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LONDON’S HEART. 


BY B. L. FARJEON, AUTHOR OF ‘GRIF,’ ‘ JOSHUA MARVEL,’ AND 
* BLADE-O’-GRASS.’ 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH MR. PODMORE DECLARES THAT HE IS NOT ACCOUNTABLE FOR 
HIMSELF. 


How it beats and sobs, this Heart 
of London! Every vein and ar- 
tery in the great city’s body joins 
issue there, and the blood that 
flows from it and returns to it is 
fevered or healthful, according to 
the circumstances of the time. It 
is never at rest ; its throbs vibrate 
through the world. A fitting simile 
comes to me as I write. The so- 
lemn peals ofa great cathedral bell 
strike warningly on the night. In 
the interval between each knell, 
an ominous, wailing sound creeps 
away, slowly and mournfully, till 
it is lost to the ear. Imagination 
can picture these knells marching 
from their birthplace in the tower: 
dusky, solemn forms, huge, shape- 
less, indistinct, with muffled faces, 
stretching out their arms to the Si- 
lence that lurks in the black space 
beyond. But say that the awful 
sound never ceases, never sleeps, 
that there is no peace for it, and it is 
like the sobbing of London’s Heart. 
VOL, x. 


Many things that we see around 
us every day will be found in this 
story of London life, which con- 
tains much that is sweet and bitter, 
and nothing that is new. The age 
of miracles has not passed: it never 
existed. Therefore it is not given 
to writers to invent new emotions 
and new mainsprings for motives. 
Human nature is the same now as 
it has ever been, and as it would 
always have been if the world had 
never known the race of monkeys. 
So with this brief prologue, the cur- 
tain is drawn aside for the drama. 


The scene opens in the locality 
of Soho—that labyrinth of narrow 
paths which always wears a de- 
pressed and melancholy air, as if 
it had just gone into mourning. If 
Soho ever had bright days in the 
shape of a sunny youth, it must 
have been very long ago. No trace 
of them remains; a settled sadness 
lies upon its queer narrow thor- 
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oughfares now and for evermore. 
The very voices of its residents 
are more subdued and resigned 
than other voices are in other 
places. 

No locality in London contains 
So strange a variety of life’s phases 
as may be found in Soho. And yet 
it is full of mystery, and its ways 
are dark and secret. Men and wo- 
men may live there for years, and 
their antecedents and _ present 
modes of life shall be as little 
known as if they lived in the most 
remote corner of the earth. Soho 
is the molehill of the Great City, 
and the persons who reside there 
affect in some measure the attri- 
butes of the mole, inasmuch as 
they are content to be blind to 
each other’s doings ; a peculiarity 
which perhaps arises from the fact 
that the cares and pursuits of each 
are so engrossing that he cannot 
afford to take the slightest inter- 
est in another person’s affairs. 
You may have 1ooo/. a year and 
spend it in Soho, and your neigh- 
bours not only shall not notice it, 
but shall be as utterly indifferent 
to you as if you lived on tenpence 
a day—as hundreds of poor fel- 
lows are doing at this present mo- 
ment. Hard-working mechanics live 
there; weary-eyed needlewomen; 
libertines ; ballet-girls, whose sa- 
lary is twenty shillings a week, and 
who wear furs and false hair and 
diamond rings; and man-owls, who 
sleep by day and prey by night. 
On the doorstep of some of the 
houses in which these persons 
dwell children in the afternoon 
play with marbles and broken 
pieces of crockery. Here is a group 
composed of half a dozen dirty- 
stockinged little girls, who look at 
you shyly as you pause before them, 
and put their fingers in their mouths 
and giggle surreptitiously. Speak 
to this one—a clear gray-eyed girl 
of some eight summers, with intel- 
ligent well-formed face and beauti- 


ful light hair. Question her, and 
bribe her with pence, and you may 
obtain from her the information that 
she lives in the next street, at the 
baker’s, on the first-floor back ; 
that mother and father live there, 
of course; that seven brothers and 
sisters live there, making a family 
party of ten in all; that they have 
only one room, that mother cooks 
the meals there, that they all sleep 
in that room ; and that sometimes 
Uncle Bob pays them a visit, and 
eats and sleeps with them for a 
few days. Wondrous is the inner 
life of Soho. It is the abode of 
much seediness and much suffering. 
Many a poor gentleman eats his 
bread-and-dripping there, and, if he 
can afford it, cooks his herring there, 
and thinks sadly of times gone by, 
when his life had its days of sun- 
shine. He looks forward yearningly 
to the time to come; but rich as is 
the harvest that grows in the fields 
of Hope, the chance of its ever 
being gathered is a dismal one 
indeed. The poor gentleman, ill- 
fed, ill-dressed, reads faded letters 
in his garret, kisses pictures there, 
and dreams hopefully of the future, 
which contains for him nothing but 
a grave. 

In one of Soho’s quiet streets— 
belonging to that peculiar family of 
streets which are invariably round 
the corner—is a tallow-chandler’s 
shop, ambitiously designated by 
its proprietor, J. Gribble senior, as 
an oil and colour warehouse. This 
designation glares at you from over 
the blue shop-front in yellow let- 
ters—glares at you defiantly, as if 
it is aware beforehand that doubt 
of its assertion must necessarily 
rise in your mind. The window of 
the shop, in which the stock is 
displayed, is dusty and dirty, and 
everything behind it has a faded 
and second-hand appearance. Ina 
corner of the window is a sheet of 
note-paper, on which is written— 
in feeble and uncertain letters— 
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‘Down with Codperation!’ There 
is an exception, however, to the 
generally dusty aspect of the win- 
dow. Ina centre pane, which ap- 


pears to be kept clean, is a square 
of blue cardboard, on which the 
following announcement is neatly 
written, in yellow round-hand : 


J. GRIBBLE JUNIOR, 


PROFESSOR 


OF ANATOAY. 


Broken Ribs or Bones 
Carefully Re-set or Neatly Mended ; 
Lu fact 
The Whole Frame speedily Recovered on Moderate Terms. 


F. G. junior informs the neighbouring Gentry that he has had a 
Extensive Practice, and that, although he has had 
THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS 
under his Treatment, he has never turned out one Lucuratle. 
F. G. junior has had Numerous Patients brought to hin 
Jormed vr Weakened through Improper Treatment, and has in a 
Heurs invariably restored to them their Original Strength. 


NO CURE, NO PAY. 





The stock for the most part com- 
prises candles, mousetraps, balls of 
twine, bars of yellow soap—so 
arranged as to be suggestive of 
prison-windows —and limbs and 
wings and dead bodies of flies. 
These latter are the peculiar attri- 
bute of shop and parlour windows 
in Soho. It almost seems as if all 
the discontented flies in London 
have made it a practice to go to 
Soho and die. 

The shop has its public entrance 
for customers, and its private en- 
trance for the residents of the house 
—so private indeed, so circum- 
scribed and squeezed up, that 
scarcely one out of fifty passers-by 


Patients admitted on Application, and without the vexatious delay which 
as occasioned by references being required. 


ADVICE TO ALL, GRATIS. 


most 


Partly De- 
very few 


Consultations, Examinations, and Operations performed Daily 
Srom 8 a.m. till 10 p.m. 


J. G. junior’s Royal Umbrella and Parasol Hospital, 
Second floor Front. 


would know that it was there; and 
that one, seeing it bymerest chance, 
might well be lost in wonder at the 
perplexing idea of a fat man strug- 
gling through the narrow passage 
into which the mockery of a door 
must necessarily open. Three bell- 
handles display themselves on each 
side of the door to snare and en- 
trap the uninitiated ; a goggle-eyed 
knocker (with a face so hideous 
that babies have gone into convul- 
sions at the sight of it) also adds 
to the entanglement of ideas. For 
knowing that the house contains 
many inhabitants who have no con- 
nection with each other, and some 
of whom may indeed be at variance, 
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the uninitiated brings confusion 
upon himself by ringing the wrong 
bell or knocking the wrong knock. 
A woman, who lodged somewhere 
in the vicinity of the coal-cellar, 
was often the occasion of much dis- 
tress to the knockers and ringers. 
This woman, who always made her 
appearance fresh from the washing- 
tub, and who came up-stairs invari- 
ably wiping her wet arms upon her 
apron, was afflicted with the per- 
petual conviction that a ring or a 
knock, whether: single, or double, 
or treble, was certainly intended for 
her ; and as really no one was ever 
known to call upon her, and as her 
temper was none of the sweetest, 
unpleasant scenes occurred. Many 
a box on the ears did youthful 
knockers and ringers receive from 
the damp hands of the disappointed 
woman, and many an angry mo- 
ther would make her appearance 
in the passage a few minutes after- 
wards and exchange shrill civilities 
with the bad-tempered castigator. 
Sometimes these angry mothers 
would go almost into hysterics be- 
cause the woman below declined to 
comply with such invitations as, 
‘Come up, and I'll show yer!’ or, 
‘Come up, and I'll scratch yer eyes 
out for yer! or, ‘ What d’yer mean 
by slappin’ my boy Billy about on 
the ’ead, which was weak from a 
babby? What d’yer mean by it, 
yer minx ?—What d’yer mean? 
(This last fortissimo.) ‘Come up, 
and I'll tear the ‘air out of yer’ead !’ 
After which challenges and de- 
fiances the angry mothers would 
issue into the street with very white 
faces, and form the centres of little 
knots of female neighbours only too 
willing to discuss the matter and 
express their opinions. A facetious 
person, who had called several 
times at the house, and who was 
never able to solve the mystery of 
the bells, once hit upon what he 
conceived to be a happy idea. He 
gave a postman’s knock; but the 


rush of eager feet from all parts of 
the house, and the glare of angry 
faces that met his smiling one when 
the door was opened, were sufficient 
warnings to him never to try it 
again ; and he never did. 


In the front room of the first 
floor of this house sits an old man, 
working in somewhat idle fashion 
on a few wooden castors or wheels. 
He cannot be working from ne- 
cessity ; for there is no anxiety in 
his manner as he works. It is 
Saturday on a summer evening in 
June. The window is open ; on the 
sill are two flower-pots. The room, 
which is a humble one, is very clean 
and tidy, and there are evidences 
of comfort, even of refinement about 
it, humble as it is. Some cheap 
graceful ornaments are on the man- 
telshelf: a pair of shells; a shep- 
herdand a shepherdess, condemned 
by the exigences of art to live apart 
from each other, notwithstanding 
their languishing looks ; and, in the 
centre of the mantelshelf, a vase 
with two of yesterday’s roses in it. 
These roses, as they are placed in 
the vase, touch the photograph of 
a young girl, which hangs in a frame 
above them. She is pretty and 
fresh-looking, and there is a smile 
upon her face which induces glad- 
ness in the beholder: as spring 
flowers and bright skies do. On 
either side of the portrait, hung on 
a higher level, is a picture of the 
same young girl, disguised. On the 
right-hand side of the mantelshelf 
she is dressed in a Spanish cos- 
tume ; on her shoulders is a black- 
lace shawl arranged with the most 
charming negligence; and as she 
looks at you from behind a fan, you 
catch just a glimpse of laughing 
mischievous eyes. But the glimpse 
is enough to bewitch you. On the 
left-hand side of the mantelshelf 
she is dressed in the costume of a 
century ago, in brocaded-silk dress, 
and with black beauty-spots on her 
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cheeks; she wears a white wig, 
and, in the act of curtseying, looks 
at you saucily and demurely, co- 
quetting the while with a white 
handkerchief which she holds in 
her fingers. The stove is hidden 
by an ornament of paper flowers, 
the colours and arrangement of 
which are more artistic than the 
majority of those soid in the streets. 
There is a very singular peculiarity 
about the furniture in the room: 
everything movable is on wheels. 
The chairs, the table, a footstool, 
the very ornaments on the mantel- 
shelf — all on wheels made ex- 
pressly for them. There is no carpet 
on the floor; but the chairs make 
no noise as they are moved, for the 
wheels (made of box or deal, ac- 
cording to requirement) are cover- 
ed with leather. Even the flower- 
pots on the window-sill have wheels, 
and the old man is at present oc- 
cupied in making wheels for a work- 
box, which it is not difficult to 
guess belongs to the young girl 
whose portrait hangs above the 
roses. He works noiselessly and 
slowly, and with great care. It is 
evident that he is engaged on a la- 
bour of love : he handles the wood 
as if it were sensitive. He looks 
at his handiwork fondly, and holds 
it up to the light and examines it 
with loving interest. Once he rises 
and stands before the mantelshelf, 
and gazes with a tender light in his 
eyes at the picture of the young 
girl, Then he returns to his tools, 
and resumes his work. A slight 
sound disturbs him, and he pauses 
in his work to listen. As he listens 
he raises his hand to his ear, and 
directs his eyes towards a screen, 
which makes, as it were, a second 
apartment of the cosiest corner of 
the room. Something that the old 
man loves lies behind this screen, 
which is so arranged that the pic- 
tures on the mantelshelf and the 
roses and the ornaments of paper 
flowers can be seen by the person 


lying there. A pale, thin, bent old 
man is he: not bent by age, but 
by constant stooping; with long 
hair—a fringe of it only round his 
head—nearly white, and with a 
thoughtful expression on his face 
that would well become a student; 
which this old man is not, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. 
Among the decorations on the 
mantelshelf is the smallest ofclocks, 
in a case of wood, carved most 
likely by Swiss hands. As the old 
man sits and works, a click from 
the Swiss clock warns him that an- 
other hour is nearly gone. ‘Five 
minutes to nine,’ he whispers, and 
he steps softly towards the screen, 
and moves it so that, when he re- 
turns to his seat, he can see what 
it has before hidden from his sight. 
With the exception of the click, 
and presently of the striking of the 
hour in thin bell-notes, not a sound 
is heard in the room; for the old 
man has list slippers on his feet. 
The shifting of the screen has dis- 
closed a single iron bedstead, on 
which lies a woman asleep. She is 
careworn and middle-aged; and 
when her features are composed, a 
likeness may be discerned in them 
to the picture of the girl on the 
mantelshelf. But at the present 
moment her lips, wreathe distress- 
fully, and an expression of pain 
rests upon her face. 

So, in this quiet room, the sick 
woman sleeping and the old man 
working, the minutes pass swiftly, 
and the click ofthe little Swiss clock 
is heard again. Five minutes to 
ten. The old man, who has been 
growing restless, and who has se- 
veral times gone to the bed to see 
if the woman is awake, grows more 
restless still as he hears the last 
click. ‘ Alf promised to be here by 
this time,’ he says, with an anxious 
look at the door as he lays his work 
aside. On alittle table near the bed 
are two medicine bottles, one large 
and one small, which, with their 
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labels tied nattily round their necks, 
look ridiculously like clergymen 
with their bands on. The old man 
takes one of these medicine bottles, 
and reads the directions: ‘Two 
tablespoonfuls to be given imme- 
diately she awakes, and after that, 
the same quantity every four hours.’ 

‘And she won't take it from any 
other hand than mine or Lily’s,’ he 
muses. ‘ If Alf doesn’t come home, 
and if she doesn’t wake, I must get 
somebody to go for Lily.’ 

As he stands debating with him- 
self what is best to be done, he 
hears a tapat the door. It heralds 
the appearance of a young woman, 
one of the lodgers in the upper 
part of the house. She has her hat 
and shawl on, and a basket is on 
her arm. 

‘Ah, Mrs. Podmore,’ he says 
abstractedly, ‘will you step in- 
side ?” 

‘No, thank you, Mr. Wheels,’ she 
answers ; ‘I’m ina hurry. How’s 


your daughter to-night ?” 
‘Not so well, not so well,’ he 


says. ‘She’s wandering a little, I 
think. The doctor was here in the 
afternoon, and I could tell by his 
face that he thought she was worse. 
And I have to give her her medi- 
cine directly she wakes.’ 

‘I’m sorry she’s not well. My 
sister's little boy’s down with the 
fever too. I’m going to take a run 
round to see how he is.’ 

* Not serious, I hope ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ replies Mrs. Pod- 
more gravely; ‘he seems to me 
to be sinking—but we're all in 
God Almighty’s hands. One thinks 
of one’s own, Mr. Wheels, at such 
times. Thank God, evr little one’s 
upstairs, asleep, safe and well. But 
we feared we was going to lose her 
in the spring, and I never see a 
child struck down but I think of 
her? 

‘I often think of little Polly, too,’ 
says the old man sympathisingly, 
‘and of how near she was to 


death. Do you remember how Lily 
grieved ?” 

‘Remember it!’ exclaims Mrs. 
Podmore, with grateful enthusiasm, 
‘I shall remember it to my dying 
day. What I should have done 
without her I don’t know. When 
Polly was a-lying there so quiet and 
solemn and white, and my heart 
was fit to break, Lily used to come 
and cheer me up. She was the only 
comfort I had, bless her kind heart 
and pretty face 

‘Yes, yes,’ cries the old man 
eagerly ; ‘and how Polly took to 
her after that! and how fond she 
was of my girl! But who could 
help being that—who could help 
being that ? 

‘I had enough to do, what with 
looking after Jim and Polly,’ con- 
tinues the homely woman. ‘ What 
with keeping the place clean and 
sweet, and making the things the 
doctor ordered, and mending Jim’s 
clothes, and getting his dinner and 
tea ready for him every morning 
before he went out ; and what with 
him coming home dead-beat and 
worried with anxiety about Polly, 
I wonder how I ever got through 
with it. As for doctors, my blood 
curdles again when I see them 
looking so steady and cold at some- 
body that’s a-dying before their very 
eyes. Our Polly had been abed 
nigh upon three weeks when the 
doctor comes and looks at her and 
feels her pulse, and shakes his head. 
My eyes was never off his face for 
a second; and when I saw him 
shake his head, I turned so faint 
that I thought I should have drop- 
ped. He was going away without 
a word, when I stopped him in the 
passage. I tried to speak, but I 
couldn’t, and I thought it was cruel 
of him to be so particular about 
buttoning his gloves, while I was 
in that state of agitation that I could 
hardly stand. ‘Don’t take on so, 
Mrs. Podmore,” he said ; ‘“ you've 
done your best, and that ought to 
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be a consolation to you.” As if 
anything could have been a con- 
solation to me! I asked him if he 
couldn’t give me a bit of hope; but 
he shook his head again, and said, 
“While there’s life there’s hope.” 
I knew what that meant, and I had 
to catch hold of the banisters to 
steady myself. Then I went and 
sat by Polly’s bed, and began to 
cry. It seemed to me that she was 
gone from us already, and that 
home wasn’t home any more. And 
I was frightened when I thought 
of Jim. His heart was bound up 
in Polly, you see, Mr. Wheels; she’d 
creep to him of a morning in bed, 
and put her arms round his neck, 
and there they'd lay a-cuddling one 
another for half an hour before he 
had to get up. When he had his 
breakfast and had kissed her a 
dozen times, and was out in the 
passage going to work, she’d call 
him back and make fun of him, and 
they'd laugh together that cheery 
like that it did my heart good to 
hear ’em. Sometimes she wouldn’t 
call him, and he’d wait in the pass- 
age. She knew he was waiting, 
and she’d set up in bed, with her 
head bent forward and her little 
hand raised, listening. He knew 
what was going on inside that 
little head of hers, and he’d stamp 
his feet and pretend to go down 
stairs. Then she'd call out to him, 
“ Father, father!” and he’d say, 
“Here I am, Pollypod!” and they'd 
have another romp together, until 
he said, “ Now I must be off, Polly- 
pod ;” and away he’d run, waking 
half the people in the house with 
his clatter. I was always easy in 
my mind about Jim when he went 
away like that. I thought of all 
this after the doctor gave Polly up, 
and I was frightened. Jim was very 
late that night, and Lily was with 
me when he came home. ‘ How’s 
my little Pollypod ?” he said; but 
he didn’t wait for an answer—he 
saw it in my face. I thought he’d 


have gone mad; but we got him 
quieted after a bit, and Lily sat up 
with me all that night watching. 
You came and gave us a cup of tea 
—I don’t forget that, Mr. Wheels! 
—and Lily made Jim lay down and 
sleep for a couple of hours. Well, 
it was a little past four o'clock in 
the morning, and Jim was asleep, 
and Lily and me was watching and 
fearing. We could have heard a 
pin drop, everything was so quiet. 
Polly was so still that I put my face 
close to hers on the pillow to catch 
her breathing, and I was laying like 
that when she opened her eyes 
quite wide. It gave me a dreadful 
turn, for I didn’t know what was 
going to happen. But she opened 
her eyes for good, thank God! 
“Where's father?” she asked. I 
couldn’t have heard her, she said 
it so soft, if my face hadn’t been 
close to hers, and if my heart hadn’t 
been in my ears. “Where’s father?” 
she asked. I motioned to Lily, 
and she woke Jim, who came to 
us ; and Polly moved her thin little 
hand towards him and smiled. 
She wanted to put her hand on his 
neck, but she was that weak she 
couldn’t. So Jim puts his face quite 
close to hers, and kissed her, and 
from that moment Polly mended ; 
and father and her they romp to- 
gether in the morning as they used 
to do, and pretend more than ever, 
I think.’ 

Here Mrs. Podmore wipes her 
eyes, and asks the old man to for- 
give her for being such a gossip. 
‘I’m going to see my sister’s child,’ 
she says, ‘and to do a bit of mar- 
keting at the same time ; and I’ve 
come to ask you, as you're going 
to stay in, to tell Jim, if he comes 
home before I’m back, that I won’t 
be gone long.’ 

*T’ll tell him,’ says the old man, 
who has listened very patiently to 
Mrs. Podmore’s recital ; ‘and per- 
haps, Mrs. Podmore, you wouldn’t 
mind my asking your husband it 
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he would go and bring Lily home. 
I can’t leave my daughter, you see, 
and Alf’s not here, and I don’t like 
the idea of Lily walking through 
the streets by herself.’ 

‘Ask him and welcome,’ says Mrs. 
Podmore ; ‘ but, love your heart ! 
Mr. Wheels, Jim ’ll be that sleepy 
when he comes upstairs that I don’t 
think he’s to be trusted. He can 
hardly see hisself home, Saturday 
nights especially. He always waits 
in the passage for me to come and 
help him up, and when he ?s up, he 
tumbles down dead-beat. That's 
why I asked you to tell him about 
my being out, you being nearest 
the street-door. To be sure Jim 
zs a little brighter sometimes than 
others, and he may be so to- 
night.’ 

The old man clings to this hope, 
and nods to Mrs. Podmore, who 
hurries out of the house. Then the 
old man falls-to counting the se- 
conds until Mr. Podmore makes 
his appearance. He has not long 
to wait. In a very short time he 
hears the street-door opened and 
slammed-to. ‘That’s Mr. Podmore,’ 
says the old man; ‘I hope he’s not 
too tired to go.’ 

Mr. Podmore seems to be not 
only too tired to go, but too tired to 
come. When he has slammed the 
street-door, he leans against it, and 
dozes. He has no need to close 
his eyes, for they were closed when 
he opened the door. He remains 
in this position for a few moments, 
then shuffles along the passage. 
Coming to the stairs, he sits upon 
the lowest step, and yields to the 
soft sleep-murinurs which are over- 
powering him. Rousing himself, he 
sets himself in motion again, and 
begins to ascend the stairs, drag- 
ging his feet wearily, and falls asleep 
again before he arrives at the land- 
ing. In this way he reaches the old 
man, who, hat in hand, is waiting 
at the door to speak to him, and 
who is already tormented by the 


fear that this is not one of Mr. 
Podmore’s bright nights. 

Mr. Podmore is followed by a 
dog—a rough, yellow Scotch ter- 
rier — every hair in whose body 
bristles with watchfulness. It is a 
small dog, viciously faithful, and as 
it waits patiently and intelligently 
upon its master’s movements, ob- 
serving every motion with its watch- 
ful gray eyes, it declares clearly, 
‘Here am I, wide awake, and armed 
at all points. Touch him if you 
dare with any but a friendly hand! 
Address him at your peril in any 
but a friendly voice! I’m on guard, 
faithful and true, and I can dis- 
tinguish friends from foes. I can 
smell them.’ No signs of petu- 
lance are visible in the dog’s de- 
meanour at Mr. Podmore’s slow pro- 
gress upstairs. It follows its mas- 
ter’s footsteps patiently, watches 
while he dozes, pricks up its ears 
as he sets himself in motion again, 
and now stands on the landing be- 
fore the old man with its nose close 
to its master’s legs. 

‘Good-evening, Mr. Podmore,’ 
says the old man. 

‘ Good-evening.’ 

He blinks at the light which the 
old man holds in his hands, closes 
his eyes, and shows so decided a 
disposition to lean against nothing, 
that the old man has to save him 
from falling. ‘This arouses him for 
a moment, and seeing the door 
open, he staggers into the room, and 
sinks into a chair. He is a well- 
made man, thirty years of age per- 
haps, and belongs unmistakably 
to the working classes—to one of 
the most perilously worked of the 
working classes. He carries a blue- 
cotton pocket-handkerchief con- 
taining an empty basin and plate 
which has held his dinner, and his 
hands and face are black with dirt. 
As he sits in the chair, having 
fallen rather heavily into it, the 
dog stretches itself under the seat, 
with its nose between its master’s 
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legs. You can see nothing of it 
but the tip of its nose and its two 
watchful gray eyes, steady and clear 
and humid, on the look-out for 
squalls. 

‘Where’s my wife ? murmurs 
Mr. Podmore drowsily. 

‘She asked me to tell you that 
she’s gone to see your sister’s child, 
who is ill, and to do a bit of mar- 
keting. She'll be back soon.’ 

‘ All right,’ says Mr. Podmore, up- 
on whose ears the old man’s gentle 
voice falls soothingly; he could 
not have repeated the words, but 
he understands their meaning. So 
soothing an effect has the old man’s 
voice upon him, that the soft sleep- 
murmurs take more complete pos- 
session of him ; he sways forward 
in his chair, and is on the point of 
falling to the ground on his face, 
when he recovers himself by a sud- 
den convulsive movement. 

‘Hush!’ says the old man, casting 
an apprehensive look towards the 
bed. ‘ Don’t make a noise.’ 

‘ Never fear,’ murmurs Mr. Pod- 
more. ‘I have enough—noise— 
every day—to last me—my life- 
time.’ 

He does not say this all at once, 
but breaks off two or three times to 
doze. Seeing him in this condition, 
the old man relinquishes his inten- 
tion of asking him to go for Lily ; 
his great anxiety now is to get rid 
of the tired-out man. But Mr. Pod- 
more, overpowered by exhaustion, 
and wooed by the quiet that pre- 
vails, is so desperately bent upon 
falling into a deep sleep, that the 
old man has much difficulty in 
arousing him. 

‘Come, come,’ he urges, ‘ don’t 
you think you would be more com- 
fortable in bed ?’ 

‘I’m comfortable—enough,’ says 
Mr. Podmore, leaning his head on 
the old man’s breast ; ‘if you’ll— 
let me be. I’m dead— beat. 
Where’s my—precious—little Polly- 


pod ?” 


‘Up-stairs. Waiting for you. I 
want to take you to her.’ 

Mr. Podmore rises unresistingly, 
and they stagger up-stairs to his 
apartment on the third floor. The 
dog follows them. A candle 
is alight in the wash-bowl, and 
Pollypod is in bed, asleep. ‘The 
dog, satisfied that a safe haven is 
reached, leaps upon the bed, and 
after licking Pollypod’s face, curls 
itself at the foot of the bed, follow- 
ing its master’s movements now 
with lazily-watchful eyes. Mr. Pod- 
more clings to the old man, who 
assists him on to the bed, and de- 
termines to wait until the tired-out 
man is asleep. Mr. Podmore, 
nestling close to Pollypod, thinks 
it necessary to enter into an ex- 
planation before his senses entirely 
desert him, and he mingles his 
apologies with expressions of en- 
dearment towards his child. 

‘You see, Mr. Wheels,’ he mur- 
murs, at intervals, ‘when a man’s 
—a pointsman—(my little darling!) 
—and has to be at it—fourteen and 
sixteen and eighteen—hours a day 
—he ain’t accountable—for his- 
self. The company says—he is— 
and the public says—he is; but 
I’m—a pointsman—and I know— 
better. (Good-night, Pollypod !) 
I’ve been on duty—now—since 
five o’-clock—this morning—and 
I’m dead—beat. (Dead — beat, 
Pollypod!) What ’d the public— 
say to that—if they knew it? I’m 
dead— beat—and I ain’t account- 
able—for myself. (Am I, my pretty ?) 
I wish the public—and the com- 
pany—’d try it theirselves,—for a 
month. (To-morrow’s Sunday, Pol- 
lypod, thanks be!) Last week— 
there was a—a accident—on our 
line—you saw it—in the papers. 
One woman—was killed — and 
others was—shook. The papers 
had articles on it—and the points- 
man—who was dead-—beat—was 
took in custody—and the coroner 
—said—said r 
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But what the coroner said is not 
repeated on the present occasion, 
for Mr. Podmore falls into utter 
unconsciousness, and being un- 
doubtedly as dead-beat as it is in 
the power of mortal to be, sleeps 
the deepest of deep sleeps. While 
the faithful dog, cozily coiled up 
on the bed, blinks and blinks at 
the candle, in a state of uncertainty 
as to whether a lurid star which 
gleams in the long dull wick is 
friend or foe. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH GRIBBLE JUNIOR DIS- 
COURSES ON COOPERATION, 


Tue old man, leaving Mr. Pod- 
more in paradise, walked slowly 
downstairs, and paused before a 
door on the second landing, on 
which was inscribed—again in yel- 
low round-hand on a blue ground : 


‘Umbrella and Parasol Hospital. 


Knock and enter. After a slight 
hesitation, he knocked and en- 
tered. 

J. Gribble junior was hard at 
work mending ribs and bones, and 
speedily recovering frameson mode- 
rate terms. Mrs. J. Gribble junior 
was also hard at work on silk and 
gingham. ‘The heir of the house of 
Gribble junior was asleep in a cor- 
ner under an umbrella tent. 

There could not have been fewer 
than a hundred umbrellas and pa- 
rasols in the room, and there 
was not one of them which did 
not show signs of having seen a 
great deal of life—evidently much 
more than was good for it. Here 
was one reclining against the wall, 
surmounted by a great knob set 
upon one side of its head. It had 
a rakish and dissipated air, and 
seemed to declare that it had been 
out late at nights, in all sorts of 
company and all sorts of weather, 
and liked it; and that when the 


slits in its silk coat were mended, 
it intended to resume its dissolute 
life. Here was one, a sad-looking 
gingham, very faded and worm, tell- 
ing by the plainest of signs the 
story of its poor life and that of its 
owner. In your fancy you could see 
the faded gingham, on its rickety 
frame, being borne along through 
wind and sleet; and if you peeped 
beneath the awning you would see 
a patient-looking woman, meanly 
dressed, and you would know, with- 
out being told in so many words, 
that the burden of life had withered 
all the roses that once bloomed on 
her cheek ; for a dozen years since 
she could have been but a girl, and 
could not have been otherwise than 
pretty. Here was one, thin and 
sleek, with ivory handle, which said, 
‘I am faded gentility.’ It needed 
no great stretch of the imagination 
to see the hand in its well-worn and 
much-mended glove that had clasp- 
ed that handle in the streets for 
many months. Here was one which 
proclaimed, ‘I have been dropsical 
from early youth, and there is no 
cure for me ; and indeed all Grib- 
ble junior’s skill would not avail 
him if he endeavoured to get the 
bulge out of it. In addition to these 
and other types—almost as various 
as the types to be found in human 
beings—were naked umbrellas and 
parasols which had been stripped 
of their clothing. Here was one 
battered and bruised with half a 
dozen ribs broken. Here was one 
which asserted proudly, ‘I am Pa- 
ragon, and I glory to show my- 
self! Here was the dainty frame 
of a parasol standing like a shame- 
faced girl by the side of the frame 
of an old-man umbrella that had led 
a bad life. 

‘Ah, Mr. Wheels!’ said Gribble 
junior, as the old man entered 
the room. ‘I thought it was too 
late for a patient.—Mrs. J. G., a 
chair.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you, Mr. 
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Gribble,’ replied the old man. ‘I'll 
not sit down, please. The little one 
well, Mrs. Gribble ?” 

Mrs. Gribble junior went to the 
umbrella tent, and softly raised it. 
But the face of the heir of the house 
of Gribble junior was hidden by a 
parasol, of which the child had 
made an inner tent, like the box- 
within-a-box Chinese puzzle, and 
which it held tightly in its hand. 

‘Quite well, thank you, Mr. 
Wheels,’ said the mother. ‘ How is 
your daughter to-night ?’ 

*I don’t think she’s improving. 
She wanders a good deal.’ 

Gribble junior, who had been 
gazing with a satisfied air at the 
umbrella tent, nodded gently two 
or three times to express sympathy 
with the old man, who remarked, 
speaking of the child, ‘He takes to 
the business early, Mr. Gribble.’ 

‘Took to it from a baby,’ said 
Gribble junior complacently. ‘He 
sucked in the umbrella and para- 
sol business with his mother’s milk, 
as a body might say. For the top 
of his cradle was made of two um- 
brellas, and when he opened his 
little eyes and looked up, the only 
roof he saw, until he could crawl, 
was a roof of silk and whalebone. 
Nothing like commencing young ! 
That there young un’s going to be 
auseful member of society. I made 
up my mind to that before Mrs. J. 
G,.made up her mind to presenthim 
tome, as a body might say. He can 
use his left hand as well as his 
right. No rights and lefts for me. 
They shall both be rights. It’s 
robbing a young un of half his 
chance in the world to train him 
up toa useless hand. You might 
almost make up your mind to train 
his left leg to limp. That’s not the 
way to keep moving. I shouldn’t 
wonder if, when the young un’s a 
man, he invents a new umbrella to 
astonish the world and make our 
fortunes.’ 

The old man smiled, and re- 


marked that Gribble junior was at 
work late. 

‘Obliged to be. My motto, you 
know—keep moving. I always 
think,’ and Gribble junior sent a 
pleasant merry look in the direction 
of the old man, ‘that it’s going to 
rain to-morrow, and that people ‘Il 
want umbrellas.’ 

‘Very good of you, very con- 
siderate,’ murmured the old man, 
his thoughts beginning to wander 
to the sick woman below. 

‘It wouldn’t be so bad,’ con- 
tinued Gribble junior, ‘if other 
people, whether they’re professors 
of anatomy or not, would think 
the same way; if ¢/ey'd think it 
was going to rain to-morrow, and 
if ¢hey’d prepare their umbrellas to- 
day—as a body might say.’ 

‘Surely, surely,’ said the old man, 
contriving by an effort to arrest 
his wandering thoughts. ‘And 
how’s business, Mr. Gribble ?” 

‘Never was so bad,’ replied 
Gribble junior cheerfully. ‘ Fa- 
ther’s experience ‘ll carry him a 
good deal farther back than mine 
will, as you may guess, Mr. Wheels, 
and he says times never was so 
bad as they are now.’ 

(It is remarkable, be where you 
will and at any period, here or in 
any other part of the world, now 
or twenty years since or twenty 
years to come, that ‘times never 
were so bad’ as they are certain to 
be at the moment of inquiry.) 

‘What’s the cause of the bad 
times?’ asked the old man, who 
had not yet found the opportunity 
of introducing the object of his 
visit, and who knew that Gribble 
junior must always ‘ have his say.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Wheels,’ said Gribble 
junior, hammering softly on a dis- 
located rib, ‘some w// have it it’s 
because the Queen don’t come out 
more ; but that’s an old cry, and I 
don’t believe in it. It’s queer how 
people w// stick to old cries. It’s 
like boots. You wear a tight boot 
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long enough, and it'll become easy 
and comfortable and you don’t 
like to throw it off. Father says 
it’s the codperative stores, and he’s 
bitter on ’em accordingly. If fa- 
ther’s got a sore place, its codpera- 
tion. You should start him on the 
subject one night ; he’d open your 
eyes for you. There isn’t an article 
you can mention that codperation 
hasn’t laid hands on—except cats’- 
meat, perhaps. The codperative 
men don’t draw the line nowhere, 
except at cats’-meat. There isn’t a 
thing that father sells that they 
haven’t gone into; not that father’s 
business is the only business that’s 
put upon. They even go into cof- 
fins, and that’s going far enough, 
I’m sure—as a body might say. 
They take a penny off everything ; 
tallow-dips, yellow soap and mot- 
tled. As for scented and brown 


windsor, father hasn’t sold a cake 
fora month. And if things don’t 
sell, they spoil. 


Dust won’t be 
denied. Then soap withers. It’s 
like us, Mr. Wheels; the bloom 
goes off, and we ain’t worth as 
much a pound as we were once on 
atime. We don’t weigh so much, 
neither: the sap goes out. Flies 
make inroads. They’re like codper- 
ation ; they touch everything. The 
very mousetraps get blown. As 
for what ought to be inside of ’em 
—mice—I needn't tell you what a 
hole “icy make in profits. I pity 
the small grocers now that codper- 
ation’s got hold of things.’ 

During the brief pause that fol- 
lowed, the old man listened for a 
sound from the sick-room. Mrs. 
Gribble observed his anxiety, and 
knowing her husband’s weakness 
when he was on a favourite theme, 
rose and said, 

‘Do take a chair, Mr. Wheels. 
I'll go and sit in your room for a 
few minutes.’ 

The old man gave her a grate- 
ful look as she went out, and sat 
down patiently. He had not long 


to wait before Gribble junior re- 
sumed. 

‘When trade began to fall off, I 
painted that sign outside for father, 
and I think it did a little good, but 
not much. ‘Trade soon fell back 
again, and codperation kept mov- 
ing. Then he wrote, “ Down with 
Cooperation!” on a bit of writing- 
paper, and put it in the window, as 
if that’d stop it. I told father not 
to do it, but he wouldn’t take my 
advice. What’s the consequence? 
The paper’s fly-blown, and cooper- 
ation keeps moving. Father says 
he doesn’t know where it’s going 
to stop, and what’s going to be the 
end of it, and says that people 
ought to set their faces against it. 
But catch ’em doing it when they 
think they can get a penny off 
everything, and catch ’em doing it 
as long as the women’s got the 
buying of things. When they get 
the chance of making the market 
penny, they’re sure to try and make 
it into the market shilling. That's 
the way of women, bless ’em !’ 

The old man nodded in satisfac- 
tion, for although Gribble junior’s 
words might have sounded very 
like grumbling from another man’s 
lips, they bore the most refreshing 
construction as they fell from his. 
He had one of the pleasantest faces 
that eyes ever looked upon, and 
his voice was as pleasant as his 
face. He was a small plump man, 
and everything about him was 
round and agreeable. He was one 
of that kind of men who go out 
walking with their wives on the 
day of rest, and who carry their 
babies in the streets, and enjoy it. 
Gribble junior was often seen in 
this position, and, as he walked 
along by the side of his wife, would 
occasionally hold up his son and 
heir to the gaze of the public, as 
much as to say, ‘ Here he is; he 
can use his left hand as well as his 
right, and is going to keep moving. 
Here is the cleverest baby in the 
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world: what do you think of him?’ 
There is a great deal of character 
to be learnt by observing the man- 
ner in which fathers carry their 
babies in the streets, and notwith- 
standing that the custom is con- 
sidered by the majority of people 
to be namby-pamby, it is often not 
an unpleasant sight to witness. 
One father carries his treasure care- 
fully and proudly, and proclaims, 
‘This is Ours, and we think all the 
world of it’ While another holds 
his burden loosely, and proclaims, 
‘This is Ours, and I wish it was 
Yours!’ See this last specimen of 
the British father slouching along, 
and his wife walking discontented- 
ly a few steps behind him. He 
carries the baby in the most un- 
comfortable of positions, with its 
head hanging down. He is a miser- 
able dissatisfied man. He never 
casts a look at his wife, who hangs 
behind. He does not look this 
way or that, but straight before 
him, surlily and wearily. He seems 
to say, ‘A nice kind of thing this 
is, after my hard week’s work! I 
can’t go out for my Sunday walk 
without dragging the brat along with 
me. What a fool I was to get mar- 
ried! And though really the bur- 
den is as a feather’s weight in the 
strong man’s arms, his discontent 
makes it as weighty as so much 
lead. There isn’t a bright bit of 
ribbon in the child’s dress, and if 
you could see into the man’s heart, 
you would learn that it would not 
be a very great grief to him if the 
child were to die quietly in his 
arms. You may depend upon it 
that the home of this man and wo- 
man is not a happy one, and that 
life is truly a burden to them. See 
this other and better specimen. 
Working-man father and working- 
woman mother, in precisely the 
same position of life as the discon- 
tented man. He carries the baby 
carefully and tenderly, and the 
mother walks briskly by his side. 


There are refreshing bits of colour 
about the woman’s dress, and the 
baby’s dress is pretty and bright. 
Sometimes the man pauses, and 
his wife uncovers the baby’s face, 
and they both look at it lovingly 
while she makes a fuss and pre- 
tence about setting something right 
with the baby’s hood. He gazes 
about him cheerfully, and seems 
to say, ‘ What a pleasure this is to 
me after my hard week’s work! It 
is one of my brightest bits of sun- 
shine. I shouldn’t enjoy my Sun- 
day’s walk without it. What a 
happy day for me was the day I 
got married! And he thinks that 
soon—in twelve months, perhaps— 
his little treasure will be able to 
toddle along by his side, and throw 
bread to the ducks in the Park. 
And though the child is plump and 
heavy, love makes it light. Happy 
father! Happy home! 

No such reflections as these pass- 
ed through the mind of Gnbble 
junior as he continued the enunci- 
ation of his sensible philosophy. 

‘My way is, to take things as they 
come, and to keep moving. You 
knock your head against things, 
and you’re sure to rasp your skin. 
What’s the use of fretting? You 
only chafe yourself, and nobody 
takes any notice. Make the best 
of things. That’s what I tell fa- 
ther; but he doesn’t agree with 
me. The consequence is, that he 
shows his weak hand, as a body 
might say. And that’s not wise. 
If you have a weakness, keep it to 
yourself. Don’t let the world see it. 
Fathersaid tome one night last week 
when he was shutting-up—(he’d 
only taken three-and-fourpence the 
whole day, and that’s enough, I own, 
to drive a shopkeeper wild)—that 
if he could catch hold of a codpe- 
ration manager, he’d pitch into him. 
I told him that if he did he’d very 
likely get locked-up for it; and he 
said, “ Never mind ; I shouldn’t be 
the only martyr that’s suffered in a 
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good cause.” The fact is, Mr. 
Wheels, father belongs to the old 
school—he won’t keep moving; and 
as all the world’s on the move, he’s 
left behind. I belong to the new 
school; and I run along with the 
tide as fast as I can. Mrs. J. G. 
belongs to the new school ; so does 
her brother. His name is Thomp- 
son. He’s got a shop about half 
a mile from here. He advertises 
himself everywhere as Thompson 
the Great. He has thousands of 
billscirculated : “The great Thomp- 
son! The unrivalled Thompson ! 
Thompson the First! Come and 
see him to-night. No charge for 
admission. Who’s Thompson?” 
That’s his style. He has an illu- 
mination over his shop every night, 
with his portrait in the middle— 
although he’s not a handsome man 
by any means. And what do you 
think his business is? He keeps 
a little paper-hanging shop. By 
and by he’ll have a big paper-hang- 
ing shop. He keeps moving.’ 

Here Gribble junior gave a fin- 
ishing tap to the patient in hand, 
and whipped off his apron. 

‘I’ve done work for the night,’ 
he said. 

At the same moment Mrs. Grib- 
ble entered, and whispered to the 
old man that the woman downstairs 
was sleeping soundly. 

‘ That’s where it is,’ said the old 
man, with a disturbed look ; ‘ that’s 
what I’ve come in far. She’s got 
to have her medicine given to her 
directly she wakes, and she won’t 
take it from any other hand than 
mine or Lily’s ; and it’s now half- 
past ten o’clock, and I ought to be 
at the Hall to bring Lily home, al- 
though it'll be an hour yet before 
she’s ready. Lily can’t walk home 
by herself, especially on Saturday 
night, when there are so many 
roughs about and so much money 
spent in drink.’ 

‘Where’s Alf?” asked Gribble 
junior. 
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‘TI don’t know; he promised to 
be here at ten o’clock; but he 
hasn’t come.’ 

‘Do you want Mrs. J. G. to sit 
with your girl downstairs while you 
go and fetch Lily ?” 

‘ Didn’t I tell you,’ said the old 
man fretfully, ‘that my daughter's 
got to have her medicine given her 
directly she wakes, and that she 
won’t take it from anybody but me 
or Lily ? 

‘Well, then,’ asked Gribble ju- 
nior, with great good-humour, ‘ do 
you want me to go and fetch Lily?’ 

‘Yes—yes—yes,’ with a jealous 
little sigh between each yes, as if 
the speaker were unwilling to give 
to another a task that he would 
fain perform himself. ‘I came in 
to ask you. I thought of Mr. 
Podmore at first; but he’s dead- 
beat.’ 

Gribble junior’s coat was off be- 
fore the old man had finished, and 
he was plunging his face in water. 

‘What makes Lily late to-night ” 
he called out in the midst of his 
plashing. 

‘They’vechanged the programme, 
and she’s got a new song to sing ; 
and her turn won’t come on until 
past eleven o’clock. The manager's 
an artful man, and knows what an 
attraction Lily is; the people’ll 
stop to the last to see her pretty 
face and hear her pretty voice. My 
Lily? He uttered the last words 
softly to himself, in a tone of infi- 
nite tenderness. ‘ Here are the 
tickets. This admits to the Hall; 
show it to the man at the door, 
and he'll let you in. Wait until 
Lily comes on; and when she has 
finished—which'll not be until they 
call her back two or three times— 
go out at once, and ask your way 
to the stage-door. This ticket'll 
admit you to the side of the stage. 
Tell Lily I couldn’t come because 
mother’s not awake, and that I’ve 
sent you to take care of her, and 
to bring her home.’ 
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‘All right,’ said Gribble junior, 
twisting himself into his coat, de- 
lighted at the opportunity of getting 
free admission to a music-hall. ‘Get 
supper ready, Liz, by the time I 
come back. I'll bring Lily safe 
home, Mr. Wheels.’ 

With a parting nod, the cheerful 
little man skipped down the stairs 
and into the street, and the old 
man went back to his room. The 
woman was still sleeping. He took 
up the workbox on which he had 
been working, and looked at it af- 
fectionately. ‘My Lily? he mur- 
mured again, in the same tone of 
tenderness he had used before; 
and so sat musing, with that yearn- 
ing of deep love which is almost 
painful in its intensity. Soon the 
Swiss clock struck eleven, and the 
old man laid the cloth for sup- 
per. There was the little cruet on 
wheels, and the bread-basket, and 
the salt-cellar ; and each plate and 
dish had a wooden rim on the bot- 
tom, in which very small wheels 
were inserted. He took these and 
the remains of a small joint of roast 
beef from a cupboard on the land- 
ing ; placed the vase with the roses 
in it in the centre of the table ; went 
out for beer ; and when he returned, 
arranged the supper-things again 
and again until he was satisfied 
that everything was in the exact 
place to please his darling. 


CHAPTER III. 


INTRODUCES THE ROYAL WHITE 
ROSE MUSIC-HALL. 


GRIBBLE junior had the finest 
spirits of any man in London. 
Nothing jarred upon him. From 
the days of his infancy, when he 
used to munch his knuckles con- 
tentedly, to the present time, he 
was never known to be out of tem- 
per. He had never had a ten-pound 
note to call his own, and he was 


always blithe and happy. His fa- 
ther had been a struggling small 
tradesman all his life, taking just 
enough over his counter to keep 
body and soul together, as he ex- 
pressed it ; and therefore, although 
Gribble junior was his son, he could 
scarcely be called his heir. But 
the lucky junior came into a rare 
inheritance from his mother—the 
inheritance of a cheerful nature. 
Such a patrimony is worth more 
than great estates and much money. 

He was in one of his happiest 
moods as, in accordance with his 
own maxim, he pushed along and 
kept moving towards the Royal 
White Rose Music-hall. It was 
not ten minutes’ walk from his 
lodgings in Soho ; but it might have 
been situated in another land, so 
great was the contrast between his 
quiet street and that in which the 
Royal White Rose asserted itself. 
The difference between the two 
localities was something similar to 
that between a poor peaceful wo- 
man treading life’s path humbly 
and unassumingly, and a flaunting 
shameless madam, painted and be- 
dizened,with everything glaring and 
everything false about her. The nar- 
row pathway that led to the Royal 
White Rose was almost blocked up 
by the busy crowd of men and wo- 
men and boys and girls with which 
it was filled. The living stream 
moved, it is true; but the waters 
were unhealthful and turbid, and 
ran sluggishly. In one part of the 
thoroughfare it was dark, and the 
shops were closed ; in another— 
that portion which was in imme- 
diate contiguity to the Royal White 
Rose—every shop was open and 
driving a busy trade. Hansom cabs, 
with senile men and painted wo- 
men in them, were rattling along ; 
man-rakes and boy-rakes — from 
the twelve-year-old smoking his 
penny cigar with his hands in his 
pockets, to the fifty-year-old with 
his hat on one side and his black 
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whiskers and dandy cane—saun- 
tered idly this way and that, and 
often stopped to exchange light 
words and looks with the girl- 
rakes and woman-rakes, who out- 
vied them in numbers and bold- 
ness. Unrestrained licence pre- 
vailed in this saturnalia. Laugh- 
ing indecency, painted misery, and 
flagrant violations of all that is 
modest and good, unblushingly 
proclaimed themselves in the very 
eye of the law. The corruption 
was open. There was no attempt 
at disguise in this legalised Mart 
of Shame, through which, as it 
forms an important lung of the 
City, many good men and women 
must necessarily walk. But how in- 
nately pure must be that rose of 
modesty that can escape defile- 
ment, when brought into contact 
with it! 

The Royal White Rose Music- 
hall was situated almost in the 
centre of the Mart of Shame, and 
Gribble junior paused for a mo- 
ment at the entrance of the Hall, 
which was blazing with light. 
Dozens of pompous and fascinat- 
ing announcements, in the largest 
letters and in the most brilliant 
of coloured inks, lined both sides 
of the passage which led to the 
pay-place. Upon these announce- 
ments Gribble junior gazed ad- 
miringly. The Great This would 
appear. The Great That was en- 
gaged. The Inimitable Noodle, 
who had been patronised by Roy- 
alty, would sing his choicest songs. 
The Flashiest Man in London to- 
night. The Pretty Lily at half- 
past eleven. The Incomparable 
Lackbrain (the Pet of the Draw- 
ing-room) would sing ‘Fie, for 
Shame ’ and ‘The Only Way to 
enjoy Life.’ And so on and so 
on. 
Gribble junior made his way into 
the Hall, which was crowded to 
excess with flash men and women, 
with working people of both sexes, 


and with boys and girls sucking-in 
bad and foolish lessons eagerly, 
The Incomparable Lackbrain was 
on the stage, singing ‘Fie, for 
Shame!’ to the intense delight of 
his hearers. He was a tall lank 
man, with a painfully vacuous coun- 
tenance, and ‘ Fie, for Shame!’ was 
the recital of the doings of a young 
man and a young woman who had 
met on a penny steamboat, and 
whose vulgar words and allusions 
continually elicited from one or the 
other the exclamation, most en- 
joyably uttered, ‘ Fie, for Shame ! 
The title of the song was the re- 
frain of the chorus, in which the 
audience were invited to join by 
the singer. Amazing were the zest 
and vigour with which they com- 
plied with the invitation ; the men 
and women laughed and winked at 
one another, and cried, ‘ Fie, for 
Shame! Fie, for Shame ! and when 
the Incomparable disappeared, after 
many an ungainly slouch, they clap- 
ped their hands and shouted for 
him to return. The Chairman struck 
twice upon his bell, and the well- 
known signal provoked another 
burst of applause. In the interval 
between the songs, Gribble junior 
observed and admired; for it would 
be useless to deny that the honest 
fellow enjoyed the scene immense- 
ly. His ticket admitted him to the 
stalls, where the Chairman, with a 
dyed moustache and _ bottle-nose, 
sat upon his throne, the cynosure 
of a thousand admiring eyes. Grib- 
ble junior managed to squeeze him- 
self into a seat near this potentate, 
who was looked upon with awe by 
the youthful portion of the audi- 
ence, and whose chief duty ap- 
peared to consist in smoking unli- 
mited cigars and drinking unlimited 
brandies and whiskies hot at the 
expense of certain favoured fre- 
quenters of the Hall. In the pro- 
gramme, which Gribble junior had 
purchased for a penny, was a por- 
trait of the Chairman in which his 
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bottle-nose was considerably toned 
down, as a body might say (to use 
one of Gribble junior’s favourite 
phrases), and his moustache pre- 
sented a noble and imposing ap- 
pearance. A biography of the dis- 
tinguished man was also given, in 
which he was credited with many 
rare qualities, and from which you 
would infer that his career was one 
of spotless virtue; but had you 
been aware of the true facts of the 
case, you would have regarded the 
biography with considerable doubt. 
Gribble junior read also in the pro- 
gramme an advertisement of an 
eminent music-seller in the West, 
who had published those justly po- 
pular and refined favourite songs, 
‘Fie, for Shame ! and ‘ The Only 
Way to enjoy Life,’ with a portrait of 
the composer on the title-page. As 
he was reading this, the band struck 
up a well-known air, and the In- 
comparable Lackbrain appeared in 
an outrageous costume to instruct 
the audience in ‘ The Only Way to 
enjoy Life.’ According to his lay- 
ing-down of the law, the only time 
to enjoy life was after midnight ; 
the only place, in the streets ; 
and the only method, to drink 
champagne and brandy hot until 
you reeled home to your bed at 
three o’clock in the morning in a 
state of intoxication. The Incom- 
parable illustrated the last phase. 
He set his hat at the back of his 
head, pulled his hair over his eyes, 
untied his cravat and let it hang 
loose, hitched his coat off one 
shoulder, buttoned his waistcoat 
awry, and pulled one leg of his 
trousers nearly up to his knee. In 
this condition he reeled about the 
stage, and drivelled and laughed 
like an imbecile; and, having thus 
distinguished himself, retired, after 
an egregiously stupid speech, in 
which he returned ungrammatical 
thanks to his admirers for their 
appreciation of his efforts. Then 
another singer appeared, who sang 
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only one song ; for as this was the 
last night of his engagement, it 
was the Chairman’s policy to show 
by his indifference that the popu- 
larity of the Royal White Rose 
Music-hall would not be diminish- 
ed by the retirement of this per- 
former. Consequently he did not 
lead the applause by rapping on 
the table with his little hammer, 
and did not give the usual signal 
on the bell for the singer’s reap- 
pearance. But he did rap very 
loudly before he rose to announce, 
with great pleasure, the fascinating 
Lily ; and when he sat down he 
led the applause smartly and vigor- 
ously. Gribble junior was not the 
only one who joined in the ap- 
plause with spirit. Nearly every 
person in the Hall lent a hand, and 
great clapping came from a private 
box at the corner of the stage, to- 
wards which many a curious and 
envious gaze had been directed 
during the night. There was a lit- 
tle table in that box, on which were 
a champagne-bottle and glasses, 
and two gentlemen were there, one 
sitting and the other standing. The 
one who was standing was the well- 
known manager and proprietor of 
the Royal White Rose Music-hall, 
and every now and then he leant 
from the box and surveyed his pa- 
trons, some of whom nudged each 
other, and pointed him out as the 
great manager who had risen from 
nothing. About an hour ago a 
bottle of champagne had been sent 
down from the box to the bottle- 
nosed Chairman, who had filled 
his own and one or two other 
glasses, and, before he drank, had 
looked towards the donor with a 
half-respectful, half-familiar glance. 
These small circumstances had ren- 
dered the box an object of interest 
to the audience. 

A working-man said to his wife, 
‘ There’s a swell up in that box; 
he’s drinking champagne, and treat- 
ing the manager.’ 
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*What’s champagne like, Bill?’ 
the wife asked. 

‘Don’t know; never tasted it,’ 
was the gruff rejoinder. 

‘It must be dreadfully nice,’ said 
the wife, with a woman’s longing 
for things. 

These paradoxical phrases are 
not confined to working-women ; 
ladies in polite society are in the 
habit of giving utterance to such 
unmeaning combinations of words 
that we may expect presently to hear 
certain things spoken ofas sweetly 
murderous or delightfully disgust- 
ing. 

The gentleman in the box, then, 
who sat with his back to the audi- 
ence, applauded energetically when 
the fascinating Lily was announced, 
and the manager, as in duty bound, 
applauded also, but more graciously 
than the other. 

*You’ve only seen her once,’ ob- 
served the manager. 

‘Only once,’ replied the gentle- 
man. ‘I strolled in last night to 
kill half an hour, and was surprised 
to see such a little beauty come on 
the stage. How long has she been 
out ?” 

‘Nearly eight months. There’s 
nothing very striking about her, 
but she’s pretty and simple and 
innocent F 

‘ Pretty—and simple and inno- 
cent ! interrupted the gentleman, 
with a light laugh. 

‘Yes, I’m hanged if she isn’t? 
exclaimed Storks energetically. 

‘And been in the Royal White 
Rose Music-hall, or any other 
music-hall, rose or dandelion, for 
eight months ! interrupted the gen- 
tleman again, in the same light 
manner. 

Manager Storks looked displeas- 
ed. ‘ You’ve got the common no- 
tion,’ he said; ‘ because a girl’s a 
ballet-girl or a singer, she can’t be 
honest, I suppose! You don’t know 
so much about them as I do, that’s 
clear.’ 


It came into the gentleman’s 
mind to answer, ‘I don’t suppose 
I do; / didn’t marry a ballet-girl.’ 
But as Manager Storks did marry 
a ballet-girl, who was one of the 
best and most industrious wives in 
the world, and as he was at present 
master of the situation, the gentle- 
man wisely held his tongue. Storks 
proceeded : 

‘I could show dozens of ballet- 
girls who'd reckon you up in no 
time, and who’d snap their fingers 
at your , 

‘ There, there ! cried the gentle- 
man, putting his fingers in his ears. 
‘Stop it, there’s a good fellow. I 
don’t want a lecture upon the vir- 
tues of ballet-girls. I only meant 
that it’s against the order of things 
for a pretty girl to be in a music- 
hall for eight months, and to be as 
simple and innocent as you make 
out Lily to be. She may be as 
goody-goody as a missionary’s 
daughter, for all I care.’ 

But although he expressed him- 
self in this indifferent manner, he 
was not at all indifferent when Lily 
came on the stage. 

‘ By Jove!’ he exclaimed, under 
his breath, ‘she Zs a little beauty ! 
And he clapped his hands, and 
threw a handsome bouquet to her. 

This attracted the attention of 
Gribble junior, and he looked up at 
the box, and wondered who the en- 
thusiastic gentleman was. As Lily 
stooped and picked up the flowers, 
the applause was redoubled. She 
stood before the motley assembly 
with the flowers in herhand, and her 
sweet innocent face beamed like a 
staramidst the atmosphere of smoke 
and heat. ‘Truly, what had been 
enacted previously within the Royal 
White Rose Music-hall gave the 
lie to the title ; but here was a rose, 
a pure white rose, which justified 
it. She was dressed in white silk, 
and had white flowers in her hair, 
and looked like a bride. She re- 
cognised Gribble junior, and gave 
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him a little smile, which filled him 
with delight and made him look 
round with pride. The gentleman 
in the box saw the smile, and the 
individual at whom it was directed. 

‘Who is that cad down there ?’ 
he asked of Manager Storks curi- 
ously. He would have given some- 
thing for such a smile, but Lily did 
not raise her eyes to the box. 

‘Don’t know,’ was the reply. 

‘He looks like a potman. Hush! 
What a sweet voice she has ! 

The sweetest of voices — pure 
and fresh, sounding strangely in- 
deed in such a place. There was 
not one in the Hall to whom her 
simple song and almost childlike 
manner did not afford pleasure. 
‘How pretty she is! How young! 
Is that hair all her own? She paints 
o’ course. What a stunnin’ little 
foot she’s got! Let’s ’ave ’er in 
agin. Ah, she’? soon get spoilt! 
Lackbrain’s awfully sweet on her, 
IT heerd. So is that gent in the 
box.’ Suchlike comments were 
made freely in the Hall, as were 
also a few others of a differert na- 


ture. Said one painted young wo- . 


man in pink silk to another in blue, 
‘She’s the very image of my sister 
Bess as she was twelve year ago. 
I've got a picture of her at home.’ 
And another, a faded woman—you 
could see she was that, notwith- 
standing all her finery—sighed and 
said to her companion, ‘ That was 
mother’s favourite song. Many’s 
the time she’s sung it to me.’ And 
the memory of the days when she 
led a better life acted upon her 
parched heart for a few moments 
like drops of dew. But the soften- 
ing influence soon died away in 
the glare and the smoke and the 
bad surroundings. 

The noise in the Hall was at its 
highest as Gribble junior pushed 
his way through the pleasure-and- 
pain seekers. Being directed by the 
attendant, he soon found himself 
on the stage. It was dark and al- 


most quiet. The last song had 
been sung, and the last strains of 
music had died away ; the curtain 
was drawn up, and the waiters were 
collecting the glasses and assisting 
to the door two or three ‘jolly 
dogs,’ who were unable to assist 
themselves. One man, perfectly 
unconscious, had to be carried out; 
he was propped against the wall in 
the street in a condition of utter 
insensibility ; and in this way the 
proprietor of the Royal White Rose 
Music-hall, according to the usual 
custom, got rid of all responsibility 
concerning him. 

Gribble junior surveyed these 
proceedings with considerable in- 
terest. It was the first time in his 
life that he had ever been behind 
the scenes, and he was surprised 
to find the place dirty and shabby 
and unattractive. Although the 
Hall was closed, and no more busi- 
ness was supposed to be done, there 
were a dozen persons at least drink- 
ing ata barinacorner. The In- 
comparable Lackbrain, the Inimit- 
able Noodle, and the Flashiest Man 
in London, were there, laughing 
and drinking with the manager and 
the gentleman who had occupied 
the private box. He was a fair 
man, in the prime of life, and had 
just ordered a fresh bottle of cham- 
pagne. As he raised his glass to his 
lips, he glanced towards the stage, 
and saw the shadow of Gribble 
junior, who was Advancing towards 
Lily. 

‘O, Mr. Gribble,’ she said, ‘ how 
strange to see you here! Where’s 
grandpapa ?’ 

‘He sent me for you, Lily,’ ans- 
wered Gribble junior, ‘and told me 
to tell you that he couldn’t come 
for you himself, because your mo- 
ther wasn’t awake, and he had to 
give her her medicine.’ 

‘You must wait a little while,’ 
said Lily, with something of dis- 
appointment in her voice, ‘as I 
have to fold some dresses. I always 
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put everything in order Saturday 
night. I sha’n’t be long.’ 

And she tripped away, leaving 
Gribble junior looking after her ad- 
miringly, and thinking what a bright 
little creature she was. 

‘Who's that fellow? asked the 
gentleman at the bar of the man- 
ager, not recognising Gribble junior 
as ‘the cad’ to whom Lily had 
given a smile. 

Manager Storks did not reply ; 
but, being jealous of strangers, and 
probably having the fear of detec- 
tives in his mind, walked on to 
the stage, followed by his friends. 
When Gribble junior explained that 
he had come to fetch Lily home 
at the request of her grandfather, 
Manager Storks grumbled, and told 
him to tell the old man to come 
himself for Lily for the future. 

‘I can’t have all sorts of stran- 
gers knocking about my stage,’ he 
said. 

Gribble junior received the re- 


buke humbly; he was fully sen- 
sible of the privilege he was enjoy- 
ing in being allowed to linger, if 
only for a few minutes, behind 


the scenes. Some of the singers 
and performers had followed Man- 
ager Storks, and they stood about 
in little groups, talking—not in the 
most refined language, it must be 
confessed. The luxury of adjec- 
tives was by far too freely indulged 
in. Gribble junior did not think 
so ; he positively glowed with de- 
light. Was he not almost rub- 
bing elbows with the Inimitable 
Noodle and the Flashiest Man in 
London, whose dress and walk 
hundreds of boys in London were 
imitating? As for Lackbrain the 
Vacuous, his dull common face was 
regarded with reverence by Gribble 
junior. In such enchanting com- 
pany the minutes flew away until 
Lily appeared, with the bouquet 
and a little bundle in her hand. 
Gribble junior was advancing to- 
wards her when he was pushed 
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aside by the gentleman of the pri- 
vate box. 

‘ A friend of mine is anxious for 
an introduction, Lily,’ said Mana- 
ger Storks. 

The friend of the manager, who 
was introduced as Mr. Sheldrake, 
raised his hat, and Lily bowed and 
cast just a look at him; he mur- 
mured his pleasure at being intro- 
duced to such a charming lily— 
‘the fairest flower in the entire 
Royal White Rose bouquet,’ he 
said gallantly. Ready of speech and 
smooth of manner was Mr. Shel- 
drake as he addressed Lily. He'was 
not satisfied with Lily’s bow, but 
held out his hand, on the little 
finger of which was a plain band 
of gold, in which a valuable dia- 
mond was set. Every respect was 
paid to the young girl, who replied 
with smiles and simple words to 
the civilities of speech with which 
she was greeted by one and an- 
other. Lackbrain the Vacuous of- 
fered to see her home. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, advanc- 
ing to Gribble junior; ‘I have an 
escort.’ And she placed her hand 
on Gribble’s arm, and gave him the 
bundle to carry. 

‘Let me have the pleasure of 
driving you home,’ said Mr. Shel- 
drake in his most agreeable voice; 
‘my brougham is at the door.’ 

Lily shook her head laughingly, 
and thanked him, but she preferred 
to walk. 

‘Then I'll walk a few steps with 
you,’ he said pertinaciously. 

Gribble junior did not like the 
proposal, neither did Lily approve 
of it ; but Mr. Sheldrake was not to 
be shaken off. When they left the 
Hall it was half an hour after mid- 
night. The Sabbath-day had com- 
menced, and had not commenced 
well. The glare of a noonday sun 
could scarcely have been more 
powerful in its effect than the 
bright light which fell from the open 
shops on the people and the thor- 
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oughfare. Fish-shops and glove- 
shops, cigar-shops and refreshment 
houses, the first and last especially, 
were driving a brisk trade. The 
pushing, the struggling, the anxious 
faces, the drunken forms, the sense- 
less enjoyment, the joyless mirth, 
the fevered life, the various aspects 
in which human nature was there 
presented, were sad to witness. 
Here and there in the scene were 
patches of shade formed by narrow 
thoroughfares where no light was, 
and at the corners of these thor- 
oughfares, standing in the shade 
and forming part of it, policemen 
might occasionally be seen, wait- 
ing quietly to play their part in the 
torrent which the law allows to 
flow. Before one of these guardians 
of the peace — most paradoxical 
designation in such a scene—two 
men of the lower classes paused, 
and were immediately desired to 
move on. They looked like what 
they were—costermongers ; their 
appearance was as rough as their 


manners, and these were as rough 


as their speech. But that one 
of them at all events was logical, 
and that there was reason in his 
logic, were in some measure proved 
by his speech. 

‘This is Sunday, ain’t it?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes,’ answered the policeman 
good-humouredly, ‘and time for 
you to be a-bed.’ 

‘Thank yer for nothin’, Bobby,’ 
he said, swaying slightly before the 
policeman ; ‘but my mate’ere wants 
me to arks yer somethin’ fust. He 
wants to know why these ’ere swell 
shops is allowed to keep open arter 


twelve o’clock on Saturday nights, 
and why he was summonsed afore 
the beak for sellin’ wegetables last 
Sunday ?” 

‘Come, move on,’ was the only 
reply from the policeman. 

‘ But, look ’ere now,’ urged the 
costermonger; ’ere he is with ’is 
barrer P 

‘Yes, that’s it, Dropsy ! ex- 
claimed the second man, illustrat- 
ing the position with eloquent 
action. ‘That’sit. ’Ere I am with 
my barrer 

But the policeman, not at all 
disposed to parley, and not at all 
curious to know the history of the 
man’s ‘ barrer,’ used effectual argu- 
ments to relieve himself of the con- 
troversial costermongers, who con- 
soled each other, as they staggered 
away, byagreeing that ‘it was a blaz- 
in’ shame, that’s what it was!’ 

Through such scenes as this, 
Lily and her escort walked to the 
humble home in Soho. Mr. Shel- 
drake almost entirely monopolised 
the conversation, talking much 
about himself, and about the plea- 
sure it would give him to improve 
an acquaintance so agreeably com- 
menced. Notwithstanding that it 
was past midnight, he threw out 
hints that nothing could afford him 
so much pleasure as being invited 
into the house; but as no invita- 
tion followed the expression of this 
desire, he was compelled to bid 
Lily good-night at the street door. 

When he was alone, he stood 
in the quiet street, looking up at 
the light in the room where the old 
man had been waiting anxiously 
for his darling Lily. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


1835. 
But for the reéngagement of Grisi, 
Rubini, Ivanhoff, Tamburini, and 
Lablache—the latter in the place 
of Zuchelli—the opera season of 
1835 must have been recorded as 
one of the most uneventful that 
ever had been known in the expe- 
rience of the oldest Aaditué. The 
management relied almost wholly 
upon the old réfertoire, which was 
worked to shreds, and presented 
no other novelty than the AZarino 
Faliero of Donizetti, which was, 
not quite deservedly, a failure, and 
Bellini’s 7 Puritani, which, hav- 
ing been expressly written for the 
exceptional voices of the grand 
guatuor, had achieved so great a 
success in Paris as naturally to 
obtain the same reception in Lon- 
don. Of these two novelties it 
was indeed with the utmost truth 
recorded, that ‘ the worse was most 
decidedly the more popular, simply 
because of the strength of three 
catching melodies, and a libretto 
which more equally displayed the 
artistes than was the case with 
Marino Faliero. Nevertheless, from 
the beginning to the ending, 7 
Puritani was full of noise rather 
than sense, and bore no compari- 
son with other music of the same 
composer, of a higher order and 
fresher fancy.’ But for the manner 
in which this opera was sung, it 
must have proved a fiasco from the 
very first, as it has invariably been 
whenever it has in later times been 
resuscitated. Except by four such 


interpreters as Grisi, Rubini, Tam- 
burini, and Lablache, nothing can 
ever be made of it; and as it is 
not to be expected that there may 
be such a concentration of talent 
as this again met with, it will never 
be considered by those best com- 
petent to judge to have been a loss 
that it is now completely laid 
upon the shelf. 

During this season it seemed to 
be utterly useless to ask for any of 
Mozart’s operas, and even had they 
been given, there was little chance 
of the entire exsemble being satis- 
factory. So far as the leading parts 
were concerned, the guatuor were 
not sufficient to fill them ; for, how- 
ever good the Donna Anna, the 
Don Giovanni, the Don Ottavio, 
and the Leporello (Lablache) might 
be, there was neither a competent 
Zerlina, a passable Donna Elvira, 
a good Commendatore, nor a re- 
spectable Masetto. A Madame 
Finckhlor,who débuted on Tuesday, 
April 28, as Semiramide, was thrust 
into the part of the village coquette, 
for which she indeed had very few 
qualifications ; for ‘although her 
voice was of fair quality, compass, 
and power, and her action for the 
most part appropriate, her execu- 
tion was unsteady and unequal ; the 
style of her cadensas and fours de 
force, upon which she obviously re- 
lied for producing an effect, being 
clearly enough indicative that she 
was even less at home in the solid 
melodies of her own countrymen 
than in the florid and figurative 
music of the modern Italian school.’ 
Of all the interpreters of Mozart's 
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coquettish peasant girl it has ever 
been my fortune to hear, this lady 
was most assuredly the worst, since 
not only was her version of the 
music coarse and slovenly, but it 
was incessantly out of tune. This 
lady’s sojourn in London was brief; 
but not one hour too soon,to the sa- 
tisfaction of the public, did she quit 
the King’s Theatre, where the ‘ star 
system’ was beginning to prevail, to 
the ruin of art, and the destruction 
of anything like legitimate operatic 
performances. No wonder that, at 
the close of the season, the follow- 
ing inquiry was pertinently made : 
‘Why have we not had other of 
Rossini’s works—his JZvise, his As- 
sedio di Corinto, above all his Gui?- 
Jaume Tell? Some of his less hack- 
neyed and lighter pieces, Corra- 
dino, or LZ Turco in Italia, for in- 
stance, both admirably adapted to 
the strength of the company, would 
have been a welcome change from 
the tears and mad scenes of trage- 
dy, with which the public has been 
somewhat satiated. Why, too, were 
we disappointed of Cimerosa’s JZa- 
trimonio Segreto? It is impossible to 
be contented another season with- 
out farther and more sterling re- 
vivals.”* 

Things were not at all better, in 
the range of opera, at the two 
great patent theatres—Drury-lane 
and Covent-garden—than they 
were at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
At the former—until very late in- 
deed in the season—there was no 
attempt whatever at anything like 
a musical entertainment of any 
kind ; whilst at the latter, no other 
opera than the Sonnambula was 
given, in which Miss Romert had 
been the heroine, at the close of 
1834; but was now replaced by 
Malibran — a change most deci- 
dedly for the better—who had 
returned after an absence of two 
years, and at once drew forth the 

* See Atheneum for 1835, p. 651. 
+ See vol. ix. p. 395. 
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following remarkable manifestation 
of feeling from one whose criticisms 
were not generally written in so 
energetic or complimentary a 
style: 

‘ Malibran comes back, and one 
feels in a moment, not only the 
force of Aer song, but the force of 
that which says, 

**On court de belle en belle, 

Mais on revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours.” 
First among the first, to our think- 
ing, she was and is. The great- 
est compliment that can be paid 
to her singing is to say that it is 
equal to her acting; the greatest to 
her acting, that it is worthy of her 
singing. Both are close upon per- 
fection ; and taking the extraordi- 
nary combination of the two in 
one person into consideration, her 
performance may, on the whole, 
be described as reaching it. We 
cannot say more ; we dare not say 
less. We may notice other per- 
formances—/ers we have only to 
record ; for criticism, whose pro- 
vince it is to teach others, goes to 
school to learn of Madame Mali- 
bran.’* 

No less commendatory were the 
remarks of the Zimes of Tuesday, 
May 19th, which I am constrained 
to reproduce, because of the hour 
being so soon at hand when the 
musical world was suddenly to be 
deprived of the talent of this re- 
markable woman, whilst she was 
still in the zenith of her fame: 

‘Madame Malibran,’ says the 
Times critic, ‘appeared last night 
in the character of la Sonnambula, 
in Bellini’s opera, a part which 
she has made so perfectly her own, 
and in which she displays such 
astonishing excellence, as to make 
all competition with her a very 
dangerous experiment. Her per- 
formance of this part is too well 
known to require any detailed 
criticism ; but it would be unjust 

* See Atheneum for 1835, Pp. 3976 
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to pass it by without characterising 
it as one of the most perfect and 
exquisite specimens of scenic art 
of which the actual stage can boast. 
As a piece of acting merely, it is 
the perfection of truth and sim- 
plicity. The waiveté of the earlier 
scenes; the pathetic force of those 
in which Amina suffers the agonies 
of despair, and the shame and 
horror of imputations of which she 
is wholly innocent ; and the sleep- 
walking scenes, where her waking 
fancy presents strange and busy 
contrasts to the slumber in which 
her physical sensesare bound,—give 
full scope for the extraordinary 
skill of the actress. The play is 
of that peculiar construction that 
it may be said to have only this 
one part in it. All the others are 
so decidedly subordinate, that they 
command the slightest possible at- 
tention, and the whole interest is 
concentrated in the single charac- 
ter of the heroine. One listens to 
the others with impatience, and 
after the representation is finished, 
it is impossible to recollect any- 
thing of them, but that they inter- 
fered with the more absorbing in- 
terest created by the fair and touch- 
ing sleep-walker. But, delightful 
as the acting of Madame Malibran 
is in this character, it is inferior to 
the consummate abilitywith which 
the vocal part of the performance 
is executed. It is almost impossi- 
ble to conceive anything of this 
description superior to it. The 
purity of her voice, the accuracy 
and facility of her execution, the 
profusion of gracefulness, and the 
intensity of feeling which she dis- 
plays, give charms to the whole 
representation, which seem to 
reach, as nearly as human genius 
can reach, the highest point of 
excellence. Among the very best 
singers of Europe—and they may 
soon be reckoned, although good 
singers are sufficiently numerous— 
one of the first places belongs to 
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Madame Malibran ; and of all the 
parts she has yet played in Eng- 
land, this of la Sonnambula is 
her capo a’ opera. At the end of 
the second act the force of Madame 
Malibran’s exertions appeared to 
have exhausted her. She remained 
for some moments in the arms of 
the attendants, apparently insensi- 
ble. The alarm of the audience 
was, however, immediately after- 
wards dissipated by her appearing 
before the drop, and acknowledg- 
ing the plaudits with which she 
was greeted.’ 

The other characters on this oc- 
casion of Mdme. Malibran’s return 
to the English stage—which are 
spoken ofsoslightingly—were toler- 
ably filled by Mr. Seguin (Count 
Rodolfo), Mr. Templeton (Elvino), 
Mr. Duruset (Alessio), and Miss 
Betts (Lisa). Malibran, who en- 
tered heart and soul into every 
character she undertook, was re- 
duced almost to despair at first 
by the stupidity and gaucherie of 
Mr. Templeton, who had not the 
slightest idea of acting. It was 
enough for him—as it was also for 
Rubini and Ivanhofi—to walk on 
and off and about the stage, com- 
ing in with his part at the proper 
cues, and singing at his best. But 
this did not suit Mdme. Malibran. 
At the first rehearsal she bore this 
imperturbability of manner with 
some degree of patience, thinking 
that she could rouse ‘ the man,’ as 
she called him, into something like 
enthusiasm by her manner. But 
when, atthe next andthe succeeding 
répétition, she found him ‘no better 
than a stick,’ she suddenly seized 
him by the arm, and hissed into 
his ear, ‘Good heavens, sir, don’t 
you know you are my lover? You 
must make love to me with some 
show of passion in the first act, 
and in the second you must pull 
me about the stage as if you would 
tear me into little bits.’ ‘ But,’ re- 
plied Mr. Templeton, as meekly 
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as a lamb, ‘but, madame, I shall 
hurt you.’ ‘And what if you do?’ 
screamed out the impetuous wo- 
man. ‘Never you mind. That’s 
my affair ; and if you don’t do it’— 
suiting the action to the words by 
stamping her pretty little foot—‘ by 
heaven, I'll kill you!’ And Mr. 
Templeton so evidently thought 
she was in earnest that he made 
an effort, and from that moment 
gradually grew into as respectable 
an actor as he was a singer, al- 
though he needed and experienced 
at times that rousing which com- 
pelled him to act up at his best 
to the one single human being 
alone that could ever have done 
anything with him. It is only 
recently that I heard of this gen- 
tleman being alive and well, and 
of tears having been brought into 
his eyes at the mention to him of 
the witching name of Malibran. 
And no wonder, for to have known 
her was to love her. She had 
many faults—who of human birth 
and nature is without them ?—but 
she had that marvellous fascination 
about her that drew all who heard 
her to her feet, without so much 
as producing a breath of envy or 
of depreciation against her on the 
score of talent, amiability of dis- 
position, or goodness of heart. 

On the 28th of October another 
remarkable event in the annals of 
English opera took place—the pro- 
duction at Drury-lane of an en- 
tirely original three-act opera, en- 
titled the Stege of Rochelle, by Mr. 
Balfe, who was announced as ‘a 
native of Ireland, who had been 
for some years pursuing his studies 
in Italy, and was expected to re- 
main in England, provided that en- 
couragement was afforded to which, 
on account of his talents, he was 
justly entitled.” The most unqua- 
lified approval of this work was 
immediately expressed, as it de- 
served to be, the music being spoken 
of ‘as entitling him to fairly take 
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his stand as a native composer 
amongst the more distinguished 
living musicians. In spite of the 
libretto of this opera being “ some- 
what weak,” and the poetry—save 
the mark !—a degree below the 
style of the bellman’s verses, it met 
with a most decided success, and 
had a considerable run.’ I saw it, 
after the first night’s presentation, 
several times, but failed to continue 
as much pleased as at first, be- 
cause of a certain prettiness which 
pervaded almost every ‘number,’ 
having a cloying effect, and being 
much more of an ad captandum 
appeal to the senses than as demon- 
strating depth of thought or ma- 
nifestation of genius. Mr. Balfe 
was fortunate in having as strong 
a cast as the times could possibly 
have afforded him, as will be per- 
ceived when it is said that it em- 
braced the talent of Miss Sherreti 
(Clara), who had made a remark- 
able progress since her last appear- 
ance in London—in the Gustave,* 
if I rightly remember—Mr. Wilson 
(Marquis de Valmour), Mr. H. 
Phillips (Michel), and Mr. Paul 
Bedford (Asino). 

And now I arrive at an event 
in the ‘ Musical Recollections of the 
last Half Century’ which cannot be 
passed over briefly or lightly, since 
a very large amount of the progress 
which was then beginning, and is 
still rapidly increasing in this coun- 
try, may be traced thereto—the first 
concert ever given by M. Julius 
Benedict in London. It was 
amongst the many pleasurable mu- 
sical events of my life to have been 
present at that ‘benefit,’ which was 
given at the concert-room of the 
King’s Theatre, on Wednesday, 
July 15, 1835, under circumstances 
than which few have been more 
favourable in the annals of musi- 
cal events. The selection of music 
at this concert was ‘varied and 
excellent. M. Benedict himself 


* See vol. ix. p. 624. 
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played a pianoforte concerto of 
great merit, composed by himself,’ 
manifesting ‘a lightness and dex- 
terity’ of finger, combined with a 
singular degree of firmness and 
spirit ; whilst his overture to Raoul 
de Créqui proved him to be a mu- 
sician not only of the promise he 
has since fulfilled, but of an origi- 
nal and decided stamp. M. Bene- 
dict was most fortunate in his as- 
sistant associates on this occasion ; 
for Malibran came to his aid, and 
never more greatly excelled than 
in the celebrated music lesson of 
Gnecco with Lablache, or more 
charmingly fantastic and skilful 
than in ‘La Cadence de Diable,’ 
a concertante with De Beriot, who 
was also playing his best. Ivan- 
hoffand Balfe sang Rossini’s charm- 
ing duet, the best specimen of his 
last collection, ‘I Marinari,’ beau- 
tifully ; and Rubini introduced a 
new grand air by Raimondi. The 
rest of the music, with trifling ex- 
ceptions, was most interesting and 
carefully performed, more espe- 
cially the ‘ Ebbenti feresci’ from 
La Gazza Ladra, in which Grisi 
and Malibran left an impression 
so strong that it can never be 
obliterated, and must always be 
considered as the most splendid 
and inspired performance of its 
kind that was ever heard ; for each 
of these gifted women was evi- 
dently excited to do her utmost, 
not to rival, but to keep pace with 
her companion. The consent of 
their voices in the passages a due 
_ was more delicious than can be 
described ; and in the final move- 
ment, Malibran’s flashes of sudden 
enthusiasm, and Grisi’s more sus- 
tained displays of passion and bril- 
liant execution combined—as they 
had rarely, if ever, been combined 
before—carried their hearers to a 
higher pitch of delight than it is 
easy to record.* In addition to 
the several above-named artistes, 


* See Alhencum for 1835, p. 552. 
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Madame Stockhausen and Tam- 
burini* also gave their services. 
The advent of M. Benedict to 
England, as I have already inti- 
mated, was so important an event, 
that I feel it imcumbent upon 
me to give a brief account of 
his remarkable career, from its 
earliest commencement to the pre- 
sent time, before passing on to a 
notice of other topics, those of 
the Philharmonic Society in parti- 
cular, of the season of 1835, at 
which I was present, and of which 
I retain the liveliest remembrance, 
as well as the notes that were then 
regularly made, with no idea 
whatever of future publication, but 
simply for private gratification. 
Julius Benedict was born at 
Stuttgard, on the 27th November 
1805, and at a very early age gave 
such large indications of musical 
promise and proficiency, that he 
became, on reaching his ninth year, 
the pupil of Abeille for the piano- 
forte and harmony. Under this 
master he made the most rapid ad- 
vances, and at thirteen years of age 
produced a cantata of sufficient 
merit, on the occasion of the death 
of Queen Catherine of Wiirtemberg, 
to assure those who heard its per- 
formance of the brilliant career 
that was before him. His native 
town not furnishing him with suffi- 
cient opportunities for rapid ad- 
vancement, he was induced in 
1820 to visit Munich, whence he 
proceeded to Weimar, where, plac- 
ing himself under Hummel, he 
continued to avail himself for eight 
months of that celebrated maestro’s 
tuition. Weimar, however, was 
much too contracted a locality for 
the development of the youthful 
musician’s powers; he therefore 
speedily sought a larger sphere at 
Dresden, and became the pupil of 
Carl Maria von Weber, who ac- 
cepted him simply on account of 
his talent, since that celebrated 
* See vol. ix. pp. 174, 390. 
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composer had hitherto refused to 
receive any ééves under his care, 
because of the annoyance the 
drudgery of teaching occasions. 
The relation between master and 
pupil may be easily understood, 
when it is said that Julius Bene- 
dict not only remained four years 
at Dresden, but accompanied We- 
ber to Berlin and Vienna, witness- 
ing the first performance (1821) of 
Der Freischiits at the former, and of 
the Luryanthe (1823) at the latter, 
capital. Impressed with a high 
consideration of his protégé’s ta- 
lent, and assured of his compe- 
tency to undertake the highest 
duties of his profession, Weber 
procured for him in 1825 the im- 
portant post of Musical Director 
at Vienna, under Duport, where 
the discharge of his duties was so 
efficient that he exchanged that 
situation for one of greater pro- 
minence at Naples, under Barbaja,* 
where he filled the office of maes- 
tro al cembalo and conductor both 
at the San Carlo and Fondo 
theatres. 

Although the demands of his 
position now drew largely upon 
his time, Julius Benedict found suf- 
ficient leisure for composition, and 
having already produced the mu- 
sic of two ballets, Anea nel Lasio, 
and Le Minitre de Beaujon, be- 
sides a considerable number of 
vocal and pianoforte pieces, he 
brought out (1827) his first opera, 
Giacinta ed Ernesto, the cast of 
which included Mdlle. Unger, the 
Neapolitan éuffo Casaccia, Fiora- 
vanti, and Rubini. The success 
of this work was sufficient to in- 
duce him once more to devote him- 
self to the same range of musical 
creation, the result of which was 
another opera, / Portaghesi a Goa, 
which, interpreted by Mdlle. Ade- 
laide Tosi, Winter, Benedetti, and 
Lablache, added considerably to 
his already-established celebrity. 


* See vol. ix, p. 511, 
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The fame of the young maestro 
having now become established, 
he was induced, soon after the re- 
ception of his second effort, to 
make a tour through Italy, during 
which he gave concerts at Naples, 
Lucca, and Milan, and proved 
himself to be an accomplished 
pianist no less than a brilliant com- 
poser. 

From Italy Julius Benedict was 
once more drawn towards the place 
of his birth, where the reputation 
he had legitimately earned from 
the most severe of musically criti- 
cal countries had already gained 
for him great renown, to be im- 
mediately enlarged upon the per- 
formance of his opera in German. 
From Stuttgard he once more 
wended his way to Dresden and 
Berlin, and having there ‘won golden 
opinions’ from those who witnessed 
the fulfilment of their prognostica- 
tions of his celebrity, he determined 
to spend the winter in Paris, mak- 
ing the progress of his art the chief 
occupation of his residence in that 
captivating city. In March 1831 
he returned to Naples, and not 
long afterwards had the good for- 
tune to make the acquaintance of 
Madame Malibran, who, with her 
usual appreciation of talent, at once 
foretold his future career, and set 
herself to assist him in achieving 
its advantageous results. By the 
inducement of this gifted artiste, 
he proceeded to Bologna in 1832, 
and visited England in 1835. Im- 
mediately on his arrival in London 
he took a position at his first con- 
cert, as I have already related,* 
which was the most successful of 
the season of that year. Although 
his reception in London was all he 
could have desired, he was not 
induced immediately to fix his resi- 
dence there ; but, intending toreturn 
to Italy, he passed part of the winter 
of 1835-6 in Paris. 

In the spring of 1836 a duffa 


* See above, p. 25. 
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opera was initiated at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and Julius Benedict was 
selected as chef d’orchestre simply 
on account of the talent he had 
exhibited during the preceding 
summer. From London he set out 
again for Naples, where, soon after 
his arrival, an operetta, Un Anno 
ed un Giorno, one of the most feli- 
citous of his creations, was per- 
formed for the début of Frederic 
Lablache, the worthy and estima- 
ble son of the great basso profundo. 
Returning to London in the win- 
ter of 1837, he brought this suc- 
cessful operetta with him, and gave 
it at the Lyceum Theatre, where 
he again occupied the position of 
musical composer and conductor. 
Having now permanently estab- 
lished himself in London, Julius 
Benedict commenced the arduous 
duties of his profession with his 
wonted energy ; but, finding that 
no maestro can exist in our cold 
climate merely as a composer, he 
also devoted his immediate atten- 
tion to tuition. In spite of the 
tax upon his time and patience 
this occupation necessitated, he 
threw off no less than three operas 
between the years 1838 and 1846, 
the Gipsy’s Warning, the Bride of 
Venice, and the Crusaders, the suc- 
cess of which was quite as much 
of European as of English cele- 
brity. From 1844 to 1846 Julius 
Benedict occupied the post of mu- 
sical composer at Covent-gar- 
den, first under the direction of 
Mdme. Vestris and Mr. Charles 
Mathews, and afterwards of Messrs. 
Charles Kemble and Bunn, and 
raised the character of that theatre 
by the taste, tact, and judgment 
he manifested in the management 
of the operatic department. 
Amongst the great triennial mu- 
sical réunions, that of Norwich has 
always held a prominent rank. It 
was, therefore, as high a compli- 
ment as could possibly have been 
paid to Julius Benedict when the 
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committee requested him to under- 
take the distinguished office of 
conductor of the Festival of 1845 
—a position he still continues to 
occupy, to the satisfaction of the 
committee as well as for the ad- 
vancement of art. In this year, 
notwithstanding the arduous nature 
of his numerous professional avo- 
cations, he made several journeys 
through the United Kingdom with 
the principal Italian vocalists, act- 
ing as pianist and conductor at a 
series of highly successful concerts. 
On the opening of the Philhar- 
monic Hall at Liverpool in 1849, 
his acknowledged talent secured 
for him the direction of several 
grand concerts, by which the erec- 
tion of that building was inaugur- 
ated. 

In 1850 Julius Benedict accom- 
panied Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt 
(then Jenny Lind) to the United 
States and Cuba, where he re- 
mained nearly twelve months, dur- 
ing whichtime he conducted no less 
than one hundred and twenty-two 
concerts in all the principal cities 
and towns of the American con- 
tinent. On his return to Europe, 
severe domestic affliction befell 
him by the death of a son through 
an accident from the falling of the 
funnel of a steamboat on the 
Rhone, and soon afterwards by 
the decease of his amiable and ac- 
complished wife. Gradually, how- 
ever, listening to the claims of his 
art, Julius Benedict proved to the 
world, in 1857, that he had lost 
none of his pristine talent, by the 
manner in which he wrote an over- 
ture and incidental music to the 
tragedy of Macbeth, which was 
played at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Princess Royal with the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, Jan. 25th, 1858. 
From that period to the present he 
has been indefatigably prosecuting 
his labours, conducting, during the 
seasons of 1859 and 1860, Italian 
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operas at Drury-lane and Her 
Majesty’s theatres conjointly with 
Signor Arditi. During this engage- 
ment he composed the recitatives 
and arranged Weber’s Oderon for 
the Italian stage, an adaptation that 
has deservedly won the highest 
encomiums. Amongst the more 
recent works by which he has in- 
creased his fame, the following may 
be especially mentioned : ‘ Undine,’ 
‘Richard Cceur de Lion,’ and 
‘Sta. Cecilia’ — cantatas written 
for the Norwich Festivals of 
1860, 1863, and 1866; and the 
Lily of Killarney, brought out 
at the Royal English Opera in 
1862. He also undertook in 1864 
the composition of a grand opera 
under the title of Zsmeralda, the 
libretto of which is founded upon 
Victor Hugo’s celebrated novel, 
and produced the oratorio of .S¢. 
Peter at the Birmingham Festival 
of 1870; besides several other 
works of considerable importance. 

Julius Benedict, now a ‘ natural- 
ised Englishman,’ received the hon- 
our of knighthood last year, and 
permanently resides in London, 
where he deservedly enjoys the 
good opinion of musicians, having 
won for himself the warmest friend- 
ships, both within and without the 
circle of a profession he has adorn- 
ed by his works and promoted by 
his unremitting assiduity. 

The concert season, like that of 
His Majesty’s Theatre, of 1835 
was perhaps ‘the dullest of the 
dul? that may ever have been 
remembered. At the first four of 
those given by the Philharmonic 
Society—with the exception of 
Spohr’s symphony, ‘Die Weihe 
der Tone,’ known in this coun- 
try by the incorrectly translated 
title, ‘The Power of Sound,’ 
which was played at the first— 
there was no novelty whatever, 
either instrumental or vocal, pre- 
sented; and so little was that com- 
position understood—although its 
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difficulties were overcome with 
greatease under Sir George Smart’s 
direction—that it was not repeated. 

The fifth concert, at the end 
of April, presented some features, 
however, of a more exciting cha- 
racter; for Mr. Neate played 
Hummel’s concerto in A minor, 
in the performance of which parts 
were carefully finished; but, on 
account of its wanting that light 
and shade which the composer 
imparted to its interpretation,” it 
did not in the slightest degree 
move the proverbially coldest of 
audiences that ever assemble 
anywhere in Europe. In the se- 
cond act, a septett by Neukommf 
elicited some applause, but it af- 
forded nothing else than a fulfil- 
ment of the old proverb, Beaucoup 
de talent, pas de génie. The vocal 
portion of this concert was in- 
trusted to Grisi, Rubini, and La- 
blache, and this alone enlivened 
a performance which had well nigh 
been amongst the heaviest at which 
any Aabituéhad ever ‘assisted.’ Grisi 
sang—will her version of the final 
bravura from Rossini’s Za Donna 
del Lago ever be forgotten ?—with 
greater ease and brilliancy than 
ever; Rubini more than confirmed 
the good opinion in which he was 
universally held as a pure and legi- 
timate singer of classical music, by 
the really impassioned manner with 
which he gave the ‘Cara imagine’ 
from the Zaudberfléte; and Lablache 
gained a unanimous encore for his 
rendering of the great scena of 
Mephistopheles, ‘ Va sbramando’— 
one of the grandest songs that ever 
was written—from Spohr’s Faust— 
an opera that has been eclipsed in 
modern times by Gounod’s work 
under the same title, which, al- 
though a charming combination 
of innumerable plagiarisms, ad- 
mirably put together, is no more 
to be compared with the crea- 

* See vol. ix. p. 260, 
t See vol. ix, p. 395. 
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tion of his gifted German prede- 
cessor than anything he himself has 
ever produced—before or since he 
constructed the delicious musical 
idyl of the second act—can be 
said to have entitled him to the 
name and reputation of a master 
after the sublime type. To have 
heard Lablache declaim Spohr’s 
scena was to have been brought into 
contact with musical perfection. 
The intensity of passion he threw 
into every note, combined with the 
grandeur of his magnificent organ, 
produced an effect which never 
has been, and, in all probability, 
never will be, surpassed. The only 
expression that can give the slight- 
est notion of Lablache’s version is, 
that it was perfectly ‘fiendish; just, 
in fact, as the character represented 
can only be imagined to be. Three 
such specimens as these, nay even 
the latter in itself, might have been 
deemed more than sufficient for 
one performance ; but the ‘ climax 
was capped,’ as brother Jonathan 
expresses his idea of anything su- 
perlatively great, when the three 
joined in the trio ‘ Di parli d’amore,’ 
which brought the performance to 
an end with unwonted éc/at. 

The sixth Philharmonic was 
graced by an event which can by 
no means be overlooked : the per- 
formance by William Sterndale 
Bennett—our own highly esteemed 
countryman, and thoroughly gen- 
uine musician—on Monday, May 
11, of a pianoforte concerto com- 
posed and played by himself, as it 
was the next day stated in the 
Times, ‘so as to indicate execution 
at once correct and tasteful in the 
highest degree.’ 

The early career of this eminent 
musical composer, like that of 
many others of his countrymen in 
science, art, and commerce, was 
of a chequered character. Born 
in 1816, at Sheffield in Yorkshire, 
he had the misfortune to lose not 
only his father—Robert Bennett, a 


musician of more than average 
ability, and the organist of the 
parish church of that town—but 
his mother also, at so early an age 
that he has scarcely any recollec- 
tion of them. Not very long after 
this severe loss—indeed, whilst he 
was only three years old—he was 
taken charge of by his grandfather, 
John Bennett, who held the ap- 
pointment of vicar choral, or lay 
clerk, in King’s College, Cambridge. 
Having discerned the dawning of 
musical genius in his interesting 
protégé, and with a view to make 
the acquirement of its theory and 
practice a means for the future 
livelihood of the somewhat pre- 
cocious boy, John Bennett entered 
him as a chorister of his own col- 
lege when he had reached his 
eighth year, the age at which boys 
are usually admitted into cathedral 
and collegiate choirs—those nurse- 
ries of musical, as they ought also 
to be, agreeably to the statutes of 
founders and benefactors, but 
which they now are not, of clas- 
sical education. Here William 
Sterndale Bennett’s progress was 
so rapid, and his talent so obvious, 
that he attracted the attention of 
the Rev. W. F. Hamilton, a mem- 
ber of Peter House, and speedily 
secured his patronage. ‘This gen- 
tleman, being persuaded that the 
gifted chorister of King’s could have 
no chance of rising to future emin- 
ence if he remained merely as a 
singing-boy in the choir of that 
college, neglected as to his musical 
no less than as to his ordinary edu- 
cation, made interest with the au- 
thorities of the Royal Academy of 
Music, then but recently established 
in Hanover-square, London, who 
admitted him into that institution 
at the earliest moment its rules 
permitted—ten years of age—and 
forthwith took charge of his studies. 
In entering this musical seminary 
it is customary for a pupil to 
make choice of the instrument 
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which he purposes to adopt as his 
specialty in after-life. This choice, 
however, not precluding the pos- 
sibility of change at some future 
time, William Sterndale Bennett, 
after a short time, gave up the 
violin as his instrument, and finally 
abandoned it for the pianoforte. 
The usefulness of his first selec- 
tion was, however, of considerable 
service to him in the prosecution 
of his studies, since it not only 
gave him a greater insight into the 
means of writing for stringed in- 
struments, but enabled him, by the 
correct judgment of the ear, to de- 
cide at once as to the key-nete of 
any chord, and even of any single 
note, which might be struck. This 
peculiarity is indeed possessed by 
violin players in a much more ac- 
curate degree than by those of any 
other instrument; and it needs no 
elaborate proof to indicate how 
highly important and advantage- 
ous the acquirement of such a fa- 
cility must be to any musician 
who makes composition his study 
and pursuit. 

The violin having been dis- 
carded for the pianoforte, William 
Sterndale Bennett now assiduously 
applied himself to obtain a mastery 
of the mechanical difficulties of the 
latter instrument. In his practice 
he had at first the assistance of 
Mr. William Holmes, an accom- 
plished pianist of acknowledged 
merit. Under that gentleman’s 
tuition his progress was so rapid 
that he was speedily transferred to 
the care of Mr. Cipriani Potter,* 
who had been the pupil of Attwood, 
Calcott, and Crotch, all eminent 
English musicians in their respec- 
tive departments, with whom he 
was afterwards most worthily to be 
compared. Mr. Potter was not 
only competent to instruct the 
young pianist in the sound method 
of musical practice peculiar to this 
country, but, having pursued his 

* See vol, viii. p. 456. 
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own studies in Germany after he 
had been parted with by the Eng- 
lish ‘ worthies’ with whom he had 
in earlier life been associated, and 
having also enjoyed the friendship, 
advice, and assistance of Beet- 
hoven, he was able to instil into his 
juvenile pupil’s mind those com- 
paratively modern adaptations 
which especially belong to the 
German school, and are of incom- 
This Mr. Potter 
did with uncompromising fidelity, 
whilst, from the perseverance of 
his pupil, he was able to prognos- 
ticate his future celebrity. 

During the time, however, that 
William Sterndale Bennett was pro- 
secuting his design of becoming a 
well-skilled pianist under such com- 
petent instructors as Mr. William 
Holmes and Mr. Cipriani Potter, 
he did not omit to give his atten- 
tion to the study of the theory and 
rules of composition. Here, again, 
he was singularly fortunate in ob- 
taining the aid of Mr. Charles Lu- 
cas,* himself one of the earliest 
and most accomplished pupils 
whom the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic ‘ built’ for the profession. After- 
wards he became the pupil of Dr. 
Crotch in the department of theory; 
but he obtained very little assist- 
ance or tuition from that professor, 
who, upon his retirement from the 
Royal Academy, transferred him 
to Mr. Cipriani Potter, in whose 
competency he was able to place 
the utmost confidence. 

No sooner had the crude system 
of musical notation and the strict 
rules of harmony been mastered, 
than William Sterndale Bennett 
turned his attention to composition, 
and produced, as one ofthe first spe- 
cimens of his talent, that which was 
afterwards to give him more per- 
haps ofa continental than ofa native 
renown—a symphony written upon 
the models of Haydn and Mozart. 
This symphony was much admired, 


* See vol, ix. pp. 256-7. 
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not only for the freshness of its 
phrases, but on account of the 
cleverness of instrumentation by 
which every motive was coloured. 
The fertility of William Sterndale 
Bennett’s musical invention, whilst 
under Mr. Charles Lucas’s tuition, 
was considerable. He was inces- 
santly at work, and produced in 
rapid succession a series of fugues, 
as well as an overture to the Zem- 
pest, which indicated unquestion- 
able talent and the largest promise. 
Amongst the most noteworthy of 
the specimens he was then con- 
stantly throwing off at brief inter- 
vals, his pianoforte concertos in D 
minor, E flat, and C minor may 
be particularly mentioned. These 
concertos were written whilst he 
was Mr. Potter’s pupil, and the two 
latter were performed at concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society by the 
special invitation of the directors, 
contributing to his rising reputa- 
tion, and indicating that a brilliant 
career was before him. He also 
had written two pianoforte con- 
certos in F minor, an overture en- 
titled ‘ Parisina,’ and an instru- 
mental sestet for pianoforte, two 
violins, viola, violoncello, and 
double-bass, before he had com- 
pleted his twentieth year. But very 
few of these specimens have been 
published ; and as they have been 
laid aside because of the modesty 
of the composer, rather than on 
account of any imperfection of 
structure, their very existence is 
forgotten, although there is not 
one amongst them that will not 
bear comparison with similar ef- 
forts of several of the best and 
oldest masters. 

In the year 1836, after he had 
left the Royal Academy of Music, 
having published several of his 
early compositions, William Stern- 
dale Bennett had the good fortune 
to make the acquaintance and win 
the esteem and regard of Mendels- 
sohn. By the invitation, and at 


the earnest entreaty, of that great 
and accomplished maestro, he was 
induced to visit Germany and take 
up his residence at Leipsic, where 
several of his works, particularly 
his overtures the ‘Naiades’ and 
*Waldnymphe’—written after he 
left England —and his _piano- 
forte concerto in C minor, were 
performed at the celebrated Ge- 
wandhaus Concerts, under Men- 
delssohn’s own personal direction, 
So great is its popularity, that the 
former of these compositions is 
constantly played at Leipsic, no 
less than in every other town of 
Germany where purely classical 
music is cultivated; indeed, no 
‘scheme’ of thoroughly acknow- 
ledged merit or character is ever 
drawn for the best German in- 
strumental concerts without the 
‘ Naiades’ overture forming one of 
its chief features. 

In spite of the promise indicated 
by his compositions, and the assur- 
ance of success if he could but en- 
joy the benefits of continental ex- 
perience, the world had hitherto 
not smiled very benignantly upon 
the rising professor. His published 
compositions were much too clas- 
sical to command a rapid sale, and 
but for the liberality of Messrs. 
Broadwood and Sons, the renowned 
pianoforte-makers,* it is doubtful 
whether the juvenile aspirant could 
have even accepted the patronage 
of Mendelssohn. They, however, 
stepped in to his assistance, and 
sent him on his way, with such en- 
couragement as only delicacy of 
feeling and kindness of heart can 
proffer. They had confidence both 
in the integrity and the talent of Wil- 
liam Sterndale Bennett, and they 
have not been disappointed in him, 
either as a man or as a musician. 

Whilst residing in Germany, 
where he remained during the years 
1837 and 1838, William Sterndale 
Bennett often played in public at 


* See vol. ix. p. 32. 
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the Gewandhaus Concerts—his own 
concerto in C minor most fre- 
quently —and also brought out se- 
veral of the overtures he had pre- 
viously written, but not published 
in England, all of which, especially 
the ‘ Naiades,’ as has been men- 
tioned, being most favourably re- 
ceived. At the end of two years— 
years of intense application and 
study— he returned to London, 
where he established himself, and 
at once obtained the highest repu- 
tation as a composer, a pianist, and 
a teacher of music. At this time 
he had the good fortune to make 
the acquaintance and win the af- 
fections of Miss Wood—the daugh- 
ter of Captain Wood, an officer 
in the Royal Navy, who resided 
at Southampton —herself an ac- 
complished pianist from having had 
the advantage of being instructed 
by Mrs. Anderson. <A few years 
after William Sterndale Bennett’s 
return to London he married this 
lady, with whom he lived in the 
most perfect harmony and affection 
of married life until the year 1862, 
when, after several months ofsevere 
affliction, she died, to the almost 
inconsolable grief of her husband 
and three children — two sons 
and a daughter—who survive her. 
Whilst paying his addresses to 
this lady, he wrote an overture— 
amongst the most facile and ele- 
gant of his several orchestral pre- 
ludes—now well known from being 
annexed to his popular cantata, 
the May Queen, composed ex- 
pressly for the Musical Festival at 
Leeds in 1858, which he himself 
conducted. This overture, to 
which he had at first given the title 
‘ Marie-le-Bois,’ had not been pre- 
viously published. 

Soon after his return from Ger- 
many, and his establishment in 
London, William Sterndale Ben- 
nett brought out his overtures, the 
‘Naiades, and ‘Wood Nymphs,’ 
better known at Leipsic by its Ger- 
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man title, ‘ Waldnymphe,’ and af- 
terwards that which he had en- 
titled ‘ Parisina,’ previously to his 
leaving England. These orches- 
tral preludes contain many ele- 
gant and original specimens of part- 
writing, and fully confirm Men- 
delssohn’s judgment respecting 
their merit. After producing these 
compositions, he gave his attention 
almost exclusively to tuition, and 
has rarely devoted himself to the 
higher department of his profes- 
sion, except when any special oc- 
casion has called for the exercise 
of his powers. 

Independently, however, of his 
high standing as a London musician 
and till within the last three or four 
years as the conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, William Stern- 
dale Bennett also holds the highly 
honourable office of Professor of 
Music in the University of Cam- 
bridge. To this professorship he 
was unanimously elected in 1856, 
upon the death of Dr. Walmsley. 
The duties which devolve upon him 
in this office are not, however, 
onerous, being chiefly confined to 
the examination of exercises for 
musical degrees, and to conducting 
two or three concerts during the 
winter and spring terms. 

Of late years, with the exception 
of the cantatas written to order 
—the May Queen for Leeds; that 
for the opening of the great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862; the 
fantasia-overture, ‘Paradise and the 
Peri,’ for the Jubilee Concert of 
the Philharmonic Society ; and his 
Ode for the installation of the Duke 
of Devonshire as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge—the last 
three works all thrown off in 1862 
—William Sterndale Bennett has 
published nothing of note ; neither 
has he prepared any other works 
upon the theory and study of mu- 
sic than his Classical Practice for the 
Pianoforte, which appeared in 1841, 
and a Discourse upon Harmony, 
D 
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which followed in 1849. Truly, 
therefore, may every lover of music 
indorse the following remarks, re- 
cently made respecting him by ano- 
thereminent musical professor, Herr 
Ernst Pauer: ‘ For myself, I must 
be permitted to express my regret 
that this accomplished master now 
writes so little, and leaves an ex- 
pectant public without fresh publi- 
cations. Has the minstrel hung 
up his lyre for ever? It is to be 
hoped not.’ At the installation of 
the Marquis of Salisbury as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, 
and successor to the late Earl of 
Derby, during the Commemoration 
(June 22d) of 1870, the degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred upon Wil- 
liam Sterndale Bennett, onoris 
caus@; and at the close of last 
year the honour of knighthood was 
granted him by her most gra- 
cious Majesty, at the same time that 
the like distinction was awarded 
to Julius Benedict.* 

The seventh Philharmonic Con- 
cert, May 25th, was one of the 
most unequal that it ever was the 
misfortune of the subscribers to 
listen to ; for the two symphonies— 
Spohr’s in E flat and Beethoven’s 
in D—the latter of which threw 
the former wholly into the shade— 
and Mendelssohn’s A/idsummer’s 
Night's Dream and Beethoven's 
Fidelio, were so slovenly played 
under Mori’sf leading, that it was 
suggested ‘ there was a fine opening 
just then for a new leader in Lon- 
don, as it was impossible that he, 
who by no means satisfied the cri- 
tics in this capacity, could bear 
the weight of everything upon his 
shoulders, especially as other ve- 
teran performers were retiring, or 
should do so.’{ A Belgian violon- 
cellist, M. Servais, débuted on this 
occasion, but made little or no im- 
pression, his tone being thin and 


* See above, p. 20. 
+ See vol, viii. p. 623. 
+ See léhencum for 1835, p. 419. 
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wiry, and ‘his execution, although 
considerable, by no means neat 
or perfect, and being carried to 
an extremity made both his ex- 
pression and his brilliancy ¢reppo 
caricato to enable him to deserve 
the name of an arfis¢e in the high- 
est sense. * M. Servais laboured 
under this especial disadvantage, 
that Lindley still ‘held his own 
against all comers,’ so that if he— 
or any other violoncellist—could 
have played like an angel, they 
would have failed to satisfy the pub- 
lic taste. Because M. Servais mani- 
fested that unusual manner of pro- 
ducing his tone which has come in- 
to fashion, not quite meritoriously, 
since Piatti in a measure took the 
place that Lindley vacated, the 
public were warned that ‘ there was 
so much danger of music being 
corrupted, if not utterly destroyed, 
by extravagance and whimsicality, 
that it could not be too decidedly 
laid down that no forced effects, 
no passion pushed to its extreme, 
or delicacy refined into super-deli- 
cacy, deserved to be admired, al- 
though they might be excused in 
consideration of the talent of the 
performer.’¢ The fact was, that M. 
Servais produced his tone by that 
intense pressure ofthe fingers which 
has since been better understood 
by the term zébrafe, and this was 
at once denounced to be spasmo- 
dic, and a not altogether creditable 
trick. ‘ Dear old Bob,’ as Lindley 
was called, brought out all his tone 
like the rolling notes of an organ, 
with no effort that was painful to 
the eye and not altogether satis- 
factory to the ear. There was no 
inordinate pressure used by him to 
bring out note after note, such as 
is invariably witnessed in the pre- 
sent day. He could crack a nut 
between the tips of his fingers and 
the finger-board by simple pressure, 
and the effect of his tone being al- 
* See Athencum for 1835, Pp. 419- 
+ Id. ibid, 
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ways smooth, there was no tremu- 
lousness whatever apparent in his 
playing. It was the same with 
Dragonetti’s contre-basso playing. 
His left hand was more like a claw 
than anything else in the world; 
and as he and his confrére of up- 
wards of thirty years—to speak 
quite within the mark — played 
everything placed before them with 
the utmost ease and purest tone 
as to sound—as I have heard 
Sir M. Costa again and again say— 
like the pedals of a grand old organ, 
nothing inferior would or could be 
accepted in their place or room. 
If it ever happened that these two 
orchestralists were absent, it was 
at once perceived. True indeed 
that Lindley did not make his in- 
strument always ‘ sing,’ as violon- 
cellos nowadays invariably do in 
such passages as Weber, Meyer- 
beer, and Gounod have written for 
them ; but this is to be accounted 
for by the fact that, in the times of 
my own earliest remembrance, the 
strings were universally thicker 
than they are now. 

If at the Philharmonic Concert, 
out of which the above remarks 
have originated, M. Servais’ violon- 
cello performance did not generally 
satisfy, it was very far from being 
the case as respected M. De Beriot, 
who played—as he almost invari- 
ably did—a composition (a con- 
certo) of his own with the utmost 
brilliancy. It seemed, indeed, that 
this ‘was the ove thing of the season, 
and as if his tone was brighter and 
purer, as well as more delicate and 
genuine, and his execution more 
brilliant than ever.’* Thoroughly 
do I indorse this opinion, for it 
was the last time but one I ever 
heard him play—an event on that 
account themore permanently fixed 
inmy memory. ‘The vocalists on 
this occasion were Madame Cara- 
dori and M. Ivanhoff,t both of 


* See Atheneum for 1835, p. 419. 
tT See vol. viii. p. 627; vol. ix. p, 630, 
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whom were rapidly declining in 
power. The former, like a genuine 
artiste, managed to cover the de- 
fects which time had made upon her 
once pure and sympathetic organ; 
but the other tried to make the 
song ‘ Vivi tu,’ with which he at 
one time enchanted every one, 
effective by noise rather than re- 
finement, so that the saying was 
indeed painfully verified ‘ that fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt.’ H, 
Phillips had the bad taste to at- 
tempt to ‘measure weapons’ with 
Lablache—by selecting Spohr’s 
scena*—of whose manner the re- 
membrance was much too recent 
not to induce every one to feel 
that the Englishman’s version was 
as imperfect as it was impertinent. 
The music, in the first place, was 
wholly beyond his reach ; and inthe 
next, it was altogether unsuited to 
his heavy and somewhat mechani- 
cal style. 

At the eighth and last Philhar- 
monic Concert of this year I heard 
M. Herz, a German pianist of a 
large continental reputation, but 
except possessing considerable bril- 
liancy of finger, having very little 
besides to claim consideration. 
This well-known and successful 
musician was an Austrian by birth, 
having been born at Vienna, Janu- 
ary 6, 1804. His studies were 
commenced at Coblentz under his 
father, who rather taught him by 
means of certain elementary trea- 
tises then in vogue, than by any 
remarkable gifts or talents of his 
own. His progress was, how- 
ever, so rapid, even under those 
manifest disadvantages, that at 
eight years of age he played the 
‘ variations of Hummel’ (Op. 8) at 
a public concert, and obtained 
considerable applause. 

In order to strengthen his left 
hand, which showed signs of weak- 
ness, his father set him to learn 
the violin, which, as an expedient, 
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was eminently successful. Urged by 
his master, M. Hunten, an organist 
at Coblentz, to commit his ideas 
to writing, Herz, at the early age 
of eight and a half, wrote his first 
composition for the pianoforte—a 
remarkable feat, seeing that he had 
been only three months under the 
tuition of that instructor. This and 
other indications of future promise 
at once induced his father to take 
him to Paris, where he was entered 
as a pupil of the Conservatoire, 
April 19th, 1816, under Pradher, 
then an eminent professor of the 
instrument the young pupil was ere 
long to make essentially his own. 
Rising from his sick-bed, to which 
he had been confined by an attack 
of smallpox, to attend the Conser- 
vatoire examination, he obtained 
the first prize for his manner of 
playing Dussek’s 12th concerto and 
‘a study,’ by Clementi; and from 
this event the remarkable popular- 
ity he enjoyed throughout the whole 
of his career may be dated. Not 
satisfied, however, with the pro- 
gress he had made, he still pursued 
his studies — at first, for theory, 
under M. Dourlen, and afterwards 
under Reicha. Upon hearing Mo- 
scheles, on that ‘ master’s’ arrival 
in Paris, Herz at once adopted his 
method, when his own style im- 
mediately became more brilliant, 
light, and elegant. The result 
of this was that his composi- 
tions for the pianoforte became 
at once the rage, not only in Paris, 
but ‘throughout all Europe, which 
lasted, with more or less extension, 
for the next twelve years. The 
time had now arrived for the young 
pianist to exhibit his talent upon 
a wider field than even Paris af- 
forded ; and therefore, in 1831, in 
company with the celebrated violin- 
ist Lafont, he made a tour through 
Germany, giving concerts in most 
of the principal towns and cities. 
In 1835 he came to London, and 
played, not only, as I have said, 
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at the last Philharmonic Concert 
of that year,* but at other véznions, 
both public and private, besides giv- 
ing a concert on his own account, at 
which he introduced several hither- 
to unheard works of somewhat too 
much of an ad captandum charac- 
ter, although they were generally 
pronounced to be models of a new 
and brilliant style, that was likely 
to supersede the more solid system 
of pianoforte-playing which had for 
its interpreters such ‘masters’ as 
Hummel,t Moscheles,t J. B. Cra- 
mer,§ Field,|| Cipriani Potter,§ and 
several others of corresponding ex- 
cellence and merit. Herz’s success, 
however, was even greater at Dub- 
lin and Edinburgh than it had been 
in London, the musical public in 
those cities having been influenced 
much more by dash and brilliancy 
than by solidity of manipulation. 
Not satisfied with earning money 
almost with the same rapidity as 
he executed the most difficult pass- 
ages, Herz became a pianoforte 
manufacturer with Klepfer at Lyons 
and Paris, and very speedily lost the 
money he had gained by the pur- 
suit of his more legitimate calling. 
Not convinced, however, that 
pianoforte playing and pianoforte 
making were never likely to accord, 
upon dissolving partnership with 
Klepfer he set up for himself in 
the latter occupation, and speedily 
completed the ruin that partner- 
ship had commenced. To re- 
cruit his diminished resources 
he resolved to visit America, 
where he naturally anticipated that 
he would be well received, because 
his music was as warmly accepted 
there as it had hitherto been in 
Europe. Nor was he disappointed; 
for in the course of three times 
visiting the chief towns of the 
* See above, p. 35. 
+ See vol. ix. p. 260. 
t See vol. viii, p. 457. 
§ See vol, viii. p. 454. 
|| See vol. ix. p. 395- 
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States, he gave no less than four 
hundred concerts, the profits aris- 
ing from which must have been 
enormous. From the States he 
went to the Havanna, Vera Cruz, 
and Mexico; after which he pro- 
ceeded to Peru, Chili, and Cali- 
fornia, whence he returned by way 
of Valparaiso and Lima, finally 
arriving at Paris in 1851, after 
five years’ absence from that capi- 
tal. Here he again set to work to 
perfect the manufacture of pianos, 
which had been carried on at a 
considerable loss during the period 
of his lengthened travels. Success 
now attended this business; and to 
its requirements, with the exception 
of making an occasional holiday to 
visit and give concerts in Spain, 
Belgium, Holland, the towns on the 
Rhine, Poland, and Russia, Herz 
devoted his almost entire attention.* 
Of late years, little or nothing has 
been heard of him, whilst his com- 
positions, about which all the world 

* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom. iv. pp. 316-17. 


once ridiculously raved, are equally 
forgotten. For my own part, I have 
always regarded Herz as one of the 
most unsatisfactory players and fri- 
volous composers for his instrument 
the world has ever met with. If 
at any time the saying was realised 
of ‘a man going up like a rocket, 
and coming down like a stick,’ it 
assuredly was so in his case. I 
really believe that Herz could play 
no other music than his own—at 
least I did not hear him attempt 
anything else, and assuredly I know 
of no one of his contemporaries 
who could say that he was ever 
believed to do so. If he at 
any time tried this experiment, it 
must have been a miserable fiasco. 
He had neither the genius nor 
the disposition to understand the 
grand masters; and thus, unlike 
that race of musicians, it must be 
said—in the words ofa once popular 
ballad, now alike universally for- 
gotten— 


*O no, we never mention him, 
His name is never heard!’ 





THE POWER OF SONG. 


THROUGH the long aisles her clear voice rose and rang, 
Thrilling above us to the vaulted roof, 
Dying in fretted niches far aloof ; 

Borne on its wings our fancies heavenward sprang. 


The loiterer on the sunny morning leas 
Starts as a bird springs sudden at his feet ; 
Hears the fresh air awake to music sweet, 
And turning dazzled eyes above him, sees 


The brown wings flutter, hears the rippling notes, 

Till bird and strain both vanish in the blue ; 

Then, from the fair world, bathed in light and dew, 
His silent praise up with the cadence floats. 


And through the day’s full hours, hot, hard, and long, 
The magic of sweet sounds lulls brain and heart, 
Haunting the court, the camp, the street, the mart, 

With rare faint echoes of remembered song. 





HOME, SWEET HOME. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
I AM DECEIVED. 


Hap Miss Cleeve given me time 
to enjoy myself, that Sunday after- 
noon’s walk through those lovely 
grounds would have been one of 
the happiest of my lif2; but she 
hurried me so fast from lawns to 
gardens, from gardens to park, from 
aviary to lake, from summer-house 
to waterfall, that I could only carry 
back to our cottage a confused 
memory of trees, and turf, and par- 
terres filled with exquisite flowers ; 
of an all-pervading scent of he- 
liotrope ; of hot-houses, where hun- 
dreds of bunches of grapes hung 
from the roof, while peaches clus- 
tered thick on the trellis-work at 
the back. 

She took me into a conservatory, 
where there was not a plant I had 
ever seen before ; she dragged me 
away almost by force from an en- 
tranced contemplation of silver and 
gold pheasants ; she scarcely per- 
mitted a moment to be employed 
in viewing the swans. Only once 
did she allow a decided halt, and 
that was under a mulberry-tree. 
There in an incredibly short space 
of time she ate about a pint of 
the fruit, and came away with 
her hands dyed violet, and her 
dress stained in several places with 
the juice. 

‘Lucky it is not a silk,’ she re- 
marked, when I drew her attention 
to this fact. ‘ Aunt said this morn- 
ing it was getting too chilly for 
muslins ; but I carried my point. 
I detest silk dresses ; don’t you ?” 

My experience of them having 


been limited, I was unable to give 
a satisfactory answer. 

*I like dresses,’ proceeded Miss 
Cleeve, ‘that wash, and are clean 
again. What is the good of being 
in the country if one has to be got 
up perpetually like a stiff-starched 
frill? It is very well for old ladies, 
who do not want to run about and 
enjoy themselves, to be arrayed in 
all sorts of magnificence; but I can- 
not see why young people should 
be victimised with fine clothes; can 
you ? 

My Sunday apparel having been 
always a trouble to me, I could 
agree with her on this point, and 
felt glad to do so. 

‘You must find it very dull living 
all alone with your grandmother, 
and never having a young person 
to speak to,’ she said after a pause. 

‘I do not care much for young 
persons,’ I answered ; ‘ the few I 
have known never made _ them- 
selves particularly pleasant to me.’ 

‘Present company of course ex- 
cepted,’ she said. 

* Yes,’ was my reply ; ‘I like the 
little I have seen of you very well.’ 

‘Very well, indeed” she repeated, 
laughing. ‘ There is an ungrateful 
wretch, after all the trouble I have 
taken on your behalf. The least 
you might have said was that you 
liked me very much.’ 

‘But, Miss Cleeve, I expos- 
tulated, ‘ you told my grandmother 
you did not take all that trouble 
to please me, but to please and 
amuse yourself.’ 

‘Ah, that was only my amiable 
way of putting it, she remarked 
carelessly. ‘When you are as old 
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as I am, you will not think of tak- 
ing everything au pied de Za lettre.’ 

‘What does that mean?’ I in- 
quired. 

‘Why, you little dunce, do you 
not understand half a dozen words 
of the simplest French ?’ 

I felt my face burn and my eyes 
fill with tears at her insolence, but 
I answered bravely enough, 

‘What chance have I ever had 
of learning anything ? 

For a moment she remained si- 
lent, then giving my hand a swing 
backwards and forwards, she said, 

‘ That was a very rude speech of 
mine, and I beg your pardon. I 
am sorry to have vexed you.’ 

‘You did not vex me—much,’ 
was my answer ; ‘ but I have often 
and often wished I knew more.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied, and walked 
on without speaking for a little time. 
Then she turned to me abruptly, 
and began, ‘ What does your grand- 
mother intend to do with you ?” 

‘She does not intend to do any- 
thing with me that I know of.’ 

‘Does she not mean to have you 
properly educated ?” 

‘She thinks I have learned all it 
is necessary for a girl in my station 
to understand.’ 

‘And what is that “all,” if I may 
inquire ?” 

‘I can read, and write, and do 
accounts ; I can sew tolerably well, 
and could knit stockings, only gran- 
nie likes best to knit them herself; 
Iam able to make bread, and butter. 
I do not think I have learned any- 
thing else.’ 

‘And I suppose ultimately your 
grandmother will want you to mar- 
ry some respectable young man, 
whose dairy you can look after, be- 
sides attending to his comfort and 
welfare generally.’ 

‘I have not heard grannie say 
anything about it; but I am sure 
she would be vexed if I ever mar- 
ried a man who was not respect- 
able.’ 
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‘What a funny child you are!’ 
exclaimed Miss Cleeve; ‘ funny 
old-fashioned little monkey! It is 
a blessing people are so differently 
constituted. Had I your voice, not 
all the grandmothers, mothers, and 
aunts in England should keep me 
in Lovedale an hour. I would go 
and make my way in the world, ay, 
even if I had to sing about the 
streets, till somebody recognised 
my gift and took me by the hand.’ 

‘Hush, hush!’ I cried, for her 
vehemence frightened me. ‘ What 
can you want more than you have 
now ?” 

‘What have I?’ she asked. 

‘ All these beautiful gardens, all 
this lovely place. You have a 
grand house, you have carriages 
and horses.’ 

‘They are not mine,’ she said 
sullenly. 

‘They are as good as yours,’ I 
answered, with for me considerable 
spirit, as I considered she was un- 
der-rating her advantages and de- 
preciating the Misses Wifforde’s 
kindness. ‘They are as good as 
yours. This place is as much your 
home as our little cottage is mine. 
You can walk about and pull the 
flowers, and eat the fruit, just as I 
do, and some day you will marry 
Mr. Sylvester and be mistress here.’ 

‘ Yes, that is the programme,’ she 
observed. 

‘And you will be quite happy, 
then.’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ she agreed, with a 
covert smile which belied her words. 
‘When I am married to Sylvester, 
and when I am mistress here, I shall 
be quite happy, no doubt.’ 

‘You puzzle me,’ I said. 

‘How shocking, how sinful to 
puzzle that dear wise little head ot 
yours ! I believe one of my earliest 
exploits was crying for the moon— 
in some shape or other I have been 
crying for the moon ever since.’ 

‘ But what is the good of crying, 
if crying won’t get a thing ?’ 
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‘ My mother would tell you—But 
there, let us talk about something 
else. Come into the house, I want 
to show you my piano.’ 

At this suggestion I drew back 
appalled. With much fear and 
trembling I had already followed 
her amongst many head of horned 
cattle ; I had been knocked down 
by a huge dog; 1 had even ven- 
tured after my guide into the sta- 
bles, and accepted her peremptory 
invitation to enter the loose stall 
tenanted by Mr. Sylvester’s favour- 
ite horse. 

‘ They are all as quiet as kittens,’ 
explained Miss Cleeve ; ‘ indeed, 
the carriage horses have no more 
spirit than cats ; and by these and 
other assurances she had seduced 
me into dangerous proximity with 
creatures that had hind legs and 
stood seventeen hands high. But 
follow my leader any farther, I 
dared not. 

Lured on bya certain fascination, 
I had, with a shrinking trepidation, 
allowed myself to be led into the 
stable-yard, from which I could see 
many windows that looked out from 
the back of the Great House ; but 
the thought of entering the house 
itself appalled me. 

What if Miss Wifforde saw a 
stranger within her gates? what if 
already she had seen me? As the 
idea occurred, I tried to pull my 
hand away, with some dim idea 
of rushing off into the pine wood 
and secreting myself there. We 
were under the shadow of the pine 
branches when Miss Cleeve made 
her suggestion, and escape at the 
moment seemed easy and desirable. 
But my companion was stronger 
than I. 

‘No, my dear,’ she said, tighten- 
ing her hold ; ‘you are my prisoner, 
and I shall not let you away till it 
suits my sovereign will and plea- 
sure ; you remember I told your 
grandmotherthat possibly she might 
aever see you again. There is a 
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place for hanging up dresses in my 
bedroom as large as a stall ; I think 
I shall shut you up there, so that I 
can lay my hand on you whenever 
I want some one to talk to.’ 

I was not afraid of being locked 
up, but I was afraid of meeting any 
person. 

How I besought the girl to let 
me go! how, even with tears, I 
begged and prayed of her to release 
me! But she only laughed at my 
entreaties ; and when at length I 
threw myself on my knees before 
her, she laughed still louder. 

The advantage was all on her 
side. She was not merely stronger 
than I, but she was a vixen in her 
strength. She did not care whe- 
ther she hurt me or not; I dared 
not have hurt Miss Cleeve. 

‘You horrid obstinate little 
wretch she cried, her eyes spark- 
ling with fury ; ‘I wonder at your 
presuming to set up yourwill against 
mine. Will you come into the house 
this moment, as I desire you? I 
shall beat you if you try my temper 
any longer. And besides, what is 
the use of your struggling? You 
know if you kicked, or scratched, 
or bit me, I could have you sent to 
prison, and fed on bread and water. 
You are a nasty ungrateful little 
thing ; I wanted to be friends with 
you, and this is the way in which 
I am treated in return.’ 

Blinded with tears and fairly con- 
quered, I listened to this graphic 
résumé of my sins, and then endea- 
voured to effect a compromise. 

Would she promise to let me 
leave the instant I had seen her 
piano? Would she insure that I 
should not meet her aunts or Miss 
Hunter, or anybody? Would she 
allow me to run home by myself 
through the dusk fast, because my 
grandmother must be getting un- 
easy ? 

All this I asked, and to all of it 
she replied—No! She refused to 
promise anything but this—that if 
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I would not do what she asked, 
she would never forgive me; she 
would never speak to me while 
she lived again. 

‘ And I will tell my aunts what a 
wicked girl you are, and they will 
not let you stay in their cottage,’ 
she finished ; and then, when I re- 
luctantly agreed to accompany her, 
she broke into a peal of laughter 
and said, 

‘What a goose you are!’ 

It was therefore by reason of 
gross intimidation that I entered 
the Great House. To my intense 
relief the front door stood open, 
and we entered and passed through 
the hall, which was unlighted, with- 
out meeting any servant. Miss 
Cleeve, still suspiciously keeping 
hold of my wrist (it was black and 
swollen for a fortnight afterwards), 
led the way up four steps, broad 
and easy, then along a wide corri- 
dor, at the extreme end ofwhich she 
opened a door, and signing me to 
enter, I stood next moment in the 
presence of Miss Laura and Miss 
Dorothea Wifforde. 

Consider my feelings. Never 
had I been so terrified before; not 
even when at St. Stephen’s I had 
crept one Saturday evening into the 
dark church to listen to a rehearsal 
which was being held by the light 
of dips in the organ loft, the form 
that I attempted to sit down upon 
tipped over with a noise sufficient 
to bring organist and choir to a 
standstill, and to cause me to flee 
out into the graveyard as though 
a thousand ghosts were in hot pur- 
suit. Never before—not when 
Mrs. Isaac Motfield opened her 
vials of wrath, and poured them 
over my devoted head—had fear 
taken such absolute possession of 
me, body and soul. No street 
Arab, suddenly dragged from his 
accustomed gutter, and accorded 
the unwished-for honour of an in- 
terview with his temporal lord— 
the lord of a year—could have 
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experienced one half the agony 
that fell to my lot when introduced 
by that faithless and perverse girl 
into such high and mighty com- 
pany. 

There, at the entrance of a large 
room—a room so large indeed that 
to look down it seemed to me like 
looking down the main aisle of St. 
Stephen’s—lighted, and that only 
dimly, by a smouldering wood fire, 
stood I, Annie Trenet, with Miss 
Cleeve, a heavy oaken door pos- 
sessed of an immense handle, a 
long corridor, four steps, a wide 
hall, another door which my com- 
panion had closed on her entrance, 
more steps, an avenue apparently 
interminable, and the lodge gates, 
between me and liberty. 

At the other end of the room 
sat the Misses Wifforde and Mr. 
Sylvester. On a table beside Miss 
Laura stood a hissing urn. They 
were not prepared for or expecting 
visitors even in their own rank of 
life. I knew how solemn a matter 
the entertainment of an invited 
guest was in our humble home, 
how utter the dismay when an un- 
invited one appeared at our doors. 
The solemnity and the dismay I 
mentally intensified after the fa- 
shion of a rule of three. 

Given that the arrival of an un- 
wished-for visitor caused a certain 
amount of annoyance and confu- 
sion in the Motfield household, 
what would it do in the Wifforde ? 

Never before did I cast out a 
sum so rapidly ; and the result was— 
led on and deluded by Miss Cleeve, 
I had sinned past hope of pardon. 

Too young still to find relief in 
strong phrases, I did not even 
whisper to myself, ‘God forgive her, 
for I cannot; but I know I felt 
some sentence of that sort. 

Here will the reader pardon a 
digression ? Since I have arrived 
at years of discretion, the conclu- 
sion has been forced upon me, that 
when the period of strong feeling 
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is well-nigh ended, that of strong 
expression commences; once we 
begin the tragedy of words, the tra- 
gedy of sensation must be a story 
of old. Which all, no doubt, will 
seem like nonsense-writing, for so 
quiet a tale as that of my poor life. 
But everything is comparative ; 
and from my youth upwards the 
Misses Wifforde had bounded the 
limits of my social horizon, there- 
fore the bating of breath and the 
quickening of pulse that occurred 
at the moment may perhaps be im- 
perfectly understood, can certainly 
not be described. 

It may be thought that, spite of 
doors and corridor, I might have 
fled even then. But to me flight 
was impossible; I stood rooted to 
the carpet, whilst I heard, as in a 
dream, a voice asking: 

‘Where have you been, Lizzie ? 
Sylvester went to every place he 
could think of to look for you, but 
without success,’ 

‘It is a great pity Sylvester gave 
himself so much trouble,’ answered 
Miss Cleeve, advancing towards 
the fireplace, and pulling me after 
her ; ‘he knows perfectly well Iam 
not at all likely to tumble into the 
lake or the deep pool, and that is 
about the only sort of accident 
that could possibly occur in such 
benighted regions as these. I have 
passed a very profitable and plea- 
sant afternoon in showing Miss 
Trenet (Miss Wifforde, Miss Tre- 
net—general introduction consid- 
ered as effected) the gardens and 
domain of the Great House. Miss 
Trenet is much impressed by the 
beauty and grandeur of the Wif- 
forde estate, and considers that of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The fire was low, and Miss Wif- 
forde short-sighted, therefore she 
had not the slightest chance of 
recognising me, even supposing 
she had in her drives to and fro 
chanced to become aware of the 
fact of my existence. 


‘ How do you do, my dear?’ she 
said therefore in the kindest man- 
ner imaginable, extending her hand 
as she spoke. ‘I cannot at the 
moment recall to my mind where 
I have heard the name of Trenet 
before, but it sounds familiar. I 
hope your grandmamma’s rheuma- 
tism is better.’ 

‘ Thank you, ma’am,’I answered, 
perfectly bewildered at this recep- 
tion, ‘she is pretty well.’ 

‘I am glad to hear that,’ was 
the reply. ‘I feared from your 
grandpapa’s manner this morning 
that it was rather a serious attack.’ 

‘Gracious goodness, aunt!’ here 
interposed Miss Cleeve, ‘ you do 
not suppose, surely, I should have 
devoted a whole afternoon to that 
horrid little giri the Rawlings have 
imported. ‘This creature is a dis- 
covery and possession of my own. 
I have stolen her as the fairies 
steal babies. She is nobody’s child; 
and she lives nowhere in particular, 
unless it may be in the middle of 
the Love, where I made her ac- 
quaintance, singing like one of 
those insufficiently-clothed young 
women, who have no wardrobe to 
speak of, excepting a shock of hair 
and a looking-glass.’ 

‘Elizabeth! exclaimed Miss 
Laura, in a tone of expostulation. 

‘Miss Laura Wifforde, my dear 
aunt, will you kindly pour out a 
cup of tea for this orphan child, 
whom I have adopted? was all 
the notice that dreadful Miss 
Cleeve took of the implied re- 
proof. 

But matters had now come to 2 
pass when I felt I must speak. 

‘I am very much obliged, | 
began—and my voice shook so 
painfully, that I had to jerk the 
words out, throwing each one sin- 
gly, as it were, at my listeners ; ‘ but 
I would rather not have any tea, 
thank you—and, O, if you would 
let me go back to my grandmo- 
ther! She will think I am lost; 
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she will be so vexed at my having 
dared to come here.’ 

‘I declare, Annie Trenet, you 
are enough to provoke a saint!’ 
cried out Miss Cleeve, before any 
one else could speak. ‘ Every- 
thing was going on so beautifully ; 
and you have spoilt it all. See if 
I ever take any more trouble for 
you again. You may stay at home 
for ever, and never see anything 
worth seeing, or hear anything 
worth hearing, for aught I care ;’ 
and Miss Cleeve was turning from 
me with an expression of anger 
and disdain when Miss Wifforde 
interposed her authority. 

‘ Lizzie,’ she began—and by the 
flame that was licking its way 
round a log Mr. Sylvester had 
thrown on the fire, I could see she 
looked pained and disappointed— 
‘in this house you sda// pay some 
regard to the most ordinary rules 
of courtesy. Whoever this young 
lady may be, you have most griev- 
ously hurt her feelings— 

‘And she has hurt mine!’ inter- 
rupted Miss Cleeve. ‘I wanted to 
be friends with her, and she would 
not let me.’ 

*O, Miss Cleeve, how can you 
say so?’ I cried out. ‘You did 
show me beautiful things to-day, 
and I shall never forget them ; and 
I am grateful. But—but—if I 
might only go home, ma’am’—this 
to Miss Wifforde, in utter despair 
of being able to finish my sentence 
as I had intended. 

‘Certainly, my dear, you shall 
go home,’ answered Miss Wifforde 
kindly ; ‘ but first have a cup of 
tea and piece of cake, and then, 
if you will tell us where you live, 
some one shall return you safely to 
your grandmother.’ 

‘I can go home alone quite well, 
thank you,’ I said ; ‘and I would 
rather not have any tea, please.’ 

‘What a strange girl ’ remarked 
Miss Laura Wifforde, whilst Mr. 
Sylvester, looking on, said nothing, 
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but glanced towards Miss Cleeve ; 
and as if in answer to that glance, 
she came across to the spot where 
I was standing with Miss Wifforde, 
who was standingalso, looking down 
upon me in puzzled silence. 

‘Little Trenet,’ she began, ‘I 
have been very rude to you, and I 
am sorry for it. Let us kiss, 
and be friends? and she suited 
the action to the words. ‘ Hereis 
a seat; take your tea, and I will 
tell my aunts all about it. One 
morning last week,’ continued Miss 
Cleeve, leaning on the back ot 
an easy-chair she had pushed me 
into, and addressing her audi- 
ence over my head, ‘while the 
other members of this household 
were wrapped in slumber—the ser- 
vants here, I may remark, do not 
rise with the lark—I walked down 
to the river, expecting to find that 
pleasing stream as quiet and com- 
monplace as ever. ‘lo my aston- 
ishment, however, as I neared its 
bank, I heard some one singing— 
not a subdued song, not after the 
fashion in which one generally 
hears words and music alike mur- 
dered, but out loud and clear, like 
a lark, or a prima donna, or a 
street crier, if you like that com- 
parison better. My river-nymph 
was seated on a stone in the mid- 
dle of the stream, which rippled 
an accompaniment to her melody ; 
and the ballad she had selected, 
and which she sung @ 4a Madame 
Serlini, with long-drawn pauses and 
other thrilling effects, was “‘ Home, 
sweet Home.” Although I did 
not in the least believe her to be 
anything but a spirit, I considered 
it my duty to applaud.’ 

‘Dear Lizzie, said Miss Laura, 
interrupting, ‘do get on with your 
story a little faster.’ 

‘I must either tell my story my 
own way, or not at all,’ answered 
Miss Cleeve. 

‘Could you not give us the out- 
line first, and fill in the details 
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afterwards ?’ inquired Mr. Sylves- 
ter. 

‘No, I could not. Shall I pro- 
ceed, or shall I for ever after hold 
my tongue ?” 

‘Proceed, by all means,’ de- 
cided Miss Wifforde ; and Miss 
Cleeve triumphantly resumed her 
narrative. 

‘Where was I when you, aunt 
Laura, interrupted the flow of my 
discourse >—O, clapping my hands 
and shouting bravo so enthusiasti- 
cally that my songstress jumped 
up, frightened apparently out of 
whatever amount of senses she 
possessed; I then recognised 
her as the impressionable small 
person, who had wept so bitterly 
—why, it is not for me to pretend 
to guess—when // Barbiere was 
performed at Fairport. 

‘Of course I immediately in- 
quired how it happened she had 
been transported from the stage- 
box in Fairport theatre to a great 
stone in the middle of the Love ; 
whereupon she favoured me with 
some domestic particulars, stating, 
amongst other matters, that she 
was an orphan, the daughter of an 
artist, and that she lived in a white 
cottage down yonder with her 
grandmother, all of which, being 
interpreted, means, that my nymph, 
when in the flesh and not in the 
spirit, takes up her abode in a cer- 
tain picturesque dwelling on the 
way between here and Lovedale, 
owned by the Miszes Wifforde, 
and tenanted by Mrs. Motfield.’ 

*So, then,’ exclaimed Miss Wif- 
forde, in the same kindly tones as 
before, only frosted—with the same 
amount of cordiality, only iced— 
‘you are old Mrs. Motfield’s grand- 
daughter? I hope you will be a 
good girl, and try to prove a com- 
fort to her ; for she has known much 
sorrow.’ 

How glad I was I had not tasted 
their tea or touched even a crumb 
of their cake! 
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Somehow, the fact of my absti- 
nence enabled me to answer with 
more spirit than I had yet dis- 
played, that ‘ my grandmother often 
said she did not know what she 
should do without me.’ 

‘An observation which, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, I can vouch 
to be accurately reported,’ said 
Miss Cleeve. ‘ Mrs. Motfield really 
cherishes the most touching faith 
in her grandchild’s goodness ; but 
you have not allowed me to com- 
plete my story.’ 

‘I think it is unnecessary for 
you to continue it,’ remarked Miss 
Wifforde. ‘We understand now who 
this—who Miss Trenet is; and if 
she will finish her tea, ‘Thomas 
shall walk home with her, as no 
doubt Mrs. Motfield must feel un- 
easy at her absence.’ 

‘No doubt Mrs. Motfield feels 
perfectly easy in the matter,’ re- 
torted Miss Cleeve. ‘I told her 
as plainly as I could speak, that 
she need not be afraid of my eat- 
ing Annie up. She knows the girl 
is quite safe with me.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, my dear, as it 
is getting very dark, and as Mrs. 
Motfield probably keeps early 
hours, I think that if Miss Tre- 
net—’ 

‘TI will not have any tea, thank 
you,’ I said decidedly, interrupting 
the inevitable finish of her sent- 
ence I foresaw; ‘and I do not 
want any one to go home with me, 
please ; and I am very much obliged 
for your kindness, Miss Cleeve ; 
and—and good-evening, ma’am,’ I 
concluded hurriedly, wondering how 
I was ever to reach the end of 
that immense room—walk all over 
those intermediate yards of carpet- 
ing by myself. 

‘Iam going to Mr. Rawling’s,’ 
remarked Mr. Sylvester quietly, 
‘and will see that no harm reaches 
this young lady between here and 
the cottage, which I know by sight 
perfectly well.’ 
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‘I will go with you to the par- 
sonage,’ cried out Miss Cleeve. 

‘You have had quite walking 
enough to-day, Lizzie,’ suggested 
Miss Laura. 

‘Not one half enough,’ she re- 
plied. 

‘I would much rather you re- 
mained quietly at home,’ remarked 
Mr. Sylvester with charming can- 
dour. 

‘I know you would, and for that 
very reason I intend to walk un- 
quietly abroad. Besides, I pro- 
mised to return this lamb safe into 
the Motfield fold. Come, little 
Trenet; we will run all the way 
down the hill, and make Sylvester 
angry, if you like.’ 

That was a mode of spending a 
Sunday evening to suggest under 
the very noses of the Misses Wif- 
forde; and as they stood, with those 
noses rather uplifted in the air, too 
proud to wrangle with their rela- 
tive, too proud even to interpose 
their authority before a stranger, I 
could not help feeling thankful that 
my lot had been cast in a cottage 
instead of in that immense house 
with those stately ladies, who looked 
as though they never could have 
been young, for guardians. 

They were, however, too genu- 
inely gentlewomen not to endea- 
vour, though vainly, to set me at 
my ease ere I departed from the 
Great House. 

Of mine own accord, I should 
never have ventured a more fami- 
liar leave-taking than that previous- 
ly recorded. Miss Wifforde held out 
her hand, on the fingers of which 
diamonds glittered, and retained 
mine a moment while she said, 
‘Tell Mrs. Motfield I believe her 
grandchild to be a good and mo- 
dest girl.’ 

While Miss Laura added, ‘ I am 
sorry your feelings should have 
been wounded in this house, and 
that you would not take your tea.’ 

O, that tea! But they meant it 


all kindly, those dear old ladies. 
They were very good to me, con- 
sidering the circumstances under 
which I made their acquaintance. 

Imagine, if you can (you being 
a humble member of the middle 
classes of society), a madcap young 
princess seducing you into the in- 
nermost sanctum of Windsor Castle, 
upon the privacy of her most gra- 
cious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Whether the deed be possible or 
not, my limited knowledge of such 
establishments does not enable me 
to decide. The reader is only re- 
quested to imagine such a catas- 
trophe. 

For my own part, kings and 
queens, emperors and empresses, 
were vague and impalpable powers 
when compared with our ladies of 
the Great House. 

Always in the future, when I 
heard that passage read in the 
Scriptures concerning those who 
were supposed to be drunk with 
new wine, I imagined they must 
have looked and felt as I did when, 
having just crossed the threshold 
of another life, I lifted my feet hur- 
riedly from the steps, and thank- 
fully retraced my way, still dizzy, 
still like one in a dream, to my 
humble home, which I fancied in 
my ignorance I should never wish 
to leave again. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISS CLEEVE’S OPINIONS. 


‘Sit,’ began Miss Cleeve, when 
we were clear of the house, ‘ did 
not the old ladies act “ more poker” 
splendidly this evening ?” 

‘I wish you would not ridicule 
them, Lizzie,’ he replied; ‘you 
know I cannot bear to hear you.’ 

‘True, and I ought not to annoy 
you ; but still, you must admit their 
backbones have been gradually stif- 
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fening into iron forinnumerable cen- 
turies. Iron is not iron, but some- 
thing else, in the first instance ; 
and they, so long in process of 
stiffening, stiffened up into harder 
metal than ever when I introduced 
my protégée.’ 

‘And they were right to do so. 
I had no business to go to the 
Great House, and you had no bu- 
siness to take me, Miss Cleeve,’ I 
answered. Out in the darkness, 
with the cool wind blowing upon 
my hot forehead, I was not afraid 
to speak my mind, and I spoke it. 

‘A miracle! exclaimed Miss 
Cleeve ; ‘little Trenet has found 
her tongue, and the power to use 
it. Goon, mydear. There is no 
evening service anywhere ; and if 
there were, we should not attend 
it. In such and such a chapter, 
and at such and the twenty-four 
following verses, you will find it 
written—go on, Annie; the con- 
gregation has found the text, and 
is all attention.’ 

‘What is my text, then, Miss 
Cleeve?’ I asked. 

‘Old heads shall be put on 
young shoulders immediately,’ she 
replied without a moment's hesita- 
tion; ‘for such is the law and the 
prophets.’ 

‘My dear Lizzie, how can you 
be so absurd, and, I must add, so 
irreverent ?’ asked Mr. Sylvester. 

‘My dear Sil, the life we lead 
ought to make any young person 
absurd and irreverent. You, of 
course, are different, because when 
you came into the world the nurse 
found out you had already learned 
your A BC and Catechism. For 
my own part, I believe our re- 
spected aunt Dorothy was born ina 
front, and had a set of false teeth.’ 

‘You know,’ he interposed rather 
vehemently, ‘she wears her own 
beautiful gray hair, and that there 
is nothing false about her.’ 

‘You need not get into a passion 
over the matter,’ she suggested ; ‘I 
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only spoke metaphorically ; but I 
put it to you now as a matter of be- 
lief and fact : do you or do you not 
believe that when Miss Wifforde 
made her début on the stage of this 
wicked world, she was got up regard- 
less of expense ; with her hair quite 
smooth, and her clothing fitting 
her without a crease? My opinion 
is she came into existence beauti- 
fully dressed, and looking precisely 
what she does now—the primmest, 
stateliest, dearest, most provoking 
old lady in Christendom.’ 

‘ Why provoking ?” 

*O, because she has a certain 
standard to which she would raise 
and lower all people. She cannot 
understand youth. Only to think 
how many hundred years must 
have come and gone since she was 
young herself! She cannot com- 
prehend young people ; she cannot 
comprehend me.’ 

‘You think that a very remark- 
able want of understanding?’ He 
said this quietly, but I fancied I 
could detect a lurking sneer in his 
voice as he put the question. 

‘Yes ; I am sure a child might 
understand me.’ 

‘J am by no means so certain 
of that,’ he replied. ‘What does 
Miss Trenet say ?” 

I think it is very easy to under- 
stand Miss Cleeve,’ was my answer, 
finding one expected. 

‘You sweet darling! and what 
do you understand about Miss 
Cleeve ?’ coming round to the side 
on which I was walking, and putting 
her arm round my neck. 

‘1 think you like your own way, 
and are angry when any one else 
wants her way.’ 

‘ Meaning you and me.’ 

‘ Meaning you and anybody.’ I 
said this bravely. 

‘There’s a little rustic for you, 
Sil,’ remarked Miss Cleeve after a 
pause, which I know now was one 
of mortification. ‘There is your 
simple country maiden. Ifshe be 
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so caustic in her teens, what will 
she prove at thirty ?” 

‘ That is a problem I really can- 
not solve,’ replied Mr. Sylvester ; 
and for a few minutes we all walked 
on in silence. 

Then the young gentleman, 
wanting perhaps to soothe the 
trouble he knew I must have felt 
that evening, began to talk to me 
about myself and my home. 

More especially, I remember, 
he spoke concerning music like 
one who loved it; and when the 
young moon was rising over the 
plantations of the Wifforde domain, 
I told him I never heard or ima- 
gined anything like Madame Ser- 
lini’s singing ; at which statement 
he smiled and said, 

‘You are not singular in your 
opinion. Some of the best musi- 
cal critics of the day believe there 
never has been, and never will be, 
such another prima donna as Lu- 
cia Serlini, and I am inclined to 
agree with them. But you have a 
wonderful voice yourself, my cousin 
reports, he went on ; ‘ what do you 
intend to do with it ? 

‘I, sir? Nothing,’ was my an- 
swer. 

How I was growing to hate my 
voice, that seemed always getting 
me into scrapes! If I could have 
buried it in the deep pool that 
night, it should never have pre- 
pared fresh troubles for me. 

‘Adhere to that resolution,’ he 
said, ‘and you will do well.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed Miss 
Cleeve ; ‘ she will make the best of 
that wonderful gift which God has 
given her, or do very ill. Suppose 
we had talents, Sil—or enough ta- 
lent to make those we possess 
available—should we not turn 
them to account ?” 


There came no answer to this. 
Looking at the pair stealthily, as 


we three walked soberly along the 
road, I vaguely understood that 
they were unhappy ; that the bread 
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of dependence—be it ever so 
thickly spread with butter—must 
of necessity seem dry and tasteless 
in the mouths of some who have 
to eat it day by day. 

Just as I had refused my tea and 
cake that night, so would they 
have refused some portions of their 
entertainment had they dared. 

Somehow in my head there took 
root at that moment an idea that 
life is not so out of proportion as 
we are apt in our ignorance to think 
it. Early or late, one must begin 
to learn the letters of the social 
alphabet, with a view of reading 
the truths of our existence aright. 

My first introduction into grand 
society commenced that curious 
process of education which, as it 
can never be considered quite 
ended until some one closes our 
eyelids for us in the last sleep earth 
knows, may not, I think, inappro- 
priately be termed the education 
of hereafter; since having been 
going on through all time, it must 
somehow, for good or for evil, in- 
fluence eternity. 

As we neared the cottage I could 
see my grandmother standing by 
the gate, watching evidently for 
me. She had a shawl wrapped 
round her head and_ shoulders, 
so I knew she must have been 
standing there for a considerable 
period. 

*‘O, Miss Cleeve,’ I cried, my 
conscience smiting me for having 
caused that dear old woman a 
moment's anxiety, ‘grannie is out 
waiting for me—see ! 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ answered the 
young lady. ‘£ It was all my fault ; 
and when I tell her so she will 
not be angry.’ 

‘She is never angry with me; I 
told you so before,’ I replied a little 
rudely ; ‘but she must have been 
uneasy or she would not be stand- 
ing there, and I cannot bear to 
grieve her.’ 

Hearing which, Miss Cleeve and 
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Mr. Sylvester exchanged glances, 
and the latter said, 

‘Suppose you run on and tell 
her you have come back to her 
safe and sound. We shall not be 
more than two minutes after you.’ 

No sooner said than done. 
Along the moonlit road I darted 
like an arrow released from the 
bow. O, what a sense of freedom 
seemed to enter my soul as I sped 
on, cleaving the crisp air of that 
clear bright autumn night ! 

I fancy the birds as they fly 
must feel the same sort of delight 
asl experienced. The noise made 
by my steps on the sandy road, 
slight though it was, quickened me 
to more rapid motion, and my 
breath came fast as, throwing my 
arms about her neck, I panted out, 

‘It is I, grannie; so glad to get 
back to you at last.’ 

‘Where have you been all this 
time, child?’ she asked. ‘I could 
not rest indoors, thinking that 
something had happened to you. 
Where have you been ? 

‘At the Great House,’ was my 
answer. ‘I could not get away 
earlier. Miss Cleeve and Mr. Syl- 
vester brought me home.’ 

‘Brought you home! You are 
dreaming. Brought you home, in- 
deed ! What next, I wonder 

‘I hope you have not been un- 
easy about Annie, Mrs. Motfield,’ 
cried Miss Cleeve, now distant 
about a dozen yards; ‘you re- 
member I promised to bring her 
safe back to you, and here she 
is.’ 

*You have taken far too much 
trouble, miss,’ was the reply, ‘ far 
too much. My duty to you, sir.’ 

This to Miss Cleeve’s com- 
panion, who raised his hat to my 
grandmother as though she had 
been a duchess. 

‘ How deliciously sweet the flow- 
ers smell here! exclaimed Miss 
Cleeve, inhaling the odours of our 
humble parterre as though they 


had never a plant or shrub in the 
whole of the Wifforde domain. 

‘Don’t they smell as sweet at 
the Great House?’ Mr. Sylvester 
inquired. 

‘No, I think not,’ was the reply. 
‘One always meets with flowers in 
a small garden that are never to be 
found in a large one—I have often 
remarked that fact ; but Mrs. Mot- 
field’s is altogether the dearest 
little house I ever saw in my life.’ 

‘Would you be pleased to walk 
in, miss, and rest for a while? 
asked my grandmother. 

I saw she did not like making 
the proposition lest she should 
seem taking a liberty, but she liked 
less the notion of appearing in- 
hospitable. 

‘Yes,’ answered Miss Cleeve, 
‘it would please me very much in- 
deed, if I should not be in your 
way. If you are going to those 
tiresome Rawlings, Sil, you might 
call for me as you return, or you 
can come in if you choose.’ 

‘What does Mrs. Motfield say? 
he asked, with a pleasant smile. 

‘I shall only be too much hon- 
oured, sir,’ she replied; and ac- 
cordingly we all four entered the 
house, and passed into the sitting- 
room, which seemed crowded by 
the unusual number of occupants. 

‘Is not it a darling cosy tiny 
morsel of a place?’ cried Miss 
Cleeve, appealing to her relative. 
‘Is not it a cvriosity parlour? 
Would not aunt Laura give her 
eyes for that old china? Dear 
Mrs. Motfield, where did you get 
those heavenly cups and saucers?’ 

It was a custom of ours—a rem- 
nant ofsuperstition it may seem to 
some persons, a proof to others 
that we were, as I have stated, very 
low indeed in the social scale— 
always on Sundays to wear and 
use the best of everything we pos- 
sessed. Let the morning be ever 
so wet, let the sky be ever so 
murky, or the snow ever so deep, 
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still, when we rose from our beds, 
we put on the newest and freshest 
of our clothes, we added some 
little dainty to our ordinary fare, 
we set out whatever of value or 
ornament our drawers and cup- 
boards contained, we drank our tea 
out of delicate china cups, that 
had come from the far-away village 
where my father was buried, and it 
was poured out from a silver tea- 
pot, which all the rest of the week 
we kept wrapped well up in flannel 
and locked carefully away. 

It was therefore to very old and 
very beautiful china indeed that 
Miss Cleeve had directed her at- 
tention. My grandmother must 
have delayed the evening meal for 
my appearance, since the tray stood 
on the little table beside the hearth, 
and the tea had not, I saw, gone 
even through that solemn process 
known to us careful folks as being 
‘wetted.’ 

‘You have not yet had tea,’ 
went on Miss Cleeve, as was her 
custom, without waiting for an an- 
swer to her question about the 
china. ‘Pray, Mrs. Motfield, do 
ask me to have some with you. 
Annie has not had a drop, though 
I stood guard over her on one side, 
and Miss Wifforde on the other, 
trying to make her swallow some. 
Sunday is the only day in the week 
we have no dinner ; why, is known 
alone to Providence and my aunts. 
The Wiffordes have some legend 
about the servants wanting to go to 
afternoon church—a total myth, I 
may remark by the way—and the 
consequence is, the moment we 
get back from morning service we 
are expected to eat a horrid cold 
luncheon, that is, I believe, laid out 
Over night, as though it were a fu- 
neral feast, and we get nothing 
more, excepting a cup of tea, till 
nine o’clock, when we have sup- 
per—also cold—after which, and 
prayers, we are all very glad to bid 
each other good-night. The only 
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comfort about the matter is, that 
the servants have to do with cold 
meat too, which I am sure is a 
serious trial to them.’ 

So this was the way of keeping 
Sunday that obtained at the Great 
House. On the whole, I concluded 
our modest festivity and perusal of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress appeared a 
more enticing programme. 

Miss Cleeve, at all events, seem- 
ed to enjoy her Sunday evening in 
our little parlour ; and even Mr. 
Sylvester, although she occasion- 
ally shocked his sense of grave 
propriety, could not always avoid 
laughing at her ceaseless chat- 
ter. 

As to my grandmother, she lis- 
tened, fairly amazed ; not an idea, 
a prejudice, or an opinion of her 
life but Miss Cleeve knocked over 
like ninepins. 

She sat there, dressed in her best 
black merino gown, with a pure 
white kerchief of fine lawn, clear- 
starched and ironed by her own 
hands, folded across her bosom, 
and secured at the throat by a 
brooch, set round with pearls, con- 
taining her mother’s hair, with her 
white locks smoothly braided back 
under the high widow’s cap, the 
fashion of which had never been 
altered in my memory, hearkening 
to this rattle-brained miss, who 
seemed to respect nothing in the 
heavens or on the earth. 

She never spoke of the Misses 
Wifforde save as old darlings, or 
funny old things ; she ridiculed the 
way in which the whole country 
side fell down and worshipped be- 
fore them; she called the Great 
House the High Place of Lovedale, 
and said the inhabitants thought it 
much more worthy of reverence 
than either church or chapel ; she 
described the Lovedaleites as being 
in matters of religion holy Catholics 
and Dissenters—both sects being 
disciples of Wifforde ; she thought 
a London season would kill the 
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poor dears, they would never sur- 
vive, she declared, finding out, as 
a practical fact, that there were 
other families, richer, older, more 
remarkable than theirs ; she inclined 
to a belief that if they had mar- 
ried fifty years before, and been 
blessed with twelve children apiece, 
a more intimate knowledge of the 
ways of young people must have 
ensued. 

And all through the discourse 
my grandmother could not get in 
a word, even edgeways—no, not al- 
though Miss Cleeve ate more bread- 
and-butter covered thick with plum- 
jam than I had ever seen consumed 
even by Tommy at Fairport, and 
drank her tea as though the china 
cup imparted an extraordinary and 
delicious flavour to it. 

The whole thing was like a 
dream, as much like a dream as 
my visit to the Great House, only 
more pleasant. 

We felt far more at home with 
Mr. Sylvester and his cousin than 
had ever been the case when Miss 
Hunter favoured us with a call. 
He was so courteous, and she so 
lively. She told us all about her 
own home, and her relations ; gave 
us a description of Dacres Park ; 
favoured us with reminiscences of 
her early life ; and imparted to my 
grandmother’s astonished ears the 
intelligence that she was utterly 
weary of highly civilised stupidity, 
and that if she could choose her 
own career, and were possessed of 
any talent, she would turn ballad- 
singer, opera-dancer, or author be- 
fore she would lead the monoton- 
ous existence most of the women 
she knew were doomed to pass. 

Then, having finished her tea, 
and her general conversation, or 
rather declamation, she suddenly 
said to my grandmother, 

‘What are you going to do with 
Annie ?” 

‘I do not exactly know what 
you mean, miss,’ was the reply; 
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while I pitifully whispered to Miss 
Cleeve, 

‘Don’t, please ; please, don’t ! 

‘Be quiet, you stupid little thing!’ 
she answered, quite out loud. ‘I 
want to know whether you intend 
to let her voice waste its sweetness 
on the desert air of Lovedale, or 
whether you mean to have her pro- 
perly instructed and brought out.’ 

‘I would rather not talk about 
Annie, if you will excuse my speak- 
ing so plainly,’ said my grandmo- 
ther quietly enough, though I could 
see her face flush and her hands 
tremble. ‘She has been placed by 
God in an humble path of life, in 
comparison to yours, miss; and I 
hope she will be content to walk 
in it honestly and discreetly, as 
her people have tried to do before 
her.’ 

‘Yes, grannie, I will!’ lexclaimed ; 
and what I said at the moment I 
meant. 

The glimpses caught of the world 
outside my home had not seemed 
to me very alluring; my experi- 
ences of general society had not 
proved uninterruptedly pleasant. 
Altogether, home seemed to me 
that evening a very desirable place 
in which to dwell, my path in life 
a more congenial one than that 
trodden by the Misses Wifforde. 

‘There seems to be a delight- 
ful unanimity between you two,’ re- 
marked Miss Cleeve, ‘ as charming 
as it is novel. Nevertheless— 

‘ Lizzie,’ interrupted Mr. Sylves- 
ter at this point, ‘ Mrs. Motfield 
has already told you she does not 
desire to discuss the question, and 
you should respect her wishes.’ | 

‘That is the manner in which 
all mine are usually repressed,’ said 
Miss Cleeve, turning to my grand- 
mother, and laughing good- hu- 
mouredly. ‘ Nevertheless,’ she pro- 
ceeded, ‘I shall come and see you 
one of these days quite by myself, 
and you and I will have along chat, 
with never a soul to bid us nay.’ 
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Had it been any other person 
but a relation of the Misses Wif- 
forde who made this promise, I 
know my grandmother would have 
said she did not desire either her 
visits or her conversation or her 
counsel ; but as matters stood, she 
was compelled to declare she should 
feel proud and happy to see Miss 
Cleeve at any time. 

‘Cela va sans dire, remarked 
the young lady to Mr. Sylvester ; 
and at the time I thought her ex- 
tremely ill-bred for talking in a 
foreign language before people 
who could not understand what 
she meant. 

I have heard the same thing 
done, however, so often since by 
persons who profess the very high- 
est breeding, that I am beginning 
to doubt the accuracy of my judg- 
ment in that, as in many other 


matters of more and less import- 
ance. 

Be this as it may, however, after 
Miss Cleeve’s short French sent- 
ence, we all seemed to get a little 
dull; and I felt very glad when 
Mr. Sylvester told his cousin she 
must really think of retracing her 
steps to the Great House. 

‘It is too late for Mr. Rawling’s,’ 
he observed, as they passed out 
into the moonlight. 

And Miss Cleeve answered, 

‘So far as I am concerned, I 
should always take good care it was 
too late for any of that delightful 
family.’ 

And then we locked and bolted 
the door, and went back into our 
parlour. But we could not lock 
and bolt out the world which had 
stepped across the threshold of our 
secluded home that day. 
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Peace should be mine at last, for thy love given 
Is mine alone ; but my soul restless turns 
Back to those days long past, with anguish riven, 
And at the memory, old fire re-lit burns. 
Pale ghosts of hopes long buried, half forgotten, 
Rise from their tombs at thought’s remorseless will ; 
I cannot bid them leave me—shallow, rotten, 
They haunt me, and, mad fool! I worship still. 


As the tired seaweed, tossed by angry billows, 
Clings, when the waves recede, to pitying sands ; 
So my torn heart on thine its worn love pillows, 
Clinging to thee to sunder memory’s bands. 
But the fierce waves return, with fury tearing 
The sobbing seaweed from the sands’ soft breast ; 
So tempests—passions of the past—despairing 
Thrust me relentless back to my unrest. 
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* Those that will not when they may, | 
When they will they shall have nay, 


A GARDEN-PARTY on the banks of 
the Thames: croquet and straw- 
berries the excuse; flirtation and 
matrimony the object. But in all 
the glory of a June sunlight, the 
bright river glittering as it runs on 
to the sea, roses flinging their rich 
perfume on the air, soft music 
blending with the song of birds, 
the excuse and the object are 
sometimes forgotten, and a deli- 
cious sense of purposeless idleness 
and inexplicable enjoyment alone 
remains. At least such was the 


case with Philip Kerr, captain in 
the Royal Rifles, as, leaning against 


a tree, he looked at the scene 
around him. 

What to him was the remem- 
brance that two brothers stood be- 
tween him and a title? What the 
apparently certain fact that his fa- 
thers broad woodlands and the 
halls where he was born were not 
for him? that his only home was the 
head-quarters of his regiment in a 
garrison-town, or the dining-room 
of the Rag and Famish? It was 
nothing to him at that instant that 
his pockets were empty, and his 
banking account overdrawn. Had 
he not irreproachable lavender kids 
on his hands, and, as far as he was 
concerned, priceless boots on his 
aristocratically small feet? Above 
all, was there not smiling on him, 
between her turns at croquet, the 
only unmarried daughter of the 
great City firm of Richley, Alpaca, 
and Co.? Not very young, and 
not very handsome, to be sure, but 
then there was a dowry of thirty 


thousand down, and seventy thou- 
sand to come when the senior 
partner should take his flight to a 
better world, and that surely would 
balance thirty years of age and a 
remarkably plain face. 

Besides, she was well inclined 
to regild with her wealth some worn- 
out coronet ; or, failing that, to at- 
tach herself as a branch grafted on 
to some long-descended family- 
tree, and so enter ‘society’ in her 
own right, as fourteenth cousin by 
marriage to a peer of the realm, 
rather than be admitted by suffer- 
ance of dowagers on the look-out 
for heiresses. 

Whilst awaiting this desirable 
event, she kept her hand in by a 
series of unlimited and sentimental 
flirtations with every agreeable and 
intellectual man she met with ; for 
Theodosia Richley went in for in- 
tellect—high art, Broad-Church 
notions, and women’s rights—and 
Philip being particularly agreeable 
and passably intellectual, and above 
all, the third son of a Scotch baron, 
Theodosia had selected him as her 
present aide-de-camp and attaché. 
She had always the alternative, in 
all cases when intellect asserted its 
superiority and became too trou- 
blesome, of referring it to the senior 
partner, without whose consent, as 
she plaintively remarked, ‘I should 
but inflict on you a penniless wife, 
my dearest Henry,’ or Robert, or 
whatever might be the Christian 
name of the present aspirant ; and 
this reference generally terminated 
in the dismissal of theagreeable and 
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intellectual being, no particular 
reason being given, and the fair 
Theodosia gently hoping, ‘ That 
though things were not propitious, 
still friendship need not be broken.’ 
Then by way of consolation would 
arrive anonymous presents, and a 
sentimental correspondence would 
be kept up with the family ; but to 
this stage Philip had not yet ar- 
rived. 

He was content to be smiled 
upon, to disregard the warnings of 
wiser men than himself, and drift 
down the stream, careless whether 
it stranded him on the sunny shore 
of a home paid for by his heiress- 
love, or dashed him on the barren 
rocks of foreign service. 

There were just two or three 
things that Philip could not do. 
With all his many fascinations, his 
perfect moustache, his talent for 
soothing irate tailors, his seat on 
horseback, and his step in the valse, 
he could not be angry or stern with 
a woman, or indeed with any one. 
He could not take anything deeply 
to heart, and he could not fret or 
fume as to what might or might 
not be his destiny ; and he leaned 
lazily against the tree and thought 
of nothing. 

The game was ended at last, 
and Miss Richley came towards 
him. 

‘Iam very tired, Captain Kerr,’ 
she remarked ; ‘ and the seats here 
are all in the sun.’ 

It was a fair challenge, and Philip 
accepted it. He was an Aaditué of 
the house, and he knew ofa shady 
walk; he could do no less than 
offer his arm to the heiress, and 
take her to it. And there they sat, 
the sunlight just playing through 
the branches, and the river rippling 
by. There was a certain luxury 
and ease in all this which struck 
Philip. 

A vision came across him of the 
dull garrison town, and the troop- 
ship, and the foreign station ; and 
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then the contrast: a home in Eng- 
land, hunting and shooting, Lon- 
don in the season, and the moors 
in August; and the thought shot 
across him, ‘ One word, and this 
may be mine.’ Then came a filit- 
ting thought of a fair young face, 
with its rosebud blushes and its 
trusting look. He put it away as 
too costly a bargain, and turned to 
the woman at his side. 

Now, he had certainly paid great 
attention to Miss Richley. ‘They 
had been much thrown together, and 
prudent relatives had implored him 
not to neglect so golden an oppor- 
tunity, and here it was at once. He 
had but to speak, and dare his fate. 
As well finish the matter now. 
Poor little Louie! well, no doubt 
she would find a better fellow than 
he was ; and so his resolution was 
taken. 

Truth to tell, Theodosia was ex- 
pecting an offer from him every 
moment. It was no new position 
to her, and her heart was too well 
arranged under her tightly-laced 
silk bodice to indulge in fluttering. 
She has gone through the same 
thing some fifty-one times before ; 
yet to-day she is puzzled. ‘Philip 
dear’ is the handsomest darling 
she has ever seen, except those 
Italian loves, the guardia nobile, 
and ¢hey are useless ; and then his 
father is a baron, who married a 
Lady Alice Somebody, and his se- 
cond brother is a clergyman, who 
married the widow of a dean, who 
was the daughter of an archbishop. 
Yes, dear Philip is on all sides so 
well connected; yet ‘Theodosia 
was puzzled. A friend had only 
that day spoken to her of a Scotch 
baronet who desired an introduc- 
tion, and then she would be a lady, 
if not in her own right, at least in 
right of her husband. 

Yet the friend had said Sir 
M‘Gregor M‘Gregor had red hair, 
splay feet, and an irritable temper ; 
and dear Philip was so good-look 
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ing, and with such a sweet disposi- 
tion; so what between Philip’s 
charms and her own indecision, 
she listened when he spoke of his 
‘devoted love’ with a _ pleased 
smile, and he felt that the day was 
won, and that they were engaged. 

No, not engaged. 

She was too good a daughter 
for that—not engaged till she had 
spoken to her dear papa, and 
smoothed the way for Philip to 
appeal to him for his paternal 
blessing. Phil would have dis- 
pensed with the blessing if the 
settlements had been all right with- 
out it, but he had no choice; he 
tried to throw a lover-like ardour 
into his voice as he said, ‘ Do not 
keep me too long in the agonies 
of suspense, dearest !’ but he felt a 
certain sense of relief in the fact 
that, not being formally accepted, 
he could not be expected to im- 
print a kiss on his fair one’s cheek. 
There was not much of a rosebud 
blush, and a good deal of poudre 
de riz there, and it looked dusty, 
to say the least. 

Miss Richley had a strict sense 
of propriety, or rather a desire to 
avoid its being known to the world 
at large how far matters had gone 
in any little affair of this kind, 
therefore Phil was not called upon 
for any display of devotion ; and 
when he put his heiress in the 
carriage which was to convey her 
back to the mansion in Marquis- 
square, where the family resided 
during the season, the farewell on 
either side was so studiously cour- 
teous and commonplace, that the 
acutest of chaperones could not 
have detected anything particular. 

Phil chartered a hansom, lighted 
a cigar, and drove back to Lon- 
don, pondering on his present po- 
sition, and wondering lazily how 
it would all turn out; but as he 
dismissed his vehicle at the club 
door, a woman offered him roses 
for sale. He stopped, and a shade 


came over his handsome ¢”seuciant 
face as he gave her a sixpence 
and took a pale tea-rose from her 
stock, 

‘I wish I was a rich man for 
your sake, darling,’ was the thought 
that flashed across his mind ; but 
the Rosebud to whom that thought 
was dedicated was far away across 
the seas: and Phil dismissed the 
passing cloud,and wentup the steps 
humming a gay air. 

Next morning, however, his 
courage slightly failed him, when 
he went to his necessary interview 
with the senior partner. If he did 
not succeed, he would probably 
have the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of the Commissioners 
in Bankruptcy, and if he did—but 
the life that such success entailed 
offered a prospect not too agree- 
able to the well-born thoroughbred 
Philip Kerr. 

Apparently, the visions of the 
night had not presented the Scotch 
baronet, red hair, splay feet and all, 
in too delightful a view to Miss 
Theodosia Richley; ‘ besides,’ as 
she mentally observed, ‘after all, 
dearest Philip was an Honourable.’ 
So, dressed in a most elaborate 
morning costume, all white fur- 
belows and blue ribbon, she wel- 
comed the handsome rifleman with 
one of her most fascinating smiles. 

Mr. Richley, though only a shop- 
keeper, was at heart a true gentle- 
man; his daughter’s welfare and 
happiness were his first considera- 
tion. 

‘Let her future husband,’ he 
often said, ‘be a gentleman, and, 
above all, a good man, and I'll 
find the money for a house and 
home, such as she has always been 
accustomed to.’ 

Underthese circumstances, Phil's 
honest acknowledgment that he 
had nothing to offer in the way of 
settlement was no bar to his pro- 
spects. His handsome face, his 
kindly genial manner, won Mr. 
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Richley’s heart, and the acute old 
tradesman read his character truly. 
If he had no very strong points 
about it, at least he had no very 
weak ones. His virtues and vices 
were all of the negative order, ex- 
cept that he possessed a splendid 
temper. 

The paternal consent and bless- 
ing were soon given ; and then ap- 
peared on the scene Mrs. Richley, 
who, duly prompted by her daugh- 
ter, added her blessing and con- 
gratulations, till Phil felt he could 
do no less than kiss his bride-elect, 
in a most calm and decorous way, 
in full view (as was proper) of her 
loving parents. 

Moreover, he was invited to take 
up his abode there for the remain- 
ing fortnight of his leave ; and ina 
good or evil hour, as it may seem 
to each individual reader, he ac- 
cepted. The luxurious establish- 
ment in Marquis-square suited not 
only Phil’s notions of comfort bet- 
ter than his three-floor bedroom 
and his club dinner, but also the 
state of his pockets. Rooms and 
dinner were gratis in Marquis- 
square; that was a great point. 
All went well for a few days, till 
the arrival of some country cousins, 
who, being newly married, expected 
to see every couple of lovers as 
demonstrative as they were them- 
selves. Phil did not do enough 
kissing to please them; he did 
not squeeze his fair one’s hand in 
corners ; and he made himself ge- 
nerally agreeable without seeking 
perpetual téte-A-tétes with his fancéc. 

‘My dear Theodosia,’ observed 
Mrs. Russell one evening, on their 
return from the opera, whither 
Phil had escorted them, ‘I sup- 
pose it is not the fashion; but 
really, now, if my William in our 
courting days had not put his arm 
round my waist as we drove in 
a carriage, and in the dark, too, 


I should have been seriously un- 
easy.’ 


Another time it was, ‘ Dearest, 
how very odd that Captain Kerr 
never seems to care to be alone 
with you. My William could not 
bear a third person in the room ! 

Theodosia might have disre- 
garded this, but her own sense 
told her that Phil was not a de- 
voted lover; and though the con- 
gratulations of the Kerr family had 
been most enthusiastic, though 
they had mentally adopted Theo- 
dosia and her thirty thousand as a 
daughter and sister, dear to their 
aristocratic hearts, yet there were 
sundry outlying members who pre- 
served the right to opinions of their 
own, and would have preferred 
Phil’s bride being considerably 
younger and very much prettier, 
even if her pockets were not so 
well lined. 

Now this heresy against the 
right divine of gold Theodosia se- 
cretly resented, and again she had 
visions of the baronet, and thought 
that ‘ Lady M‘Gregor’ sounded quite 
as well as, or better than, the ‘Hon. 
Mrs. Kerr.’ In short, having landed 
her fish, Theodosia was getting 
weary of it. 

The pleasure to her was in the 
catching, not the keeping, and 
Phil was far too secure and care- 
less to please her. 

Courteous and gentlemanly he 
could not fail to be, but he was no 
actor. He could not assume a 
virtue he had not; and he could 
not look impassioned, and he could 
not speak poetically, when he was 
feeling peculiarly cool and indif- 
ferent. 

So the time went on, till, on the 
morning that he was to leave, it 
was Mrs., not Miss Richley, who 
greeted him on his entrance to the 
library. 

‘It is a very painful task, Cap- 
tain Kerr, that is imposed upon 
me, but I have no resource,’ were 
her opening words. ‘I cannot con- 
trol my daughter’s feelings, indeed 
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in this instance I quite coincide in 
them; so does her father. We all 
feel that there does not exist be- 
tween you the love which alone 
can render marriage a state of 
blessing, and it is better at once 
to end this hastily formed engage- 
ment.’ 

Phil stared, but said nothing. 

Mrs. Richley, having applied a 
filmy pocket-handkerchief to her 
eyes, went on, 

‘Do not answer me, Captain 
Kerr’ (Phil, by the way, had not 
attempted it) ; ‘this decision is final ; 
yet, as an interview with my daugh- 
ter would be very painful to her, 
and useless to yourself, I must beg 
you will at once leave the house 
without urging it.’ 

What could Phil say? A certain 
sense of relief, too, flashed over his 
mind. He simply bowed, expressed 
his thanks for the hospitality and 
kindness he had received, his regret 
at the sudden and, he must observe, 
unexplained termination of his en- 
gagement, and requested that a cab 
might be called to transport himself 
and his portmanteau to the club. 

So ended Phil’s dream of an 
heiress. Yet that heartless young 
man was actually heard to whistle 
‘A teo cara!’ as he drove away 
from Marquis-square; and Mrs. 
Richley would have felt herselfmore 
than ever justified had she read his 
thoughts: ‘ Free, even if a beggar. 
Rosebud, I may think of you lov- 
ingly now.” 

Phil did not lament when he 
found next morning that sudden 
orders had come for the regiment 
to sail for Canada. 

One week later and he was on 
board the troopship as it steamed 
down the Mersey, and the band 
struck up ‘The Girl I left be- 
hind me.’ Adear sweet face seemed 
to hover before him with bright 
soft eyes, not cast up and down 
and sideways like Theodosia’s pale 
gray orbs, but yet which spoke of 
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a bashful affection as pure and true 
as ever throbbed in the heart of a 
gently-born English maiden. 

Yes, the hackneyed old tune 
carried his thoughts away to a by- 
gone time and a southern land, 
and Phil Kerr came to the con- 
clusion that he was, as he himself 
would have expressed it, ‘a brute,’ 
and that he had been ‘a big fool.’ 

Phil was the only patient pas- 
senger on board; for, strange to 
say, he had begun to think, and 
seriously too. Perhaps the bracing 
sea air affected his very easy-going 
ideas on many subjects; perhaps 
it was that he had nothing to do 
butto smoke, play whist, and think; 
but certain itis, that the gallant, self- 
satisfied, and careless Phil began 
to think his honourable self but 
doubtfully worthy of that true love. 

It might be, too, that the last 
month had shown him more of his 
better nature than he ever knew 
before; that love was as necessary 
to his happiness as gold ; and that 
a future yet lay before him, far ho- 
lier and truer than a wealthy mar- 
riage could give. Phil Kerr was a 
changed and better man. 


A year has passed before we see 
him again, and now it is in the ca- 
pital of the world—Rome ; a salon 
in the Hétel Costanzi, a scent of 
orange-blossoms, and a lady and 
gentleman breaking the seals of 
their English letters—Philip and 
his bride the Rosebud. 

A sad and fatal boat-accident 
had ended the lives of his two elder 
brothers, his father had died of 
a broken heart for the loss of 
‘his bonny boys,’ and Philip Lord 
Kerr had resigned his commission 
and hastened to Florence, where 
Rosie Amherst lived with her brave 
old soldier-father and her gentle mo- 
ther. 

He wooed and won the Rosebud 
of his dreams, and there was no 
complaint this time of a want of 
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lover-like ardour; and now they 
sat side by side, in an attitude good 
Mrs. Russell would have highly 
approved of, reading their letters. 

*‘ By Jove!’ exclaimed Phil, ‘ Ro- 
sie, look here. You know I told 
you that I was always getting an- 
onymous presents after that foolish 
affair was broken off—you know 
what affair, don’t you, dear?” 

Phil here twisted his moustache, 
after the fashion of embarrassed 
Englishmen in general who possess 
such an appendage. 

‘I know all about it. You were 
a very naughty boy to think ofsell- 
ing yourself for gold. I only wonder 
you did not go behind the counter 
to qualify yourself for a junior 
partner — Richley, Alpaca, Kerr, 
and Co.! How very distinguished 


it would have sounded ! 

Rosie met her justly-merited pun- 
ishment for this bit of sarcasm, and 
a reconciliation having been estab- 
lished, which included sundry pulls 


of Phil’s chestnut locks, that much- 
tried individual continued : 

‘Well, then, Rosebud, after that 
sad accident, I had a letter from 
old Mrs. Richley, asking me to 
stay there when I returned to Eng- 
land. I came off so hurriedly that 
I never answered; and then you 
see I started for Florence.’ 

‘I know all about ¢hat,’ replied 
Rosie, nodding her head @ Za Bur- 
leigh. 

‘Now, you see, pet,’ Phil went 
on, ‘the paragraph in the Zimes 
and Morning Post cannot be pub- 
lished in England till to-day; but 
itis more than a fortnight since I 
wrote to my agent, giving him my 
address here, and he has forwarded 
the letter. Read it, Rosie, will 
you ?” 

Rosie took the letter. The per- 
fume of patchouli clung about it 
yet, and the monogram was gorge- 
ous In green and mauve and gold. 
An irresistible smile broke over her 
bright young face as she read it. 
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‘My pDEAR PuiLip,—or rather, I 
suppose I must forget the past and 
call you Lord Kerr,—I do indeed 
congratulate you on your new hon- 
ours, and they could fall to no one 
more worthily. Your extended 
views of life, your liberal ideas on 
every point, render you peculiarly 
fitted to hold a high place in this 
age of progress. 

‘ My father too has met with un- 
exampled success since we parted, 
and nearly doubled his fortune. 
But what is wealth to me? It is 
intellect I look for, and that I found 
in you. 

‘After you left, I refused Sir 
M‘Gregor M‘Gregor. He had per- 
severed for some months, but in 
vain. Could I bury myself in that 
Highland castle, with his dreadful 
sisters (three confirmed spinsters), 
and his dogs and horses? No. 
Though he offered magnificent set- 
tlements, what were they to me? 
Nothing to what my father could 
have given me, less than nothing 
compared with ove memory of the 
past! You know me. I could not 
live without intellectual society— 
intellectual and devoid of bigotry; 
a society in which you would shine. 
It was my parents that parted us ; 
I yielded to their will. Forgive 
me, and at least let us be friends, 
even if we are never to be more 
than friends to each other. Write 
to me that you are well and happy. 
Ah, would that your happiness still 
depended upon me! It would be 
the hourly study of your devoted 

‘ THEODOSIA,’ 


Rosie fairly laughed aloud. 

‘Poor old thing!’ she said; ‘what 
a queer jumble of strongminded- 
ness and sentimentality! But, Phil, 
you never loved her?” 

‘Never, darling, never; and I 
should have given the same answer 
—“ Much obliged, but otherwise 
disposed of”—even if this precious 
epistle had not come too late. She 

, 
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would have bought me with gold; 
little sorceress, you bought me with 
smiles and blushes and priceless 
love. Heaven be praised for that 


Scotch baronet, for I really believe 
he came to the rescue just in time; 
and thanks to him, I have lost an 
heiress and won a Rosebud.’ 


UNDER THE LINDEN-TREES. 


UnpeER the linden-trees 

Soft sighs the summer breeze ; 
Sweet birds are singing. 

Sweeter than warbler’s song, 

Fond thoughts upon me throng, 
Old memories bringing. 


Well I recall the day— 
Long, so long past away— 

Of calm summer weather, 
When by this gentle stream, 
Wrapped in Love’s earliest dream, 

We two sat together ; 


When the light balmy air 
Fluttered the golden hair 
On her beautiful brow : 
Still one bright tress I keep, 
Though to her last long sleep 
We have borne her now. 


Once more her happy voice 
Makes my sad heart rejoice, 
That with sorrow is riven ; 
Once more, with glad surprise, 
Love beams in violet eyes, 
That shine but in heaven. 


Thus I my senses steep, 

In dreams that are not of sleep, 
By this soft gliding river. 

O, might I never wake 

‘Till that blest day shall break 
That unites us for ever! 





THE INFLUENCE OF TRAVEL, 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
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WE allow most entirely that the 
individual influence of travelled 
men is rapidly decreasing ; but we 
assert in the strongest manner that 
the new habit of continuous travel 
is exercising, on this nation at all 
events, a wonderful influence, which 
seems to us very good. In old 
times, a man who had been to the 
First Cataract was a lion in public 
and a bore in private life. Nowa 
man might as well try to give him- 
self airs from having been to 
Aberfeldy as from having been to 
Melbourne. Thirty years ago the 


Geographical Society would have 
listened patiently to a man who 
had gone up the Mississippi ; now 
you require a pundit who has 
been over the Great Steppe to 


keep them interested. A man ad- 
mits with something like a blush 
that he has never been to Rome, 
though he may have been to New 
York. A friend told us the other 
day, that when comparing notes with 
a traveller who had been where he 
had not, he always ‘shut him up’ 
with Sedan; no one ever went 
there before the battle. 

__ Our fathers had always a great 
idea of the Grand Tour, and they 
were most perfectly right. The old 
Grand Tour was done by the go- 
verning classes, mostly by men who 
were destined for parliament; and 
even in the days when all conti- 
nental nations were despotic, save 
one, this did our ruling classes a 
great deal of good. We are not 
aware of any despotic nations now 
in Europe, save those of Russia 


and Turkey; and so our young 
statesmen have more opportunities 
for comparing different degrees in 
freedom than their fathers had: in 
the last century we were the only 
free nation in Europe (and not so 
very free either) except the Swiss; 
now free or partly free institutions 
are the rule everywhere, and we 
can watch their working by a fort- 
night’s journey. Surely, if any na- 
tion could get good experience of 
the working of the institutions of 
other countries, that nation should 
be the British, who travel more 
than any others. Let us hope that 
this nation will have the wisdom 
to profit by these experiences. 

If a man without any particular 
prejudices will take the trouble to 
travel now, he may see an enormous 
deal for three hundred pounds, and 
reflect thereon for the rest of his 
life ; but then a traveller must get 
the habit of political thought before 
he starts, or he may as well go to 
the top of the Duke of York’s monu- 
ment and survey London. English- 
men more than Scotchmen have, 
for instance, the absurd idea that 
when they have crossed the nine- 
teen miles from Dover to Calais, 
they are in a country as remote 
from them as China: one of the 
influences of travel is to dissipate 
this idea. Certainly, the English 
do not as a general rule speak 
French, and it is an uncommonly 
rare thing to find a Frenchman who 
can speak English or German for 
social purposes, although, if it is 
worth their while, the French will 
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so far yield to the Teutonic nations 
as to speak their languages. Yet 
the wants of the lower classes in 
the two countries are much the 
same, and the wonderful Interna- 
tional Society has found that out, 
and is perfectly aware that it has 
a terribly large trump in its hand. 
A travelled man has infinitely more 
chance of giving an honest opinion 
on this great and very strange fact 
of the International Society, than 
one who has only read the news- 
papers ; the majority of men now 
who want to find out the simple 
truth about matters must be travel- 
lers who know foreign languages, 
and who must be connected with no 
newspaper. Our newspapers are 
the most liberal and outspoken in 
Europe; but a man who is con- 
nected with a newspaper is not 
exactly free, deny it who can. Any 
ordinary traveller, however, can 
have his opinions inserted in any 
decent newspaper in the form of a 
letter; therefore we urge that some 
of our most valuable contributors 
to our newspapers are the great 
unpaid, who are not bound down 
to give us either the obverse or the 
reverse of the medal. 

There is nothing for a traveller 
so good as zva-70ce conversations 
with foreigners; not with a foreign- 
er, but withmany intelligent foreign- 
ers, as many as possible. Our coun- 
trymen are nearly as bad as the 
French in this respect; they will 
only get introductions to men of 
their own modes of thought, and 
not to their opponents. Suppose 
that a regular ‘Knickerbocker New 
York gentleman were to come to 
England, and associate entirely 
with old Whigs and Conservatives, 
his opinion would not be of any 
extraordinary value with regard to 
the state of parties in England. 
Suppose, again, that an extreme 
American radical should come to 
England, and associate solely with 
English extremists, would his opi- 


nion of the temper of the country 
or the balance of power be one 
whit better ? We suppose here the 
case that the representatives of the 
two nations speak the same lan- 
guage. What must it be in the 
case where the traveller, like nine 
Frenchmen out of ten, can speak 
no language but his own? Look 
at the French deputation to Ireland 
the other day, and how they were 
sent away with a most dangerously 
false idea about the position of af- 
fairs; travelled men would have 
been much more cautious than 
those extremely puzzled gentlemen. 
A foreign traveller should have no 
foreign politics, but should most 
certainly understand three _lan- 
guages before he can express an 
opinion on the balance of parties 
abroad. 

It may be said that no foreigner 
can understand the politics of a fo- 
reign country, but this is quite an 
error. Some of the shrewdest judges 
of the state of parties in England 
are quiet, not political, Americans. 
The Americans are not so very far 
wiser than other people ; but their 
travellers come very much ofa class 
without any strong prejudices, and 
they mostly speak both English and 
French ; consequently it is very hard 
to find a man who understands Eu- 
ropean politics better than a highly 
educated American. European po- 
litics are a mere game of chess to 
them, at which they are on-lookers, 
and consequently they are the best 
umpires. QO, si sic omnes! We this 
last year have been holding high 
words between ourselves about the 
Germans and the French. Some 
of us had been most in Germany, 
and some of us more in France. 
Those who had been at school wit! 
Fritz at Bonn were German; those 
who had been to school with -\l- 
phonse at Dieppe were French. -\s 
for argument, there was none am¢ ng 
the main of us. The artistic and 
half Roman-catholic Bavarians who 
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burnt Bazeilles were denounced 
fiercely by the French party among 
us as the Protestant hordes of Prus- 
sia; while the almost entirely ig- 
norant and brutish peasants of 
France were described as perish- 
ing in defence of the most highly 
civilised country in the world— 
France. On the other hand, that 
small part of the great untravelled, 
who hung by Germany, overstated 
their case quite as badly. Surely 
a little more travel, and a little more 
knowledge of language, would en- 
able our countrymen to see that 
neither Frenchmen nor Germans 
were cowards or ruffians. A travel- 
led American could judge of the 
question quite well; while we were 
blinded with political passion. He 
would never have called the highly- 
educated army of Germany, the 
most truculent of which were the 
men of Munich, the fellow-citizens 
of Kaulbach and Piloty, a horde 
of ignorant barbarians ; nor could 
he, on the other hand, have called 
the French cowards. One incident 
of French heroism is too beautiful 
to be lost. Outside Paris a regiment 
of German cavalry was opposed to 
a regiment of French cavalry of 
splendid appearance, with scarlet 
breeches and kepis, and long snow- 
white cloaks. With a ‘ Hoch!’ the 
dark-blue travel-stained Germans 
went at them: the pretty French 
regiment was scattered to the winds 
at once, and then the Germans 
heard from their prisoners what 
regiment this was. It consisted of 
shopboys and counter-jumpers, who 
had been dressed up like that and 
put on horses which they could not 
ride, and after a fortnight’s drill 
told to fight. They had done their 
best, and this nation which bred 
them are no cowards. We happen 
to consider these boys in white 
cloaks and red breeches quite as 
great heroes as the splendid fel- 
lows who rode them down. We 
have no shrieks over the matter, 
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simply because we happen to know 
both Max and Louis very well, and 
we have associated with them, and 
learned to love them both very 
dearly. We had to attend on Max 
and Louis last summer, after they 
had fallen out, when they were both 
in bed side by side with their heads 
broken. We asked the German 
doctor what proportion of French 
there were in the barn; and he said 
that he could not tell us, he only 
spoke to them individually in either 
language. ‘ But the sister will 
know,’ he said with beaming eyes. 
And the sister told us that she did 
not know; for these men were the 
worst cases out of the trenches, and 
they had been hurried up only yes- 
terday; for Bazaine was expected 
on us every hour, and their uni- 
forms were left behind. ‘Some 
are German and some French; but, 
Herr, I cannot tell you exactly as 
to numbers. One thing is certain, 
that all my pretty men must die if 
Bazaine makes another dash at us; 
so whether they are German or 
French, it does not matter. His 
outposts are only two miles off, 
and I shall lose them all if he beats 
us past here.’ Now here, | claim, 
was a travelled woman. She was 
a German, and by her dress I be- 
lieve a Protestant; but the men 
were all alike to her in their com- 
mon misfortune. She had only 
travelled into that land of ghastly 
horrors called Lorraine; but she 
had learnt something — that the 
nationality or the religion of a naked 
and ruined man mattered nothing 
in the sight of the God she wor- 
shipped. 

We wish to illustrate now, you 
see, the fact that travel, in its most 
hideous and horrible form, that of 
war, does some tenth part of good 
in proportion to its unutterable 
evils. For my own part, I cannot 
find words sufficient to overrate my 
detestation of war, unless some 
great principle is to be gained by 
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war. Looking at it in that light, 
some will say that no principle was 
gained by the late war; but let 
that pass. War has this fifty-mil- 
lionth part of good in it, that if it 
is decently conducted it throws men 
in a domestic manner against peo- 
ple of whom they previously knew 
nothing. This last war has caused 
the Germans to travel into France 
to the amount of about 700,000 
men. This generation of Germans 
has never been there before. The 
affair went for the Germans, and 
the sons of the men of Jena found 
themselves conquerors of France. 
It was necessary that they ‘should 
stay there among a violently irri- 
tated population—the most easily 
irritated population in the world, 
as some say. What do they find ? 
That, on the whole, the French 
have behaved very well, and that 
the only reason why the French 
have not fraternised with them 
arises from a sense of national dig- 
nity, for which the Germans never 
gave them credit before. They are 
‘ Blitz Franzoren’ no longer. What 
do the French gain by this occupa- 
tion, if their newspapers will let 
them gain anything? They gain 
that they must have a settled and 
strong government of some sort— 
most likely republican in the real 
sense —and that a nation hardly 
their equal in point of numbers can 
conquer them (for it is little less) 
by self-sacrifice and organisation. 
Then they find, or we hope they 
find, that the German, with his 
superior education, his family, and 
his religion of obedience to death 
to his sacramentum militare, makes 
a better soldier than the French- 
man, with all his wild dash and 
valour. The French people also 
will (or may) learn in time that the 
majority of their newspapers mis- 
lead them in the most gross and 
shameless way, as we can testify 
by constant perusal of them, as to 
the Germans. If this raid of the 
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Germans into France can teach the 
French to insist on proper educa- 
tion, other than that of the Chris- 
tian Brothers and priests, it will 
have done some good. Our hopes 
are not strong on this point; the 
average Frenchman is too hope- 
lessly besotted. But, at all events, 
the journey of the Germans into 
France will leave some good be- 
hind it. It is impossible, or it 
would be impossible with any man 
but a Frenchman, that an occupa- 
tion of Teutons of one year’s length 
should leave no fruit behind it save 
that of hate. Surely there are some 
Frenchmen who can see that if 
things go on as they did last year, 
France will become as great a nui- 
sance as Mexico. Butsome French- 
men will neither travel nor learn, 
and in that fact lies a terrible and 
always existing danger for Europe. 

A man may be no International- 
ist. He may think that each na- 
tion should, if possible, wash their 
dirty linen at home. He may think 
that the masters have, as a gene- 
ral rule, the best notion of what 
they can afford to pay ; and, in fact, 
he may think that the masters are 
generally in the right in most cases, 
and the workmen are often the 
screws, and not the masters. He 
may think that this, however, is 2 
matter which is capable of infinite 
discussion, and there is no doubt 
that a great battle between labour 
and capital is imminent, in which 
labour, with good generals, will win 
quite as much as it ought to win; 
that if they win more, they are ruin- 
ed. He may say that the masters 
have made a most foolish mistake 
at the very beginning, and have 
played straight into the hands of 
the International Society, by invit- 
ing foreign workmen over here. It 
is a Saarbriick for them ; let them 
mind that it is not a Sedan: they 
have sent away five or six hundred 
propagandists from the English 
trades-unions—that is all they have 
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done by their move; and as sure 
as there are apples in Devonshire 
they will reap what they have sown 
sooner or later. These men have 
been sent back with money in their 
pockets, to tell the countries from 
which they came that the trades- 
unions are all-powerful. The mas- 
ters, says our imaginary friend, in 
reality made the first practical move 
in Internationalism. Had they 
taken the trouble to travel more 
among the working classes abroad, 
it is possible they would not have 
made it. 

While thinking of these above 
sentiments of my friend, I came 
back to Max and Louis, and to the 
eternal hatred between the Latins 
and the Teutons, a thing which I 
do not believe will last for ever 
if travelling goes on. Max was 
brought from Pomerania to fight in 
the cause of a united Germany, 
which he did most nobly on the 
great day of St. Privat; on the 
other hand, Louis was brought from 
Brittany and Alphonse from Lan- 
guedoc, to fight for a general thing 
called France; they, too, fought 
well, and all three were wound- 
ed and housed in the chateau at 
Briey, where I first saw them. ‘The 
Germans had taken all the tobacco; 
but when I heard that there were 
three convalescents at the chateau, 
I took my private stock there. 
There were two French and one 
German among the vines. Max, 
the German, the only educated one 
of the three, was lying with his head 
in Louis the French lad’s lap, and 
Louis was feeding him with grapes 
while he translated the Aé/nische 
Zeitung into French. Will those 
two boys ever fight against one an- 
otheragain? I sayno; theyare Eévor 
It will come some day—not yet— 
when it would be dangerous for any 
king who depends on his throne 
for the principle of nationality to 
let his people see much of other 
peoples ; but this power is passing 
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out of the hands ofall princes, pre- 
sidents, and parliaments. The time 
will come when Louis and Max will 
fight together for a cause and not 
foraname. Maxfought for a cause, 
and has travelled and learnt: if 
Emperor William thinks that Max 
is the same man he was before he 
went to France on his errand, then 
Emperor William will find himself 
very much mistaken. Itis possible, 
iooking at all things as well as one 
can without farther facts, that this 
last expedition of Germany toFrance 
will have an ‘influence of travel’ 
(dare we say the word) not quite 
contemplated bythe great Bismarck 
himself. Max has lain wounded for 
months among the sons of the great 
French Revolution. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR. 


But let us get on to far pleasanter 
matters. Look at the wonderfully 
genial influence which recent travel 
has bred between the peoples of 
England and of America. Eleven 
years ago the Civil War in America 
began, and the feeling at first was 
most favourable to the Northern 
States. Then, in consequence pos- 
sibly of the action of Capt. Wilkes, 
possibly of the sudden loss of cot- 
ton, possibly of the very ill-advised 
speeches of Mr. Cassius M. Clay, 
the feeling turned against the North, 
until in 1860-61 it was hard to find 
a man in society who was not more 
or less a Southern sympathiser. One 
band of men, however, were gener- 
ally sympathisers with the North, 
and those were the men who had 
travelled in America. At one time 
there were only three journals of 
great note who were on the North- 
ern side, the S/ar, the Daily News, 
and the S/ectator—we can remem- 
ber no others. Since then the 
journey to America has become 
popular, nay fashionable; and look 
at the change of tone which has 
been produced by it. Year by year 
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the two nations have been drawing 
closer and closer to one another : 
the Americans are proud of us, they 
always were ; but now we are grow- 
ing proud of them. Some people 
tell us that in one hundred years 
our coal will be exhausted, and that 
we shall be an agricultural people 
of about 25 millions. Let it beso 
if God wills it, but we shall still 
look on America with her 100,000 
millions with pride. A knowledge 
of them, gained by intercommuni- 
cation, has removed all jealousy ; 
and if they are to be more power- 
ful than ourselves, we have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that they are 
carrying freedom and civilisation 
wherever they go. Every traveller 
who goes to America brings back a 
new message of peace. Eleven 
years ago it was all anger between 
us, and had it not been for a few 
cool and wise heads on both sides 
of the Atlantic we might have been 
at war. Eleven years ago they 
would have thrown our money back 
in our teeth, even if we had offered 
it. What do we see now? One 
of their most beautiful cities and 
one of their fairest provinces have 
been ruined by a visitation of God: 
instantly every Englishman, Scutch- 
man, and Irishman worthy of the 
name dashes to their assistance ; 
they receive our aid without the 
smallest arriére-pensée, and thank 
us in terms which we, at all events, 
shall never forget, paying us ten 
times over in sheer goodwill. The 
amount we are sending to Chicago 
and Michigan is very small; it is 
not half enough at present ; but the 
two nations know one another now 
so well, that the will is taken for the 
deed, and they thank us in terms 
which warm the heart of every true 
man among us. Whyisthis? Because 
we have got to understand one ano- 
ther by circulating in one another’s 
countries, and by finding out that 
we both want the same thing— 
peace, freedom, and sound govern- 
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ment. Newspapers, with all their 
enormous value, are sad mischief- 
makers sometimes. Nations will 
never get to know one another 
through their newspapers: a hun- 
dred things prevent any newspaper 
from giving the public opinion of 
more than a certain section of the 
community. Take, for example, the 
Spectator, which, with all ability and 
valour, stood up, as far as we re- 
member, alone among the weekly 
press for the North in the American 
war. Did the Spectator represent 
the public opinion of Great Britain? 
Most certainlynot. We may more or 
less allow that they were nght now, 
but their position was very unpopu- 
lar then. Newspapers cannot be 
taken, as a rule, to express the pub- 
lic opinion of any nation; for ex- 
ample, are the present Nationalist 
newspapers in Ireland a true repre- 
sentation of the feeling of the peo- 
ple? We most profoundly think 
not. Now, Irish and American 
newspapers are written in English, 
and very soon copied into our own. 
So we get the result, that any idle 
word or taunt has double its force 
to us. What is the simple remedy 
for this? Let the intelligent citi- 
zens circulate more among one an- 
other and speak byword of mouth : 
this is only to be gained by circu- 
lation, or, in other words, by travel; 
and this leads us to the very sad 
reflection, that for ten of my ac- 
quaintances who know France, but 
one in ten knows Ireland. 

What a result of travel would be 
here, if Englishmen could be in- 
duced to go to Ireland as they do 
to Scotland! But they do not, and 
will not. Scotland every year 1s 
like another England. Englishmen, 
in extremely bad taste we think, 
absolutely adopt the so-called High- 
land dress, and go about with bare 
legs. (By the bye, Mr. Hill Bur- 
ton, who should be an authority, 
says that this dress is only an in- 
vention of the last century.) Scot- 
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land and Scotticism is a kind of 
craze with some Englishmen ; and 
the money which is poured into 
Scotland in consequence of this 
craze takes half the winter to count. 
The Scotch take the money, and 
give the money’s worth for it; while 
their members act as a solid Whig 
brigade, free and generous enough 
to any ministry on imperial ques- 
tions, but absolutely inexorable on 
Scotch questions. They have got 
‘Home Rule’ with a vengeance, 
and without a thought of separa- 
tion. Why? Because they are al- 
ways meeting the English both in 
Scotland and in England ; because 
the two nations entirely understand 
one another from talking together. 
There is some grumbling in Scot- 
land just now—for example, about 
game and hypothec—and the 
Scotch have been saying that they 
have been neglected for the Irish, 
with much justice ; but the Scotch 
interchange words with the English 
habitually, and so the Englishman 
knows that, although the Scotch- 
man will wait, he will not wait for 
ever, and that if the Scotch get 
sulky, their behests must be done. 
The Scotch brigade might not have 
waited quite so long for a few 
things, had it not been that the two 
nations see one another continu- 
ally. But who ever goes to Ire- 
land? What an immense deal there 
might be done did English peo- 
ple travel more in Ireland! For 
some reason, Ireland remains al- 
most as little known as America. 
We honestly confess that we find 
a great difficulty in accounting for 
this fact. The greater part of Ire- 
land is romantically beautiful, the 
people are amusing, kindly to stran- 
gers, and hospitable. The innumer- 
able agrarian outrages of which we 
read have no more to do with the 
safety of strangers, than the dan- 
gers ofa number of Greek banditti. 
Ireland is exceptionally free from 
crime, save of agrarian crime. The 


Fenians are not in the least degree 
likely to meddle with a stranger. 
There must be something of fashion 
in this neglect of the beauties of 
Ireland. We wish that some great 
personage would set a new fashion. 
The last royal visit to Dublin was 
a perfect success; the mishap in 
the Phcenix-park had little or no- 
thing to do with it. 

It is a great pity again, in many 
ways, that the intelligent French 
do not travel more and learn other 
languages than their own. The re- 
sult of their almost universal stay- 
at-home policy is that they, with 
the best intentions, enormously 
overrate their moral influence in 
Europe. ‘Take, as one example, 
the manifesto of Victor Hugo in his 
new paper, the Xapfe/. In it is 
shown an almost entire ignorance 
of European politics. The ques- 
tions which are torturing the evzrier 
classes of Europe are, fair wages, 
fair hours, free land, free speech, 
and the avoidance ofwar. M. Hugo 
starts by saying that France is the 
pillar of the universe, and goes 
away into generalities, which must 
make his best friends smile, and the 
gist of which is that they must have 
one revolution more. Dear old 
Garibaldi is rather a hasty and un- 
thinking man about politics, but he 
has seen many men and many lands 
intimately ; consequently, his ma- 
nifesto, though remarkably vague, 
reads like common sense beside 
the Frenchman’s. The Americans 
and the British are the greatest tra- 
vellers, and, whether by accident, 
or in consequence of travelling, are 
the only two great nations at this 
moment free; for France is cer- 
tainly not so, though we hope for 
the best. The Swiss, the only pure 
republic in Europe, is composed of 
men notoriously cosmopolitan for 
ages. 

Look at the enormous injury 
which Chauvinism has done France 
—an injury which a generation will 
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not repair. Now, what zs Chauvin- 
ism of the worst kind, save want 
of travel? The English, as a rule, 
have seen and know a great deal 
of France, and have consequently 
got over the strange old Chauvin- 
ism which began at the Revolu- 
tion, and scarcely ended until the 
Crimean war—this belief in the im- 
measurable superiority of the Eng- 
lish in all things. We know now 
exactly where we are superior to 
the French, and where the French 
are superior to us; but the average 
Frenchman does not know, because 
he will not come and see us. He 
has imbibed certain notions about 
us, and to them he clings through 
everything. The Englishman of the 
French stage is much the same as 
he was thirty years ago; and so is 
the Englishman of the Petit Journal 
pour Rire of the last few months 
a ridiculous-looking lunatic. We 
at one time had in our caricatures 
amost remarkable being, whom we 
called a Yankee, with short trou- 
sers and large wellington boots. 
We have, since we have known the 
Americans better, entirely given up 
this wonderful American, and have 
discovered that the American gen- 
tleman is as well dressed, as well 
spoken, and as well educated as 
any of us; but the old French Eng- 
lishman is as rampant as ever. 

I have written down above some 
of the sligiter social and political 
results of travel; let me, before 
concluding, look farther afield, and 
take a larger view. 

One of the greatest highways in 
the world was sealed to us twenty 
years ago. The Nile, which casts 
a vast volume of fresh water into 
the Mediterranean, in Egypt was 
totally unknown to us beyond Abys- 
sinia ; in fact, it was generally sup- 
posed that the little Blue Nile was 
the real river, until Grant and Speke 
announced the discovery ofthe great 
system of lakes in the centre of 
Africa, with a nearly fair water-way 
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leading to a vast and rich district, 
capable of producing most things. 
This system of lakes was farther 
developed by Baker, who disco- 
vered one of the largest bodies of 
fresh water in the world, surround- 
ed by mountains which in all pro- 
bability give every climate,—for 
Mount Mfumbizois clothed in snow 
nearly under the equator. Here 
is a discovery which may make 
Alexandria double the place it is 
now. Baker is up there with the 
power and wealth of the Khedive 
at his back, getting his steamers on 
the great lake, and surveying. The 
country can scarcely be more un- 
healthy than India; for Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker went through a 
course of hardship and starvation 
there which would have killed them 
in most countries in the world. 
If this region can be made to pro- 
duce anything, and it swarms with 
the most gigantic forms of animal 
life,a few hundred thousand pounds 
will be enoiigh to make locks on 
each cataract, and the road into 
the centre of Africa is free from 
the Mediterranean. 

We arewaiting breathless to hear 
what Baker is doing, and whether 
he will find Livingstone. Alas, if 
he does, the kindly soul which 
waited so long and so patiently for 
the return of his friend has passed 
from among us, and if Livingstone 
is ever welcomed at the Geogra- 
phical Society, Murchison will not 
be there to meet him. This expe- 
dition of Baker’s will, we believe, 
have a result of travel which is at 
present incalculable. The influ- 
ence which it will have on the 
slave-trade, and on Eastern man- 
ners and African civilisation, is 
equally beyond guessing. 

The results, again, of the Pacific 
Railway are utterly beyond human 
calculation, but are beginning to 
show themselves already, notably 
in the suppression of the Mormons, 
a most objectionable body, who 
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were, to my own certain know- 
ledge, doing immense injury to idle 
young Americans. That place was 
to some, and I have heard it from 
their own lips, very much like the 
establishment of the Old Man of 
the Mountain, of which we may 
read in Marco Polo. Now that 
the railway has come within thirty 
miles of it, the nuisance has be- 
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reported that a railway was pos- 
sible ; it was made, and the Mor- 
mons have no place on earth to fly 
to: the irrepressible American is 
upon them, and they must submit 
or go. It is the same way in In- 
dia; now intersected by railways, 
the irrepressible Briton is there, 
destroying old prejudices, intro- 
ducing new ideas. East, west, 


come too patent, and the United 
States have said inexorably that 
monogamy is to be the rule of their 
great future empire. The Mor- 
mons thought that they had got 
entirely beyond human reach. But 
no: travelling pioneers came and 


south, and north, the travelling na- 
tions are civilising ; while the untra- 
velling ones, equally able, equally 
brave, seem to spend the most of 
their time in cutting one another’s 
throats. 


STAR OF MY DESTINY. 


Fut oft I’ve sat at midnight hour, 
With saddening thoughts in lonely bower, 
That restless melancholy of mind 
That deems e’en friendship’s voice unkind, 
And raised aloft my heated brow 
From earth and all its cares below, 
To seek thee with thy cheering light, 
Midst myriad orbs supremely bright, 

Star of my Destiny ! 


Though childhood’s days have long since fled, 
And friends are numbered with the dead, 
And worse than death, though friends of old 
Midst worldly care have long grown cold, 
Thou'rt still the same !— Midst joy and sorrow 
Thou bidst me hope a bright to-morrow, 
Ever trusting to thy ray 
To cheer me on my earthly way, 

Star of my Destiny ! 


Yes, brilliant star, thy well-known ray 
Wafts to my soul soft sympathy ; 
Methinks I see thee as of old, 
When, with my childish thoughts untold, 
I deemed thee some sweet resting-place 
For a purer and a happier race, 
Where I might hope one day to dwell 
With those in life I loved so well, 

Star of my Destiny ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
GUILFOYLE, 


My Lord Pottersleigh and the ad- 
venturer Hawkesby Guilfoyle—for 
an artful, presumptuous, and very 
singular adventurer he eventually 
proved to be—could not detect that 
there was a secret understanding, 
and still less that there was any en- 
gagement, between Lady Estelle 
and me; yet both were sharp 
enough to fancy that there was 
something wrong so far as they 
were concerned—something under- 
stood by us which to them was in- 
comprehensible; and the latter now 
referred in vain to Baden, Berlin, 
Catzenelnbogen, and other places 
where they had met so pleasantly 
on the Continent. 

Engaged solemnly and tenderly 
to Estelle, I had yet the absurd an- 
noyance of beholding Pottersleigh, 
who was assured of her mother’s 
countenance and favour (though he 
would have been a more seemly 
suitor for herself), and whose years 
and position gave him perfect con- 
fidence, hovering or shambling per- 
petually about her, absorbing her 
time if not her attention, mumbling 
his overstrained compliments into 
her unwilling ear, touching her 
hand or tapered arm, and even pat- 
ting her lovely white shoulders from 
time to time with his withered paws, 
and every way giving himself such 
fatherly and loverlike airs of pro- 
prietary oddly mingled, that I could 
with pleasure have punched his aris- 
tocratic old head. 


We frequently laughed at all this 
even when he was present; for by a 
glance rather than a word, Estelle 
could convey to me all she thought 
and felt. There was something ce- 
lightful in this secret understanding, 
this secret community of thought 
and interest, with one so young and 
beautiful— more than all, when 
blended with it was the charm of 
the most perfect success in a first 
affair of love; and I thought myself 
one of the happiest fellows in the 
world. 

Superb as her toilettes were at 
all times, she seemed to make little 
Babette Pompon take extra pains 
with them now, and I felt delighted 
accordingly, for such infinite care 
seemed to express a desire to please 
me. 

Our next departure from the 
Court was Mr. Hawkesby Guilfoyle, 
whom Sir Madoc and all his visitors 
had begun to view with a coolness 
and disfavour of which the party 
in question found it convenient to 
seem quite oblivious ; but it reached 
its culminating point through a very 
small matter. 

One day after luncheon we had 
gone so far as Penmaen Mawr. 
The four ladies were in the open 
carriage ; I occupied the rumble; 
Sir Madoc, Lord Pottersleigh, and 
Guilfoyle were mounted, and we 
were all enjoying to the fullest ex- 
tent that glorious combination of 
marine and mountain scenery pecu- 
liar to the Welsh coast; the air was 
full of ozone and the sky was full 
of sunshine. We were all happy, 
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and even Winifred seemed in un- 
usually high spirits; as for Dora, 
she was never otherwise. The well- 
hung carriage rolled pleasantly a- 
long, between the beautiful green 
hills, past quiet villages and ancient 
churches, vast yawning slate quar- 
ries, green mounds and gray stones 
that marked where battles had been, 
with occasional glimpses of the 
Irish Sea, that stretched away to the 
dim horizon like a sheet of glittering 
glass. Estelle, by arrangement, sat 
with her back to the horses, so that 
she and I could freely converse 
with our eyes from time to time, 
under the shade of her skilfully 
managed parasol. 

Sir Madoc on this day was pe- 
culiarly enthusiastic, and having 
mounted what the girls called his 
‘Welsh hobby,’ was disposed to 
give it full rein. 

We halted in a little sequestered 
glen, a lovely spot embosomed 
among trees, on the southern slope 
of the hill. The horses were un- 
bitted ; Owen Gwyllim had put the 
champagne bottles to cool in a run- 
nel, where their long gilded necks 
and swollen corks stood invitingly 
up amid the rich green grass, that 
almost hid the murmuring water. 

We had come by Caerhun, 
through an old and little frequented 
road, where Sir Madoc insisted on 
pointing out to us all, the many 
erect old battle-stones by the way- 
side; for his mind was now full of 
quaint stories, and the memory of 
heroes with barbarous names. ‘Thus 
when Owen uncorked the Cliquot, 
he drank more than one guttural 
Welsh toast, and told us how, often 
in his boyhood, the road had been 
obstructed for weeks by masses of 
rock that fell thundering from the 
mountain above; and in his love 
of the olden time or detestation of 
change, I believe he would have 
preferred such barriers to progress 
still, rather than have seen the lines 
of road and rail that now sweep 
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between the mountain and the sea 
on the way to Holyhead. 

‘It was in this dell or g/y,’ said 
Sir Madoc as he seated his sturdy 
figure on the grass, though the 
ladies did not leave the carriage, 
‘that Llewellyn ap Jorwerth took 
prisoner the luckless William de 
Breas, whom he hanged at Aber, 
in the time of Henry III,’ 

‘Why did he hang him?’ asked 
Guilfoyle, holding his glass for 
Owen to refill it. 

‘Because he was a handsome 
fellow and found too much favour 
in the eyes of his princess, whom 
he dragged to the window that she 
might see his body hanging lifeless 
on the gibbet.’ 

‘ Deuced hard lines!’ said Guil- 
foyle, laughing. ‘I thought he might 
have been hung because he hadn’t 
a pedigree, or some other enormity 
in Welsh eyes.’ 

As Sir Madoc looked at the 
speaker his eyes sparkled, for the re- 
mark was asingularly gratuitous one. 

* You English,’ said he, ‘laugh 
at what you are pleased to consider 
our little weakness in that respect; 
and yet the best names in the peer- 
age are apt to be deduced from 
some corporal or sergeant of Wil- 
liam’s Norman rabble.’ 

‘ Heavens, papa ! when I change 
my name of Lloyd, I hope it won't 
be for that of Mrs. John Smith or 
Robinson !’ said Dora merrily, as 
she heard that Sir Madoc’s tone 
was sharp. 

‘Well, but you must admit that 
these fortuitous circumstances are 
deemed of small account now ; for, 
as Dick Cypher sings, 

‘*\ peer and a ‘prentice now dress mucl 
the same, 
And youcan't tell the difference excepting 
by name.""’ 

‘I don’t know who your friend 
Dick Cypher may be,’ replied Sir 
Madoc quietly, though evidently 
greatly ruffled, ‘but Burke and De- 
brett record as ancient, names we 
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deem but those of yesterday, and 
when compared with ours are as 
the stunted gorsebush to pine or 
oak—yes, sir! or as the donkey that 
crops thistles by the wayside when 
compared to the Arab horse!’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ exclaimed 
Pottersleigh, letting his hat sink 
farther on the nape of his neck, as 
he placed his gold glasses on his 
long thin nose and gazed at Sir 
Madoc, who tossed an empty bottle 
into the runnel, and continued : 

‘In Wales we have the lines of 
Kynaston, who descend from Rho- 
dric Mawr, King of all Wales, and 
the daughter and co-heir of the 
Bloody Wolf; the Mostyns, from 
that Lord of Abergeleu who found- 
ed the eighth noble tribe; the 
Vaughans, who come from that King 
Rhodric who married the daughter 
of Meuric ap Dyfnwall ap Arthur 
ap Sitsylt, though that was only in 
the year 800; and we have the 
Lloyds—’ 

*O, papa,’ exclaimed Winifred, 
seeing that Estelle was laughing 
heartily, ‘ we cannot listen to more ; 
and I am sure that your muster-roll 
of terrible names must have quite 
convinced Mr. Guilfoyle of his 
error.’ 

‘If it ever existed—I did but 
jest,’ said he, bowing and smiling 
as he turned to her. 

Sir Madoc’s gust of patriotic ire 
passed away at the sound of his 
daughter’s voice; but from that mo- 
ment his manner to Guilfoyle un- 
derwent a marked change, for he 
had already more than once con- 
trived to wound him on this his 
most tender point. So the usually 
suave and kind old man became 
very cool to him as they rode home- 
ward ; and early that evening Guil- 
foyle retired to his room, alleging 
that he had to write letters. 

After dinner, as we idled for a 
little time in the smoking-room 
prior to joining the ladies, Lord 
Pottersleigh led: the conversation 
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gradually back to our evening ex- 
cursion, and with some hesitation 
began to speak of Guilfoyle. 

‘You will pardon me, my dear 
Sir Madoc, for venturing to speak 
slightingly of any friend of yours ; 
but—’ 

‘Mr. Guilfoyle is no friend of 
mine,’ said the other hastily ; ‘ he 
dropped among us from the clouds, 
as it were. When with Lady Nase- 
by I met him on the beach at 
Llandudno, he had done her some 
service on the Continent, at Catze- 
neln — what’s-its-name ?—I invit- 
ed him on the strength of their 
past acquaintance—that’s all.’ 

‘ Then, briefly, get rid of him, if 
you can.’ 

‘What do you say, Harry? 

‘I say with Lord Pottersleigh.’ 

Sir Madoc fidgeted, for his 
Welsh ideas of hospitality were 
somewhat shocked by the idea of 
‘ getting rid’ of a guest. 

‘I assure you, Sir Madoc,’ re- 
sumed the peer, ‘that he is quite 
out of his place amongst us, quite ; 
and, despite his usually assumed 
suavity,—for it is assumed,—he 
lacks intensely /odeur de la bonne 
société, though he affects it; and I 
overheard two of your late guests 
making some very dubious remarks 
concerning him.’ 

‘The deuce you did!’ exclaimed 
Sir Madoc, tossing away his half- 
smoked cigar. 

‘They spoke quite audibly, as 
if they cared not who might hear 
them.’ 

‘Who were they ?” 

‘ Officers of the 19th, from Ches- 
ter. ‘ Guilfoyle !” I heard that fast 
boy Clavell exclaim, as if with sur- 
prise, to another; “is that fellow, 
who—” “ The very same.” “ Then 
how comes he to be a guest here ?” 
“ Just what I was asking of myself, 
as he is tabooed everywhere. You 
know they say—” “ Zhey—who ?” 
“QO, that ubiquitous and irrespon- 
sible party so difficult to grapple 
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with—that though he was attaché 
at some German place, he has been 
in several conspiracies to pigeon 
young muffs just come of age. 
There was particularly one poor 
fellow of ours whom he rooked at 
Hamburg of every sixpence, and 
who was afterwards found drowned 
in the Alster. And lately I have 
heard that he was proprietor, or 
part proprietor, of a gaming-hell 
in Berlin.” ‘“ By Jove !” exclaimed 
little Clavell; “ but can all this be 
proved?” “No.” “Why?” “He 
lays his plans too deeply and sure- 
ly.” Then they walked towards the 
marquee, and I thought I had heard 
enough—quite,’ added his lordship, 
snuffing. 

Long before Pottersleigh was 
done, Sir Madoc had blushed pur- 
ple with stifled rage and mortifica- 
tion. He said, 

‘My lord, you should have men- 
tioned all this instantly.’ 

‘Truth is, I knew not how to 
approach the subject.’ 

‘And I have introduced this fel- 
low to my daughters, to my friends, 
and to Craigaderyn! D—n me, I 
shall choke! he exclaimed as he 
started from his chair. ‘ He is deep 
as Llyn Tegid! I have already lost 
considerable sums to him at bil- 
liards, and I always thought his 
success at cards miraculous. But 
an end shall be put to this in- 
stantly !—Owen ! Owen Gwyllim ! 

He kicked a spittoon to the other 
end of the room, rang the bell furi- 
ously for the butler, and dashed 
off a note to Mr. Guilfoyle. It was 
sufficiently curt and pointed. 

He expressed ‘ regret that a gun 
would not be at his service on the 
coming 1st of September ; but that 
the carriage would await his orders, 
for Chester or elsewhere.’ 

Guilfoyle had doubtless been 
accustomed to meet with affronts 
such as this. Desiring his baggage 
to be sent after him, he departed 
that night with his two horses, his 
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groom (and diamond ring); but, 
prior to doing so, he had the ef- 
frontery to leave P.P.C. cards for 
Lady Naseby and Estelle, saying 
that ‘he should not forget their 
kind invitation to Walcot Park ; 
and rode off, scheming vengeance 
on me, to whom he evidently attri- 
buted the whole matter, as he in- 
formed Owen Gwyllim that he 
‘would yet repay me, through his 
solicitor, perhaps, for the interest 
I had taken in his affairs.’ 

This threw a temporary cloud 
over our little party, and good Sir 
Madoc felt a kind of sorrow for 
Guilfoyle as he surmised how little 
money he might have in his purse, 
forgetting that he was proprietor 
of a pair of horses. 

To prevent her amour propre 
being wounded, we most unfortun- 
ately did not reveal this man’s real 
character to Lady Naseby ; thus, 
to Sir Madoc’s hot temper was at- 
tributed his sudden departure. 

Though Lady Estelle was exces- 
sively provoked that, through her 
and her mother, whom his service 
on the Continent had prejudiced 
in his favour, and through his al- 
leged acquaintance with me, he 
had become Sir Madoc’s guest, in 
a day or two the whole contretemps 
was forgotten ; but I was fated not 
to have seen or heard the last of 
Mr. Hawkesby Guilfoyle. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
TWO LOVES FOR ONE HEART. 


By the peculiarity of our position 
kept much apart, or seldom find- 
ing opportunities, even in a house 
like Craigaderyn Court, for being 
alone, as it was perpetually throng- 
ed by visitors, we had to content 
ourselves with the joy of stolen 
glances that lit up the eye with an 
expression we alone could read, or 
that was understood by ourselves 
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only; by tender touches of the 
hand that thrilled to the heart; and 
by inflections of the voice, which, 
do as we might, would at times 
become soft and tremulous. Our 
life was now full of petty strata- 
gems and pretty lover-like enigmas, 
especially when in the presence of 
Lady Naseby ; and now I also be- 
came afraid of Winifred Lloyd, who, 
unoccupied, so far as I could see, 
by any love-affair of her own, was 
almost certain, I thought, to see 
through mine. ‘ There is no con- 
quest without the affections,’ said 
Ninon de!’Enclos; ‘and what mole 
is so blind as a woman in love?’ 
Yet Estelle was careful to a degree 
in her bearing, and never permitted 
her fondness of me to lull her into 
a sense of security from observa- 
tion. 

I learned, however, from my ally 
Dora, that Lady Naseby was so 
provoked by what Estelle not in- 
aptly termed our ‘late fiasco,’ that, 
save for the weight such a proceed- 
ing might have given it, they and 
the Viscount too would have quit- 
ted Craigaderyn Court. So they re- 
mained ; but, thought I, what right 
had 4e to be concerned in the mat- 
ter? And unless I greatly erred, I 
felt certain that the Countess cared 
not how soon I received my march- 
ing orders for that fatal shore where 
so many of us were to leave our 
bones. 

Yet many a stolen kissand snatch- 
ed caress or pressure of the hand, 
many a whispered assurance of love 
made Estelleand me supremely hap- 
py, while the few days that remained 
of my leave glided quickly—ah, too 
quickly !—past ; and all desire for 
‘ glory’ apart, I was not sorry when 
I saw that my fractured arm would 
prevent my being sent with the next 
draft, and cause my retention for a 
little timelonger in England. ‘They 
who love must drink deeply of the 
cup of trembling,’ says some one ; 
‘for at times there will arise in their 


hearts a nameless terror, a sicken- 
ing anxiety for the future, whose 
brightness all dependsupon this one 
cherished treasure, which often 
proves a foreboding of some real 
anguish looming in the distant 
hours.’ 

As yet no forebodings came to 
mar my happiness ; it was without 
alloy, save the prospect of a certain 
and, as we trusted to Providence, a 
temporary separation ; yet it was 
well that I saw not the future, or 
what those distant hours had in 
store for me. 

‘ Estelle,’ said I, one day when a 
happy chance threw us together for 
a few minutes in an arbour of the 
garden, where we sometimes met at 
a certain hour, and separated after 
by different paths, like a pair of 
conspirators, ‘when shall a period 
be put to all this mystery — this 
painful, though joyous, false posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves ? 

‘We can but wait and hope, 
Harry—wait and hope !’ said she, 
while her head drooped on my 
shoulder, and my arm went round 
her. 

‘Wait and hope, dearest, for 
what? My promotion ?” 

‘That would bring the end no 
nearer,’ said she, with a sad sickly 
smile. 

‘No, certainly ; even to be colo- 
nel of the Royal Welsh instead of 
a mere sub would not enhance my 
value much in Lady Naseby’s esti- 
mation,’ said I, with some bitter- 
ness. ‘ For what then, darling? 

‘Some change in mamma’s views 
regarding me.’ 

‘She will never change !’ 

‘ You know, Harry, that were you 
rich, I might marry you now—yes, 
and go to Turkey with you too!’ 
said she, with a brightness in her 
eyes. 

‘Would to Heaven, then, that I 
were rich! But being poor—’ 

*It is impossible.’ 

And we both sighed heavily. 
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‘TI am under orders for the East, 
and must take my turn of duty there, 
risking all the chances of war, ere 
I can think of home or marriage, 
Estelle ; but when we part, if lam 
not to write to you, how shall I ever 
know that you think of me? how 
hear of your health and welfare? 
that you remain true to me—’ 

*Q, doubt not that.’ 

‘Nor do I; but it would be so 
sweet to see your writing, and ima- 
gine your voice reiterating the troth 
you plighted to me in that terrible 
time.’ 

‘I shall write to you, dear, dear 
Harry, for I can do that freely and 
openly ; but of you, alas! alas! I 
can only hear through our friends 
at the Court here, for you can nei- 
ther write to me in London nor at 
Walcot Park.’ 

‘May I not ask Miss Lloyd to 
receive enclosures for you? I shall 
be writing to her, and we are such 
old friends that she would think no- 
thing of it.’ 

‘Too old friends, I fear,’ said she 
with a half-smiling but pointed 
glance; ‘but for Heaven’s sake 
think not of that. She would never 
consent, nor should I wish her to 
do so. I can of course receive what 
letters I choose ; but servants will 
pry, and consider what certain 
coats of arms, monograms, and pos- 
tal marks mean; so my Crimean 
correspondent would be shrewdly 
suspected, and myself subjected to 
much annoyance by mamma and 
her views.’ 

‘Her views! This is the second 
time you have referred to them,’ 
said I anxiously; ‘and they are—’ 

‘That I should marry my cousin 
Naseby, whom I always disliked,’ 
said Estelle in a sad and sweetly 
modulated voice; ‘or Lord Potter- 
sleigh, whose wealth and influence 
are so great that a short time must 
see him created an earl; but he 
has no chance zow, dear Harry ! 

Long, lovingly, and tenderly she 
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gazed into my eyes, and her glance 
and her manner seemed so truthful 
and genuine that I felt all the rap- 
ture of trusting her fearlessly, and 
that neither time nor distance 
would alter or lessen her regard 
for me; and a thousand times in 
‘the distant hours’ that came did 
I live over and over again that 
scene in the arbour, when the 
warm flush of the August evening 
was lying deep on the Welsh 
woods and mountains, when all 
the mullioned windows of the 
quaint old mansion were glittering 
in light, and the soft coo of the 
wild pigeons was heard as they 
winged their way to the summit of 
Craigaderyn, which is usually alive 
with them, and there the fierce 
hawk and the ravenous cormorant 
know well when to find their prey. 

The time for my departure drew 
near, and already but a day re- 
mained to me. Caradoc and 
Charley Gwynne had already sailed 
in a troopship for Varna, from 
which the entire army was about 
to embark for a landing on the 
Russian coast, and ill or well, my 
presence with the regimental de- 
pot was imperative. 

My bullock trunks had been 
packed by Owen Gwyllim, and the 
carriage was ordered to convey me 
next evening, after an early dinner. 
The latter passed slowly and heavi- 
ly enough, and afterwards, instead 
of remaining all together, as might 
have been expected, circumstances 
separated us for an hour or so. 
Lady Naseby was indisposed ; so 
was Lord Pottersleigh, whom his 
old enemy had confined by the 
feet to his rooms, yet he hoped to 
be in service order, to enact the 
sportsman on the coming 1st of 
September, a period to which he 
looked forward with disgust and 
horror, as involving an enormous 
amount of useless fatigue, with the 
chances of shooting himself or 
some one else. Sir Madoc had 
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certain county business to attend ; 
and on the three young ladies re- 
tiring to the drawing-room, I was 
left to think over my approaching 
departure through the medium of 
burgundy and a cigar. 

My sword arm was nearly well 
now ; but still I should have made 
but a poor affair of it, if compelled 
to resort to inside and outside cuts, 
to point and parry, with a burly 
Muscovite. 

To know that I had but a few 
hours left me now, and not to 
spend them with Estelle Cressing- 
ham, seemed intolerable! Before 
me, from the window, spread the 
far extent of grassy chase steeped 
in the evening sunshine; above 
the green woods were the peaks of 
Snowdon and Carneydd Llewellyn, 
dim and blue in the distance ; and 
while gazing at them wistfully, I 
reflected on all I should have to 
see and undergo, to hope and fear 
and suffer—the miles I should 
have to traverse by sea and land— 
ere I again heard, if ever, the plea- 
sant rustle of the leaves in these 
old woods, the voice of the wild 
pigeon or the croak of the rooks 
among the old Tudor gables and 
chimneys of Craigaderyn. And 
then again I thought of Estelle. 

‘I must see her, and alone too, 
at all risks; perhaps dear little 
Dora will assist me,’ I muttered, 
and went towards the drawing- 
room, which was now considerably 
involved in shadow, being on the 
western side of the Court; and I 
felt with the tender Rosalind, when 
her lover said, ‘For these two 
hours, Rosalind, I will leave thee,’ 
‘Alas, dear love, I cannot lack 
thee two hours.’ 

I entered the room and found 
only Winifred Lloyd. She was 
seated in the deep bay of a very 
picturesque old oriel window, which 
seemed to frame her as if in a pic- 
ture. Her chin was resting in the 
hollow of her left hand, and she was 
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gazing. outward dreamily on va- 
cancy, or along the flower-terraces 
of the house; but she looked has- 
tily round, and held out a hand to 
me as I approached. 

I caressed the pretty hand, and 
then dropped it ; and not knowing 
very well what to say, leaned over 
the back of her chair. 

‘I suppose,’ she began, ‘ you are 
thinking—thinking—’ 

‘How far more pleasing to the 
eye are a pair of fair white shoul- 
ders to the same"amount of silk or 
satin,’ said I smilingly, as I patted 
her neck with my glove. 

She shrugged the white shoulders 
in question, and said petulantly, 
with half-averted face, 

‘Is it possible that your depar- 
ture has no place in your thoughts? 

‘Alas, yes! for do I not leave 
Craigaderyn by sunset? and its gol- 
den farewell rays are lingering on 
blue Snowdon even now,’ said I, 
with a forced smile ; for though I 
had come in quest of Estelle, some- 
thing—I know not what—drew me 
to Winifred just then. 

Her eyebrows were very black, 
but slightly arched, and they al- 
most met over her nose; and I 
gazed into the orbs below them, so 
dark, so clear and beautiful—eyes 
that could neither conceal the emo- 
tions of her heart, nor the pleasure 
or sorrow she felt ; and I thought 
how easily a man might be lured to 
forget the world for her, as friend- 
ship between the sexes—especially 
in youth—is perilous; and some 
such thought perhaps occurred to 
her, for she turned her face abrupt- 
ly from me. : 

‘You are surely not angry with 
me?’ said I, bending nearer her 
ear. 

‘ Angry—I with you? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Why should I be so?’ she ask- 
ed, looking down upon her folded 
hands that trembled in her lap,— 
for she was evidently repressing 











some emotion; thinking perhaps of 
poor Phil Caradoc, who was then 
ploughing the waters of the Medi- 
terranean with Carneydd Llewel- 
lyn to console him. 

‘You should not have come 
here,’ said she, after a pause. 

‘ Not into the drawing-room ?” 

‘Unless to meet Estelle Cres- 
singham.’ 

‘Do not say this,’ said I nervous- 
ly and impioringly, in a low voice; 
‘what is Estelle to me?’ 

‘Indeed !’ said the little scornful 
lip. ‘Her mamma summoned her, 
but she may be here shortly.’ 

Doubtless Lady Naseby had 
some dread of the leave-taking. 

‘I shall be so glad to see her 
once again ere I go.’ 

* Of course.’ 

‘i hope that you and she will 
often think and speak of me when 
I am gone.’ 

‘You are a delightful egotist, 
Harry Hardinge; but I trust our 
memories may be reciprocal.’ 

‘We have ever been such friends, 
and must be, you know, Winifred.’ 

‘Yes, Harry; why should we zo? 
be friends ?’ she asked, with a dash 
of passionate earnestness in her 
tone, while she gazed at me with a 
curious expression in her large, soft, 
and long-lashed eyes. 

‘Have you any message for— 
for— 

‘Whom ?’ she asked sharply. 

* Philip Caradoc.’ 

* None.’ 

‘None!’ 

‘ Save kindest regards and warm- 
est wishes. What is Mr. Caradoc 
to me? Then she gave a little 
shiver, as she added, ‘ Our con- 
versation is taking a very strange 
tone.’ 

*I cannot conceive in how I have 
annoyed you,’ said I, with some- 
thing of sorrow and wonder in my 
heart. 

* Perhaps ; but you have not an- 
noyed me, though you are not quite 


of our meeting again ! 
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what you used to be; and none are 
so blind as those who will not see.’ 

‘I am quite perplexed. I think 
we know each other pretty well, 
Winifred?’ said I, very softly. 

‘I know you certainly,’ was the 
dubious response. 

‘Well—and I you?’ said I, 
laughing. 

‘Scarcely. Woman, you should 
be aware, is a privileged enigma.’ 

‘Well, I was about to say that, 
whatever happens, we must ever 
be dear friends, and think of each 
other kindly and tenderly, for the 
pleasant times that are past and 
gone.’ 

‘What can happen to make us 
otherwise?’ she asked in a strange 
voice. 

‘I—may be killed,’ said I, not 
knowing very well what to say or 
suggest ; ‘so, while there is a chance 
of such a contingency, let us part 
kindly ; not so coldly as this, dear 
Winifred ; and kiss me ere I go.’ 

Her lips, warm and tremulous, 
touched mine for an instant; but 
her eyes were sad and wild, and 
her poor little face grew ashy white 
as she hastened away, leaving me 
with Estelle, who was approaching 
through the long and shaded room ; 
and when with her, Winifred Lloyd 
and the momentary emotion that 
had sprung up—emotion that I 
cared not and dared not ¢/en to 
analyse—were utterly forgotten. 


Our interview was a very silent 
one. We had barely time for a few 
words, and heavy on my heart as 
lead weighed the conviction that I 
had to part from her—my love so 
recently won, so firmly promised 
and affianced. I knew that the 
days of my sojourn at Winchester 
must be few now; and with the 
chances of war before me, and temp- 
tations and aristocratic ambition 
left behind with her, how dubious 
and how remote were the chances 
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Moments there were when I felt 
blindly desperate, and with my 
arms round Estelle. 

When returning, would she still 
love me, as Desdemona loved her 
Moor, for the dangers I had dared ? 
The days of chivalry and romance 
have gone; but the ‘ old, old story’ 
yet remains to us, fresh as when 
first told in Eden. 

‘For life or death, for good or 
for evil, for weal or woe, darling 
Estelle, I leave my heart in your 
keeping !’ said I, in a low passion- 
ate whisper; ‘in twelve months, 
perhaps, I may claim you as my 
wife.’ 

‘L’homme propose, et Dieu dis- 
pose,’ said she quietly and ten- 
derly. ‘I yet hope to see you, were 
it but for a day, at Walcot Park, 
ere you sail.’ 

‘ Bless you for the hope your 
words give me!’ said I, as Owen 
Gwyllim came to announce that the 
carriage was at the door, and to 
give me Lady Naseby’s and Lord 
Pottersleigh’s cards and farewell 
wishes. And from that moment all 
the rest of my leave-taking seemed 
purely mechanical; and not only 
Sir Madoc, his two daughters, and 
Estelle, were on the terrace of the 
mansion to bid me adieu, but all 
the hearty, hot-tempered, high- 
cheekboned old Welsh domestics, 
most of whom had known me since 
boyhood, were also there. 

The impulsive Dora brought me 
my courier-bag, a flask filled with 
brandy, and dainty sandwiches cut 
and prepared by Winifred’s own 
kind little hands (for in doing this 
for me she would trust neither the 
butler nor Mrs. Gwenny Davis the 
housekeeper), and then she held 
up her bright face to be kissed ; 
but inspired by I know not what 
emotion of doubt or dread, I only 
touched with my lips the hands of 
Lady Estelle and Miss Lloyd. 

Both girls stood a little apart 
from each other, pale as death, 
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tremulous with suppressed emotion, 
and with their lashes matted and 
their eyes filled with tears, that 
pride and the presence of others 
restrained from falling. They were 
calm externally, but their hearts 
were full of secret thoughts, to 
which I was long in getting the 
clue. 

In the eyes of Estelle there was 
that glance or expression of loving 
intensity which most men have seen 
once—it may be twice—ina woman’s 
eye, and have never, never forgot- 
ten. 

Sir Madoc’s brown manly hand 
shook mine heartily, and he clapped 
me on the back. 

‘I hope to see you yet ere you 
leave England, my boy, and such 
hopes always take the sting from 
an adieu,’ said he, with a voice that 
quivered nevertheless. ‘Sorry you 
can’t stay for the rst of September 
—the partridges will be in splendid 
order; but there is shooting enough 
of another kind in the preserves 
you are going to.’ 

‘And may nevercome back from,’ 
was the comforting addendum of 
old Mrs. Davis, as she applied her 
black-silk apron to her eyes. 

‘Ah, Harry,’ said Sir Madoc, ‘you 
gave a smile so like your mother 
just now! She was handsome; but 
you will never be like her, were you 
as beautiful as Absalom.’ 

‘It is well that poor mamma 
can’t hear all this,’ said Dora, laugh- 
ing through her tears. 

* Your dear mamma, my girl, was 
very fond of her and of him too, 
said honest Sir Madoc; and then 
he whispered, ‘If ever you want 
cash, Harry, don’t forget me, and 
Coutts and Co.—the dingy den in 
the Strand. Farewell—anwylbach! 
—good-bye ! 

A few minutes more and all the 
tableau on the steps had passed 
away. I was bowling along the tall 
lime avenue and down the steep 
mountain road, up which Phil Ca- 
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radoc and I had travelled but a few 
weeks before. 

How much had passed since 
then! and how much was inevit- 
ably to pass ere I should again see 
these familiar scenes ! 

What had I said, or left unsaid? 
What had I done, what had passed, 
or how was it, that as the train sped 
with me beyond brave old Chester, 
on and on, on and on, monoton- 
ously clanking, grinding, jarring, 
and occasionally shrieking, while 
intrenched among railway rugs, 
with a choice cigar between my 
teeth, and while I was verging into 
that pleasant frame of mind when 
soft and happy visions are born of 
the half-drowsy brain, lulled as it 
were by rapidity of motion and the 
sameness of recurring sounds—how 
was it, I say, that the strange, un- 
fathomable expression I had seen 
in the soft pleading eyes of dear 
Winifred — distance was already 
making her ‘dear’—mingled in my 
memory with the smileless, grave, 
and tender farewell glance of my 
pale Estelle; and that the sweet, 
innocent kiss of the former was 
remembered with sadness and de- 
light ? 

I strove to analyse my ideas, and 
then thrust them from me, as I low- 
ered thecarriage windowand looked 
forth upon the flying landscape and 
the starry night, and muttered, 

‘ Poor Winny—God bless her! 
But two loves for one heart will 
never, never do. I have been at 
Craigaderyn too long ! 

And I pictured to myself the 
drawing-room there: Estelle per- 
haps at the piano to conceal her 
emotions; or listening, it might be, 
to the twaddle of old Pottersleigh. 
Winny gazing out upon the starlit 
terrace, trying to realise the pro- 
spect—as women proposed to will 
do—if she had married Phil Cara- 
doc; orthinking of—Heavenknows 
what! And old Sir Madoc in his 
arm - chair, and dreaming, while 
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Dora nestled by his side, of the old 
times, and the boy—to wit, myself 
—he loved so well. 


CHAPTER XX. 
FEARS. 

CaRaDoc and many other good 
fellows were gone eastward, and save 
Hugh Price and a newly-fledged 
ensign, I was the only officer with 
the dépdt, and being senior had the 
command. The former had always 
some affair of the heart on the tapis; 
the latter was a mere boy fresh 
from Harrow, so neither was com- 
panion for me. Back once more 
to the prosaic life of heavy drill and 
much useless duty in Winchester 
barracks, the picturesque and joy- 
ous past at Craigaderyn—after I 
had written a letter to Sir Madoc full 
of remembrances to the ladies— 
seemed somewhat like a dream. 

My engagement with -Estelle— 
our rides, drives, and rambles by 
the wild green hills of Mynedd Hir- 
aethrog; in the chase and long lime 
avenue; our chance meetings in the 
garden arbour; by the fountain, 
where the lilies floated and the gold 
fish shot to and fro ; over all, that 
wild boat adventure, by which our 
lives were to be knit up as one in 
the future — seemed too like a 
dream, of which her ring on my 
finger alone remained to convince 
me of the reality, as no letters could 
pass between us—atleastnonefrom 
me to her. Thus I grew fond of 
courting solitude after the duties 
of the day were over, and I could 
fling sword, sash, and belt aside ; 
and usually I quitted early the jol- 
lity of the battalion mess, that I 
might indulge in visions and con- 
jure up bright fancies amid the gray 
smoke-wreaths of a quiet cigar, in 
that humble bachelor’s quarter al- 
ready described ; while the moon- 
light silvered the spires and red- 
tiled roofs of Winchester, and when 
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all became still in the crowded bar- 
rack, after the tattoo-drums had 
beaten, and the notes of the last 
bugle had warned—like the Nor- 
man curfew of old—the extinction 
of all lights and fires. 

I had seen many a drama and 
read many a romance; but now I 
seemed to be personally the hero 
of either one or other. Engaged 
to the daughter of an earl; but in 
secret, and unknown to all! And 
how or when was that engagement 
to end—to be brought to a success- 
ful issue? On these points my ideas 
were painfully vague and full of 
anxiety. Were we yet to meet— 
were it but for an hour—ere war 
separated us more completely, by 
sea as well as land? Returning, it 
might be mutilated and disfigured, 
should I still find her loving, ten- 
der, and true? and if I fell in action, 
how long might I hope to be re- 
membered ere Estelle— But I could 
not with patience contemplate the 
chances of another replacing or 
supplanting me. 

Occasionally, as if to kill time, I 
was seized by fits of unwonted zeal, 
and found plenty of work to do, 
apart from parades, guards, sword- 
exercise, and revolver-pistol prac- 
tice—for hourly recruits, many of 
whom could not speak a word of 
English, were coming in to replace 
those that had sailed with Phil Ca- 
radoc ; and it is one of the essen- 
tial parts of the duty of the officer 
commanding a regimental dépdt to 
see after the arms, accoutrements, 
and clothing of his men; and also, 
that so far as drill goes, they are 
made perfect soldiers. Few or none 
of these recruits were natives of the 
counties outside Offa’s Dyke ; but 
when the news of the Alma came, 
and all England thrilled with the 
story of the up-hill charge of the 
Royal Welsh, more than one Lon- 
don paper enviously spread the ru- 
mour, that our regiment was Cam- 
brian only in name; till it was flatly 
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contradicted by the colonel—but 
the story nearly gave hot peppery 
Sir Madoc a fit of apoplexy. 

Besides other duties there was 
no small number of books—goodly 
sized folios—of which I had the 
supervision, ten at least exactly 
similar to those which are kept at 
head-quarters; and all these tasks 
were varied by an occasional ball 
or rout such asa cathedral and gar- 
rison town can furnish; or a court- 
martial, or one of inquiry, concern- 
ing Mrs. Private Jones resenting— 
zt et armis—that the canteen-keeper 
should cut her bacon and tobacco, 
butter and bread, with the same 
knife; or to give some Giles Chaw- 
bacon fifty lashes about daybreak 
for a violation of the Red-book, in 
a hollow square, where men’s teeth 
chattered in the chilly air, or they 
yawned behind their glazed stocks 
and shivered with disgust, at a pun- 
ishment for which the army was in- 
debted to William of Orange, and 
which is now happily a thing of the 
past. 

So the month of August drew 
to a close, and a box of partridges 
duly came from Sir Madoc—the 
spoil of his gun on the slopes of 
Mynedd Hiraethrog perhaps; with 
a letter which acquainted me that 
Lady Naseby and her daughter had 
been for fully a fortnight at Walcot 
Park, in Hampshire, but that he 
supposed I was probably aware of 
the circumstance, and that Potters- 
leigh was with them. 

Fully a fortnight, and neither let- 
ter nor card of invitation, though 
they knew that I was in Winches- 
ter! How or why was this? A chill 
came over me, though I certainly 
had no fear of the Viscount’s influ- 
ence; but then I reflected that 
Estelle could not, and that Lady 
Naseby would not, invite me—each 
for reasons of herown. What, then, 
remained for me to do, but wait the 
event with patience, or endeavour 
to seek her out, by throwing my- 
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self in her way? I writhed at the 
idea of a fortnight having escaped 
us, while the coming of the fatal 
route for the East hung over me. 
There was something revolting and 
humiliating to my spirit in acting 
the part of a prowler about Walcot 
Park ; but who is a more humble 
slave than a lover? 

The declaration of war had ani- 
mated the services, both by sea and 
land, with a new or revived interest 
for all, with women especially. ‘Thus 
our parades, reviews, and even our 
marches of exercise were frequently 
witnessed by all the beauty and 
fashion of the city and county ; 
and among them I always looked 
in vain for the carriage and liveries 
of the Countess. Was Estelle ill, 
or was their absence from these 
spectacles part of a system to be 
pursued by the former? 

Walcot Park was, | knew, only a 
few miles from the barracks on the 
Whitchurch-road. [had spent many 
an hour riding there merely to see 
the place which was associated with 
Estelle, when she had been absent 
from it in London or elsewhere ; 
and now I had doubly an attrac- 
tion to make me turn my horse’s 
head in that direction, after Sir Ma- 
doc’s letter came; so the second 
day saw me take the way north- 
ward from the old cathedral city, in 
mufti, to elude observation. 

The evening was a lovely one, 
and those swelling hills and fertile 
valleys, wide expanses of woodland 
already becoming crisp by the heat 
of the past summer, with clumps 
of birch and elder, the wild ash and 
the oak, which make up the staple 
features of Hampshire scenery,were 
in all their autumnal beauty and re- 
pose. ‘The tinkling of the wagoner’s 
bells on the dusty highway was still 
heard, though the shrill whistle ofthe 
locomotive seemed to hint that, like 
the old stage-coachman, he should 
ere long find his occupation gone ; 
and mellowed on the soft and am- 
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bient air there came the merry even- 
ing chimes from more than one 
quaint village-church—the broad 
square Norman tower of which stood 
—the landmark of its district—in 
outline distinct and dark against 
the golden flush of the western sky. 

Dusk was almost closing when 
Icrossed that noted trouting-strcam 
the Teste,and passed through Whit- 
church. 

As I trotted leisurely along the 
single street of which the little 
market borough is chiefly com- 
posed, at the door of a small inn I 
perceived a stable-boy holding by 
their bridles a black horse and a 
roan mare. The form of the latter 
seemed familiar to me. I could 
not mistake the height of forehead, 
the depth of chest, and roundness 
of barrel, or a peculiar white spot 
on the off-shoulder, and in the for- 
mer recognised the roadster which 
Guilfoyle had brought with him to 
Craigaderyn. 

On seeing that I drew my reins 
and looked rather scrutinisingly at 
the animal, the groom, stable- 
helper, or whatever he was, touched 
his cap, on which I inquired, 

‘Whose nag is this, my man ?” 

*Can’t say as I knows, sir; but 
the gentleman, with another, is in- 
side the bar, having a drop of sum- 
mut,’ was the answer. 

‘Does he reside hereabout ?” 

* At Walcot Park he do.’ 

‘Walcot Park !’ 

*My Lady Naseby’s place ; he’s 
been there for a couple of days at 
least, with Mr. Sharpus, my lady’s 
lawyer from London.’ 

| rode on and spurred my horse 
to a maddening pace for some dis- 
tance, and then permitting the reins 
to drop on his neck, gave way to 
the tide of perplexing, harassing, and 
exasperating thoughts that flowed 
upon me. 

I remembered that we had ar- 
ranged at Craigaderyn not to in- 
form Lady Naseby of the real cha- 
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racter of her chosen continental 
acquaintance, a foolish and fatal 
mistake, as the fellow would seem 
to have had sufficient presumption 
to present himself at Walcot Park, 
and there remain, until exposed 
and expelled. But how came it to 
pass that such as he was patronised 
and fostered, as it were, by ‘the 
family solicitor,’ and patented by 
being his companion? Surely a 
legal man, however great a rascal 
professionally and personally, was 
too wary to adopt openly a black- 
leg as his friend and protégé ! 

I felt that Lady Naseby should 
instantly be warned of Guilfoyle’s 
real character ; but by whom was 
this to be done? Tied up by my 
secret arrangements with Estelle, I 
could neither write nor call unin- 
vited ; but why hadshe not, as she 
had promised, written to me, or 
given me some sign of her being so 
near Winchester as Walcot Park ? 

When I recalled her apparent 
preference for this man, when Ca- 
radoc and I first went to Wales, 
their frequent recurrence to past 
companionship abroad, their duets 
together, and so forth, ‘her angry 
defence of him to myself, together 
with an interest he had acquired 
in the eyes of her usually unap- 
proachable mother, something of 
my old emotions of pique and 
doubt, and a jealousy for which I 
blushed, began to mingle with my 
perplexity and mortification, and 
the fear that Ae could have any in- 
fluence on her destiny or mine ! 

I recalled all the conversation 
overheard by Pottersleigh, and 
greater grew my astonishment and 
indignation. I felt it imperative 
that something should be done in- 
stantly, and resolved to telegraph 
or write to Sir Madoc, requesting 
him to procure the dismission of 
this intruder from Walcot Park as 
promptly as he had despatched him 
from Craigaderyn. 

From a part of the road where 


it wound over an upland slope I 
could see the Jointure House which 
formed the residence of Lady 
Naseby and of that Estelle who 
was a law, a light, a guiding star 
to me, and towards whom every 
thought and aspiration turned. 

Walcot Park was a spacious do- 
main, and studded by clumps of 
stately old trees, which had been 
planted after the Revolution of 
1688 by a peer of the Naseby 
family, who was one of the first to 
desert his hereditary king at Ro- 
chester. The mansion itself dated 
from the same stormy period, and 
was built entirely of red brick with 
white stone corners and cornices. 
Its peristyle of six Ionic columns 
glistened white in the moonlight, 
and was distinctly visible from 
where I sat on horseback. The 
shadow of the square facade of 
the entire edifice fell purple and 
dark far across the park. ‘There 
were lights in several of the win- 
dows, and I knew that my Estelle 
must be in one of those rooms— 
but which ? 

At that moment all my soul 
yearned for her ; could I but for an 
instant have seen her, or heard her 
voice! She dwelt there, visible to 
and approachable by others, and 
yet I dared not visit her. The 
fact of her presence there seemed 
to pervade and charm all the place, 
and with a sad, loving, and yet ex- 
asperated interest, I continued to 
survey it. 

I was hovering there, but aim- 
lessly, and without any defined pur- 
pose, other than the vague chance 
of seeing or being near her. Wal- 
cot I knew was her favourite place, 
and there she kept all her pets, 
for she had many: a parrot sent 
from the Cape by the captain of a 
frigate to whom she had spoken 
but once at a ball; a spaniel from 
Malta, the gift of some forgotten 
rifleman ; a noble staghound, given 
by a Highland officer who had 
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danced with her once—once only 
—and never forgot it ; a squirrel, 
the gift of Sir Madoc ; and an old 
horse or two, her father’s favourite 
hacks, turned loose in the park as 
perpetual pensioners. 

Could she really have loved me 
as she said she did, if she was al- 
ready behaving so coldly to me 
now? No letter or note, no in- 
vitation—she had surely influence 
enough with her mother to have 
procured me that!—no notice taken 
of my vicinity, of my presence with 
the dépot again! What shadow 
was this that seemed already to be 
falling on our sunny love ? Whence 
the doubt that had sprung up within 
me, and the coldness that seemed 
between us ? 

Full of these thoughts, I was 
gazing wistfully at the house, when 
I perceived the dark figures of two 
horsemen riding leisurely along the 
winding approach that led to the 
white peristyle, and felt certain that 
they were Guilfoyle and his legal 
friend Mr. Sharpus (of Sharpus and 
Juggles) mounted on the identical 
nags I had seen at the inn-door ; 
and inspired by emotions of a very 
mingled character, I galloped back 
to the barracks, never drawing my 
bridle for the entire twelve miles 
of the way, until I threw it to my 
man Evans; and hurrying to my 
room, wrote instantly a most press- 
ing letter to Sir Madoc, informing 
him of what I had seen and heard. 
I was not without thoughts of com- 
municating with Lord Pottersleigh ; 
but, for obvious reasons, shrunk 
from Acs intervention in the Cres- 
singham family circle. 

I knew that it would be delivered 
at Craigaderyn on the morrow, and 
deemed that now twenty-four hours 
must be the utmost limit of Mr. 
Hawkesby Guilfoyle’s sojourn in 
his present quarters, and in a sphere 
which he insulted by his presence; 
but three, four, even five days 
passed, and no reply came from Sir 


Madoc, who was then, though I 
knew it not, shooting with some 
friends in South Wales, and did not 
receive my epistle until it was 
somewhat late for him to act on it. 

During these intervening days I 
was in a species of fever. 

One Sunday I incidentally heard, 
at mess, that Lady Naseby’s party, 
now a pretty numerous one, had 
been at service in the cathedral, 
and to hear the bishop preach. She 
had come in state, in the carriage, 
attended by several gentlemen on 
horseback, and two tall fellows in 
livery, one carrying her prayer- 
books, the other a long cane and 
huge nosegay ; and there I might 
have met them all face to face, and 
seen Estelle once more, had my 
evil destiny not assigned to me the 
command of the main guard, and 
thus detained me in barracks ; but 
Price of ours—susceptible as the 
Tupman of Pickwick —had seen 
her, and came to mess raving 
about her beauty. 

Every hour I could spare from 
duty was spent in hovering, like a 
spectre or a spy—an unquiet spirit 
certainly—in the vicinity of Walcot 
Park, till the lodge-keepers, who 
had been wont to touch their hats 
civilly at first, began ere long to 
view me with mistrust; and my 
horse knew every crook and turn 
of the Whitchurch-road quite as 
well as the way to his own stable. 

On the evening of the fifth day 
after I had written to Sir Madoc— 
a pleasant evening in the first days 
of September—I was again riding 
leisurely among the deep green 
lanes that border on Walcot Park, 
and which lay between dark green 
hedgerows then studded by scarlet 
dogberries and the overarching 
branches of apple-, pear-, and dam- 
son-trees, my heart, as usual, full 
of vague doubts, decided longings, 
and most undecided intentions, 
when I began slowly to walk my 
horse up a long, steep, and pictur- 
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esque road, the vista of which was 
closed by an old village church, in 
the low and moss-grown wall sur- 
rounding which was a green wicket. 

It was on just such an evening 
as the last I have described, when 
the farewell gleam of the sun shone 
level along the fields, when the 
many-coloured foliage rustled in 
the gentle wind, and the voices of 
the blackbird, the thrush, and the 
lark came sweetly at times from the 
darkening copsewood, and when, 
as Clare writes in his rhyming 
calendar, 

* The wagons haste the corn to load, 

And hurry down the dusty road ; 

‘The driving boy with eager eye 

Watches the church clock, passing by— 

Whose gilt hands glitter in the sun— 

‘To see how far the hours have run ; 

Right happy in the breathless day, 

To see time wearing fast away.’ 

Nearly covered with ivy, the 
square tower of the little church— 
a fane old as the days when the 
Saxons bent their bows in vain at 
Hastings ; yea, old as the time of 
St. Ethelwold (the famous architect 
and Bishopof Winchester)—peeped 
up amid the rich autumnal foliage 
that almost hid it from the view. 
At the wicket, some hundred yards 
from me, in the twilight — for, 
though the sun had not set, the 
density of the copsewood about 
the place rendered the light rather 
dim and obscure—were a lady and 
gentleman, the latter mounted, and 
the former on foot. At first, they 
seemed to be in close and earnest 
conversation ; then the lady ges- 
ticulated earnestly, raising her 
hands and face to him imploringly ; 
but twice he thrust her back, al- 
most violently, with the handle of 
his whip. 

This was a strange and unplea- 
sant episode to encounter. I knew 
not whether to advance or retire. 
I feared to intrude on what I sup- 
posed was something more than a 
lovers’ quarrel, or, from the man’s 
utter indifference, was perhaps a 
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matrimonial squabble ; and I was 
equally loth to retire, and leave a 
woman—a lady evidently—to the 
violence or passion of this person, 
upon whose love or mercy — it 
might be both — by her gestures 
and even the distant tones of her 
voice she was so evidently throw- 
ing herself in vain. 

I checked my horse’s pace, and, 
amid the thick rank grass of the 
narrow lane, his footsteps were un- 
heeded by the two actors in this 
scene ; moreover, without backing 
him well into one of the thick 
hedges, I could not have turned 
to retrace my way. 

Her hands were clasped now; 
she had dropped her parasol, and 
her face, a very white one, was up- 
turned pleadingly to his; but to 
whatever she said, this horseman, 
whose back was to me, replied 
scornfully and derisively by a low 
mocking laugh, which somehow I 
seemed to have heard before, but 
when, or where, I quite failed to 
remember. 

Anon she drew something from 
her bosom, and, kissing it, held it 
towards him, as if seeking to in- 
fluence him, by an appeal through 
it to some past time of love, or 
truth, or happiness, or all together. 
Whatever it was she thus displayed, 
he snatched it roughly, even fierce- 
ly, from her with a curse, and again 
thrusting her violently from him— 
so violently, that I believe he must 
have used his foot and the off-stir- 
rup iron—she fell heavily against 
the low wall, which, at the same 
moment, he cleared by a flying 
leap, and then disappeared in the 
network of lanes, orchards, and 
hedgerows that lie about the church- 
yard. 

A low wail escaped her; and 
when I came cantering up, and dis- 
mounted, she was lying on the path 
beside the churchyard wicket in 
tears and despair. Her appearance 
was perfectly ladylike, and most 
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prepossessing ; yet I knew not very 
clearly what to say or how to in- 
terfere in the matter, though man- 
hood and courtesy rendered some 
action imperatively necessary. 

‘I trust you are not hurt,’ said 
I, taking her hand and assisting 
her to rise. 

‘Thank you, sir—not bodily 
hurt,’ she replied in a low and 
broken voice, while scarcely ven- 
turing to look at me, and pressing 
her left hand upon her heart, as if 
to restrain emotion, or as if she 
felt a pain there. 

‘Did that person rob you?’ ask- 
ed I. 

*O no, no, sir! she answered 
hurriedly. 

‘But he seemed to snatch or 
wrench something from you ?” 

‘Yes,’ said she with hesitation. 

‘ By violence too ?’ 

She did not reply, but covered 
her face with her handkerchief, and 
bit it, apparently in efforts to con- 
trol her sobs. 

‘Can I assist you—be of service 
to you in any way? I urged in a 
pleading tone; for her whole air 
and appearance interested me. 

‘No, sir; none can assist me 
now.’ 

‘None? 

‘Save God, and even He seems 
to abandon me.’ 

‘What is the meaning of this 
despair?’ I asked, after a pause. 
‘It is a lovers’ quarrel, I presume; 
and if so— 

*O no, sir; he is no lover of 
mine—now, at least.’ 

* He—who ?” 

‘The gentleman who has just 
left me,’ said she evasively. ‘ But 
permit me to pass you, sir; I must 
return to Whitchurch.’ 

[ bowed, and led my horse aside, 
that she might pass down the lane. 

*I thank you, sir, for your kind- 
hess,’ said she, bowing, as I lifted 
my hat; and then she seemed to 
totter away weakly and feebly, sup- 
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porting or guiding herself, as if 
blind, by the rude low wall; and 
I could perceive that her left hand, 
which was now ungloved, was small, 
delicate, and of exceeding beauty 
in form. Her manner and air were 
hurried ; her voice and eyes were 
agitated ; she seemed a ladylike lit- 
tle creature, but plainly and darkly 
attired in a kind of second mourn- 
ing. Her figure, if fefite, was very 
graceful and girlish too, though she 
was nearer thirty, perhaps, than 
twenty. Her face was delicate in 
feature, and charmingly soft and 
feminine in expression. Her eyes 
were of that clear dark gray which 
seems almost black at night, and 
their lashes were long and tremu- 
lous, lending a chastened or Ma- 
donna tone to her face, which, 
when taken together with her sad- 
ness of manner and a certain lan- 
guor that seemed to be the result 
of ill-health, proved very prepos- 
sessing. With all this there was 
something, I thought, of the wi- 
dow in her aspect and dress ; but 
this was merely fancy. , 

Ere I remounted, and while ob- 
serving her, I perceived that she 
tottered, as if overcome by weak- 
ness, emotion, or both. She sank 
against the churchyard wall, and 
nearly fell; on this, I again ap- 
proached, and said with all softness 
and respect : 

‘Pardon me, and do not deem 
me, though a stranger, intrusive ; 
you are ill or weary, and unable to 
walk alone. Permit me to offer my 
arm, for a little way at least, down 
this steep and rugged road.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ she replied ; ‘ you are 
very kind, sir; once at the foot of 
this lane, I shall easily make my 
way alone. I am not afraid of 
strangers,’ she added, with a strange 
smile ; ‘I have been much cast 
among them of late.’ 

* You reside at Whitchurch?’ said 
I, as we proceeded slowly together, 
occasionally treading the fallen ap- 
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ples under foot among the long 
grass. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘It is, then, your home ?’ 

‘I have no other—at present,’ 
said she, in a choking voice, and 
scarcely making an effort to re- 
strain her tears, while I detected 
on a finger of the ungloved hand, 
the beauty of which I so much ad- 
mired, a plain gold hoop—the mar- 
riage ring. So she was a wife ; and 
the unseemly quarrel I had seen 
must have been a matrimonial one. 
Thus I became more assured in my 
manner. 

‘I am almost a stranger here,’ 
said I, ‘as I belong to the garrison 
at Winchester.’ 

‘You are an officer ?” 

‘ Yes, madam, of the Royal Welsh 
Fusileers.’ 

She simply bowed, but did not 
respond to my information by say- 
ing who she was. 

‘Though a soldier, sir,’ said she 
after a pause, ‘I daresay you will 
be aware that the hardest battles 
éf this world are of fought in the 
field.’ 

‘Where then ?’ 

‘Where we might least look for 
struggles of the soul: in many awell- 
ordered drawing-room ; in many a 
poor garret ; in many a lovely bower 
and sunny garden, or in a green 
and shady lane like this ; fought in 
secrecy and the silence of the heart, 
and in tears that are hot and salt 
as blood ! 

She és very pretty, thought I; 
but I hope she won’t become melo- 
dramatic, hysterical, or anything of 
that sort! 

‘Darkness will be set in ere you 
can reach Whitchurch, at our pre- 
sent rate of progression,’ said I; 
‘and your—your—’(I was about to 
say husband) ‘ relations or friends 
will be anxious about you.’ 

‘Alas, no, sir! I have no one 
to miss or to regret me,’ she replied 
mournfully ; ‘but I must not in- 
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trude selfishly my sorrows on a 
stranger.’ 

‘There is no appearance of the 
—the person who annoyed you re- 
turning,’ said I, looking backward 
up the long narrow lane we were 
descending. 

‘ Little chance is there of that,’ 
said she bitterly ; ‘ Ze will return no 
more.’ 

* You are certain of that?’ 

* Too fatally certain !’ 

‘ You have quarrelled, then? 

* No; it is worse than a quarrel,’ 
said she, with her pale lips quiver- 
ing. 

‘He is an enemy ?” 

‘ My enemy ?—my tempter—my 
evil spirit—he is my husband ! 

‘ Pardon me; I did not mean to 
be curious, when I have no right 
to be so; but here is the highway ; 
I too am going towards Whitchurch 
—my way to the barracks lies in 
that direction ; and I shall have 
much pleasure in escorting you to 
your home, if you will permit me,’ 
said I, seized by an impulse of gal- 
lantry, humanity, or both, which I 
ere long had cause to repent. 

‘Sir, I thank you, and shall de- 
tain you no longer,’ she replied 
hurriedly ; ‘I am something of a 
wanderer now, and my roonis are 
at the ivy-clad inn by the roadside.’ 

This was the place where I had 
seen Guilfoyle’s roan mare, an even- 
ing or so past. 

We had now reached the end 
of the narrow and secluded lane, 
a famous one in that locality as the 
trysting-place of lovers, and were 
standing irresolutely near the main 
road that leads to Whitchurch and 
Winchester, when a large and hand- 
some carriage, drawn by a pair 
of spanking dark gray horses, ap- 
proached us rapidly. 

Throwing my nag’s bridle over 
my left arm, I was in the act of 
offering my right hand to this mys- 
terious lady in farewell, when her 
eyes caught sight of the carriage ; 
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a half-stifled scb escaped her ; she 
reeled again,and would have fallen, 
had I not thrown my arm round 
her, and by its firm support upheld 
her. 

At that moment the carriage 
bowled past. The face of a lady 
was at the open window, looking 
out upon us with wonder and in- 
terest, as she saw a lady and gen- 
tleman to all appearance embrac- 
ing, or at least on very good terms 
with each other, at the corner of 
a shady lane, a little way off the 
Queen’s highway ; and something 
like an exclamation of dismay es- 
caped me on recognising the colour- 
less haughty face, the dark eyes, 
the black hair, and bonnet of that 
orange tint so becoming to one of 
her complexion—she of whom my 
whole soul was full, Lady Estelle 
Cressingham ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
GEORGETTE FRANKLIN. 

Hap Estelle recognised me? If 
so, what might she—nay, what 
must she—think, and how miscon- 
strue the whole situation? Should 
I ride after the carriage, or write at 
all risks, and explain the matter, or 
commit the event to fate? That 
might be perilous. She may not 
have recognised me, I thought : the 
twilight, the shade, the place might 
have concealed my identity ; but if 
not, they were all the more against 
me. I was now in greater and more 
horrible perplexity than ever, and 
I wished the unhappy little woman, 
the cause of all, in a very warm 
climate indeed. 

Thus, while longing with all the 
energies of my life to see Estelle, 
to be seen by her ¢Aere, at a time 
so liable to misconception if left 
unexplained, might be death to my 
dearest hopes, and destruction to 
the success I had achieved. 

‘Why were you so agitated by 
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the sight of Lady Naseby’s car- 
riage ?’ I asked, with an annoyance 
of tone that I cared not to con- 
ceal. 

‘ Giddiness, perhaps ; but was I 
agitated ?’ 

‘Of course you were — nearly 
fell; would have fallen flat, indeed, 
but for me.’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ was the gentle 
reply ; for my asperity of manner 
was either unnoticed or unheeded 
by her; ‘ but you seemed scarcely 
less so.’ 

‘I, madam !—why the deuce 
should I have been agitated ?” 

‘Unless I greatly err, you were, 
and are so still.’ 

‘Indeed ! 

‘Do you know the ladies ” 

‘Were there two?’ asked I, with 
increased annoyance. 

‘The Countess and her daugh- 
ter.’ 

‘I saw but one.’ 

‘ And—O, pardon my curiosity, 
dear sir—you know them ?” 

‘ Intimately ;—and what then ?’ I 
asked, with growing irritation. + 

‘Intimately !’ she repeated with 
surprise. 

‘There is nothing very singular 
in that, I suppose ?” 

* And, sir, you visit them ? 

*I have not as yet, but hope to 
do so soon. We were all together 
in the same house in North Wales.’ 

‘Ah; at Craigaderyn Court ?” 

*Yes; Sir Madoc Lloyd’s. Do 
you know Sir Madoc?’ 

‘I have not that pleasure.’ 

‘Who, then, that you are ac- 
quainted with, knows him?’ 

‘ My husband.’ 

‘Your husband” said I, glancing 
at the plain hoop on the delicate 
little hand, which she was now 
gloving nervously. 

‘He was there with you; must 
have been conversing with you of- 
ten. I saw you all at church to- 
gether one Sunday afternoon, and 
frequently on the terraces and on 
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the lawn; while I’—she covered 
her face with her hands—‘ while I 
loitered and lurked like an outcast!’ 

‘Your husband, madam ?’ I que- 
ried again. 

‘Mr. Hawkesby Guilfoyle.’ 

Whew! Here was a discovery: 
it quite took my breath away, and 
I looked with deeper interest on 
the sweet and pale and patient 
little face. 

I now remembered the letter I 
had picked up and returned to him; 
his confusion about it, and the horse 
he alleged to have lost by at a race 
that had not come off; his irrita- 
tion, the postal marks, and the 
name of Georgette. 

After such a termination to his 
visit to Craigaderyn, I could fancy 
that his situation as a guest or 
visitor at Walcot Park, even after 
he found the ladies there were ig- 
norant of the nature of Sir Madoc’s 
curt note to him, must be far from 
enviable, for such as he must live 
in hourly dread of insult, slight, or 
exposure ; but how was I now situ- 
ated with regard to her I loved? 

Deemed, perhaps, guilty in her 
eyes, and without a crime; and if 
aware of the situation, the malevo- 
lent Guilfoyle would be sure to 
avail himself of it to the fullest 
extent. 

‘Lady Estelle is very lovely, as 
I could see,’ said my companion. 

‘Very; but you saw her—when?’ 

‘In Craigaderyn church, most 
fully and favourably.’ 

And now I recalled the pale- 
faced little woman in black, who 
had been pointed out to me by 
Winifred Lloyd, and who had been 
found in a swoon among the grave- 
stones by old Farmer Rhuddlan. 

In all this there was some mys- 
tery, which I felt curious enough to 
probe, as Guilfoyle had never by 
word or hint at any time given 
those among whom he moved 
reason to believe he was aught 
else than a bachelor, and a very 
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eligible one too; for if my once 
rival, as I believed him to be, was 
not a creditable, he was certainly 
a plausible one ; and here lay with 
me the means of an exfosé beyond 
even that which had taken place at 
Craigaderyn Court. 

‘You are his wife, madam, and 
yet—does he, for purposes of his 
own, disavow you?’ said I, after a 
pause, not knowing very well how 
to put my leading question. 

‘It is so, sir—for infamous pur- 
poses of his own.’ 

‘ But you have him in your power; 
you have all the air of a lady of 
birth and education — why not 
come forward and assert your po- 
sition?” 

The woman’s soft gray eyes were 
usually filled by an expression of 
great and deep sadness ; but there 
were times when, as she spoke, they 
flashed with fire, and there were 
others, when her whole face seemed 
to glitter with ‘the white light of 
passion’ as she thought of her 
wrongs. Restraining her emotion, 
she replied, 

‘To assert my claims ; that is 
exactly what I cannot do—now at 
least.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because he has destroyed all 
the proofs that existed of our un- 
happy and most miserable mar- 
riage.’ 

‘ Destroyed them! how?’ 

‘Very simply, by putting them 
in the fire before my face.’ 

‘ But a record—a register—must 
exist somewhere.’ 

‘We were married at sea, and 
the ship, in the chaplain’s books of 
which the marriage I have no doubt 
was recorded, perished. Proofs I 
have none. But tell me, sir, is it 
true, that—that he is to be married 
to the daughter of Lady Naseby? 

‘To Estelle Cressingham?’ I ex- 
claimed, while much of amusement 
mingled with the angry scorn of my 
manner. 
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‘Yes,’ she replied eagerly. 

‘No, certainly not; what on earth 
can have put such an idea into your 
head, my good woman ?” 

My hauteur of tone passed un- 
heeded, as she replied : 

‘I saw her portrait in the Royal 
Academy, and heard a gentleman 
who stood near me say to another, 
that i 
Mr. Guilfoyle—had come with her 
from the Continent, and that he was 
going after her down to North 
Wales. He had said so, at the club.’ 

I almost ground my teeth on 
hearing this. That his contempti- 
ble name should have been linked 
with hers by empty gossips in pub- 
lic places like the Royal Academy 
and ‘his club,’ where none dared 
think of mine, was intolerable. 

‘I followed him to Wales,’ she 
continued. ‘ I saw nothing at Craig- 
aderyn church, or elsewhere, on 
her part to justify the story ; when 
I met my husband on the lawn at 
the /te—for I was there, though un- 
invited—he laughed bitterly at the 
rumour, and said she was contracted 
to Lord Pottersleigh, who, as I 
might perceive, was ever by her 
side. He then gave me money, 
which I flung on the earth ; ordered 
me on peril of my life to leave the 
place, lest he might give notice to 
the police that I had no right to be 
there. But though I have long 
since ceased to love, I cannot help 
hovering near him, and from Wales 
I followed him here; for I know 
that now he is at Walcot Park.’ 

‘I can assure you, for your ease, 
that the Lady Estelle is engaged, 
but to a very different person from 
old Lord Pottersleigh,’ said I, twirl- 
ing the ends of my moustache with 
undisguised satisfaction, if not with 
a little superciliousness ; ‘ your hus- 
band, however, seems a man of 
means, Mrs. Guilfoyle.’ 

She gave me a bitter smile, as 
she replied, 

‘Yes, at times; and drawn from 
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various resources. He laughs to 
scorn now my marriage ring ; and 
yet he wears the diamond one 
which I gave him in the days when 
we were engaged lovers, and which 
had once been my dear father’s.’ 

The diamond which she gave 
him ! 

Here, then, was another, and the 
most probable version of the his- 
tory of that remarkable brilliant. 

‘ Of what was it that he deprived 
you by force, before his horse leap- 
ed the wall ?” 

‘A locket which I wore at my 
neck, suspended by a ribbon,’ 
said she, as her tears began to fall 
again. 

‘ He has the family solicitor with 
him at Walcot Park, I understand,’ 
said I. 

‘ They are visiting there together. 
Mr. Sharpus came on business, and 
my husband accompanied him.’ 

‘Why not appeal to this legal 
man?” 

‘I -have done so many times.’ 

‘And he— 

‘Fears Mr. Guilfoyle and dare 
not move in the matter, or affects 
to disbelieve me.’ 

* What power has this—your hus- 
band, over him?’ 

‘God alone knows—I do not,’ 
she replied, clasping her hands ; 
‘but Mr. Sharpus quails like a cri- 
minal under the eye of Hawkesby 
Guilfoyle, who seems also to pos- 
sess some strange power over Lady 
Naseby, I think.’ 

Could such really be? It seemed 
impossible; everything appeared to 
forbid it, and yet I was not insen- 
sible to a conviction, that the dow- 
ager countess was rather pleased 
with, than influenced by, him. 
Could he have acted in secret the 
part of lover to Aer, and so flattered 
her weakness by adulation? Old 
women and old men too are at 
times absurd enough for anything; 
and now the words of Caradoc, on 
the night he lost money to Guil- 
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foyle at billiards, recurred to me, 
when in his blunt way he averred 
they had all some secret under- 
standing, adding, ‘ By Jove! I can’t 
make it out at all!’ 

My mind was a kind of chaos as 
I walked onward with my new 
friend, and leading my horse by the 
bridle we entered Whitchurch toge- 
ther. In the dusk I left her at the 
inn door, promising to visit her on 
the morrow, and consult with her 
on the means for farther exposing 
her husband ; for although her story 
—for all I knew to the contrary— 
might be an entire fabrication, I 
was not then in a mood of mind to 
view it as such. 

As I bade her adieu, a dog-cart, 
driven by a servant whose livery 


was familiar to me, passed quickly. 
Two women were in it, one ofwhom 
mentioned my name. I looked up 
and recognised Mademoiselle Ba- 
bette Pompon, Lady Naseby’s sou- 
brette, who had evidently been shop- 
ping ; and a natural dread that she, 
out of a love of gossip, or the male- 
volence peculiar to her class, might 
mention having seen me at the inn 
porch with a fair friend, was now 
added to the annoyance caused by 
the episode at the lane end—an 
episode to which the said parting 
would seem but an addendum or 
sequel ; and I galloped home to my 
quarters in a frame of thought far 
from enviable, and one which nei- 
ther brandy nor seltzer at the mess- 
house could allay. 
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VI, EMILY. 


SCROLLED in the annals of republic Rome, 
Thy name patrician ever proudly stands ; 
And proud were they to whose parental hands 
The angels gave thee, darling of their home! 
Proud will he be who, in the days to come, 
Shall bear thee thence, the pillar of his life, 
Henceforward his alone, his wedded wife, 
Binding two human lives in mystic tome. 
And proud thy humblest vassal: proudly we 
Before the magic of thy beauty bend, 
Only too blest if thou wilt condescend 
To let us own thy high supremacy. 
So let me stoop and vow my fealty ; 
Swayed by thy queenly presence, hear me swear 
Thou art more beauteous than that goddess fair 
Who, in the olden myth, sprang from the foamy sea. 





THE ‘FLESHLY SCHOOL’ SCANDAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ OUR LIVING POETS.’ 


——— Sn 


‘ As a bankrupt thief turns thief-taker in despair, so a disappointed 


author turns critic.'—SHELLEY. 


THE article headed ‘The Fleshly 
School of Poetry: Mr. D. G. Ros- 
setti,’ which appeared in the Octo- 
ber number of Zhe Contemporary 
Review, and was signed ‘ Thomas 
Maitland,’ was in itself so small 
and contemptible a thing that, had 
it really been by any obscure per- 
son of the name of Thomas Mait- 
land, it would have passed off with- 
out any further remark than some 
hint here and there that a ma- 
licious mad person had somehow 
managed to juggle into the pages of 
that able and respectable journal, 
The Contemporary, a ‘critical’ fiasco 
showing a meaningless and unmiti- 
gated spite, and an altogether ludi- 
crous ignorance on literary subjects. 
But for some reason or other, al- 
though the ignorance did not attract 
for any very long period, the spite 
seems to have struck some person 
or persons unknown so forcibly, that 
the theory of its being all the poi- 
sonous property of any mere ‘ Tho- 
mas Maitland’ would not satisfy ; 
and after awhile it was hinted that 
‘Thomas Maitland’ was only a syn- 
onym for ‘ Robert Buchanan ; this 
hint gradually growing into a con- 
fidently reiterated statement, ulti- 
mately acknowledged astrue by Mr, 
Robert Buchanan himself. How, 
precisely, the perpetrator of the ar- 
ticle was unearthed, we have no 
means of knowing ; but it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that internal 
evidence may have helped the dis- 
covery; for of poetlings (outside 
the so-called ‘ Fleshly School’) al- 
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luded to in the article, there is but 
one who is alluded to approvingly ; 
and that one is Mr. Robert Bu- 
chanan ! 

Engaged for some years in the 
thankless journey-work of issuing 
volumes of verse and prose without 
making any impression on the in- 
tellectual or art-loving section of 
his countrymen, and being, as far 
as one can judge, a person with- 
out much appreciation for what is 
really fine in literature, Mr. Bu- 
chanan might have been pardoned 
if, in the extremity of his pique at 
the warm and quick reception of 
some of our younger poets, he had 
even so far sinned against good 
breeding as to come boldly forward 
in his own character, and, request- 
ing attention to his own neglected 
volumes, had proceeded with the 
spleenful depreciation of theirs. 
It is not to be expected that any 
verse-monger should discriminate 
nicely between verse-mongers and 
poets, or, at any rate, should own 
his discrimination as against him- 
self. But when, in order to de- 
preciate others and exalt himself, 
a writer pushes about stupid and 
libellous misrepresentations, and 
complacently advertises his own 
wares under a feigned name, he at 
once earns, if discovered, that no 
toriety among the intellectual and 
art-loving that he failed to obtain 
through the mere poverty of his 
wares. Thus, Mr. Buchanan, whom 
no one particularly contemned as 
long as he did not make too much 
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fuss about himself, has now gained 
for his name an unenviable noto- 
riety that is likely to stick to him 
for the rest of his career (unless he 
shrinks altogether into himself). 
The case is peculiar as far as 
relates to the pseudonymous part 
of the business, and certainly by 
no means creditable to any one 
concerned ; and, although that part 
of the disagreeable subject in hand 
has been elsewhere discussed, we 
must not pass to the main topic 
without a word on this. ‘The sys- 
tem of authenticating articles by 
means of genuine signatures or fa- 
miliar xoms de plume may be a good 
system, or it may be a bad one; 
it has been long adopted by Zhe Con- 
temporary Review ; and, looking at 
the general weight and substance 
of the contributions to that review, 
it cannot but be granted that, in 
that case, the system is a good one. 
Here, however, a writer who is 
known by one name only, appears, 
for reasons transparent enough 
when the fraud is discovered, dis- 
guised under another name—and 
that not of an obviously pseudo- 
nymous character, but suggestive 
of identity or relationship with the 
author of some well-known high- 
class romances. It is true that 
Thomas Maitland might be some 
rash,raw youth, fleshing his maiden 
sword of criticism on some of the 
most prominent poets of the day ; 
or he might be some case-hardened 
Presbyterian fanatic to whom the 
very mention of flesh carried the 
suggestion of the devil with it; or 
he might be some disappointed 
verse-monger of forty seasons ago, 
rising up. surprised and indignant 
from his obscurity, to lash out in 
impotent fury at poets who have 
now succeeded in chaining the at- 
tention he failed to even attract ; 
or he might have been anybody or 
anything ; in fact the first intima- 
tion that reached us concerning 
the article was in a letter from a 
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friend, who seemed disposed to 
attach a somewhat remarkable per- 
sonality to the signature. ‘Have 
you seen,’ wrote our friend—(we 
were at the seaside, and had seen 
nothing but waves and petticoats 
for a long time)—‘ have you seen 
the article called Zhe Fleshly School, 
&ec., in Zhe Contemporary? Of 
course you were angry (you ought 
to have been, and to de) with the 
so-called critique on Rossetti, with 
a side east-wind at several others. 
It was grimly amusing to me to 
notice the willingness to wound, 
and yet afraidness to strike, that 
characterised the writer’s allusions 
to Browning. Who,’ continued 
our friend in his innocence, ‘is 
Thomas Maitland? There is a 
small sheeps’-head Baptist butcher 
of that name in Clare Market; I 
don’t know whether—’ Our friend 
broke off there ; but when we re- 
turned to town and read the article, 
we almost thought he had some 
private grudge, not against the 
writer of the urticle, but against 
the ‘ small sheeps’-head butcher.’ 
We ask no pardon for the fore- 
going digression ; it is difficult to 
preserve the critical countenance 
undisturbed by laughter in treating 
of this subject, much more to keep 
steadily to the point; for though 
the matter has its serious side, it 
is mainly farcical and ridiculous ; 
and yet we must just restore the 
critical facial muscles to a solemn 
adjustment for a moment before 
leaving the question of false signa- 
tures. On this point we will quote 
a letter from Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
which, though sarcastic enough in 
tone, is just and pertinent in its 
meaning. It was stated in Zhe 
Atheneum of the 2nd of December 
last, that Mr. Colvin was believed 
to be preparing an answer to the 
article of Mr. Buchanan ; and in 
the following week’s impression of 
the same paper, Mr. Colvin dis- 
claimed any intention of writing 
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such an answer; but at the same 
time recorded his views on the 
pseudonymity of the article. So 
far, he said, as he could judge, 
there was nothing instructive about 
Mr. Buchanan’s strictures except 
their authorship. ‘Say that you, a 
disinterested reader, come across, 
in a periodical adopting the rule of 
signature, a critical effort, which 
you feel at once to be reprehen- 
sibly tempered—what then? You 
do not “ prepare an answer ;” you 
merely look to see who is the re- 
sponsible person. In this instance, 
and in a place where all other sig- 
natures are authentic or familiar, 
you find a new signature, which 
turns out on inquiry to be feigned. 
Among other singularities of the 
pages in question, you have ob- 
served the name of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan among somewhat more 
familiar names introduced for dam- 
aging comparison with the objects 
of attack. You learn, to your edi- 
fication, that the same Mr. Bu- 
chanan is himself the author of this 
spirited performance, only he has 
been too modest to acknowledge 
it, and has had the happy thought 
of delivering his thrust from behind 
the shield of a putative Thomas 
Maitland. Still, what then? Do 
you “prepare an answer”? Rather 
you stand off, acknowledging it out 
of your power to accost Mr. Mait- 
land-Buchanan on equal terms. 
You admire his ingenious adapta- 
tion of the machinery of candour 
to the purposes of disguise ; you 
inwardly congratulate a pertina- 
cious poet and critic on having at 
last done something which his 
friends may quote concerning him ; 
and you feel that his achievement 
need only be known to be appre- 
ciated.’ 

That we do not agree with Mr. 
Colvin, as to the duty of answer- 
ing the calumnies of Mr. Buchanan, 
is clear from the appearance of the 
present article; and we regret that 
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he has refrained from replying seri- 
ously ; because the calumnies are 
themselves of a serious nature, 
whatever the tone and style in 
which they were put forward. It 
is, in our opinion, quite worth 
while to afford a spiteful calumni- 
ator a little extra notoriety, if in 
so doing one can disabuse even a 
single mind concerning the calum- 
niated persons. Mr. Colvin would 
certainly have found no difficulty 
in disposing of every single item of 
assault to the satisfaction of Zhe 
Contemporary’s readers,—as we 
shall endeavour to do to the satis- 
faction of ours, quoting Mr. Bu- 
chanan as far as it is needful to do 
so for the benefit of those to whom 
the particulars of the ‘ Fleshly 
School’ scandal are not already 
familiar. 

We need not quote at length the 
letter from Mr. Buchanan in Zhe 
Atheneum of the 16th of December, 
—as far as we know, the first word 
uttered by him on the subject in 
his own person, though the article 
was published ten weeks earlier: 
we will but note that he declines 
to reply to ‘the insolence of Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, whoever he is,’ and 
that he says the publisher ‘is best 
aware of the inadvertence which 
led to the suppression of my own 
name.’ Unfortunately the publisher 
did not seem to be very well aware 
of the ‘inadvertence; for in the 
same column of the paper appeared 
a letter from the publisher, to this 
effect : 

‘In your last issue you associate 
the name of Mr. Robert Buchanan 
with the article “The Fleshly School 
of Poetry,” by Thomas Maitland, 
in a recent number of Zhe Contem- 
porary Review. You might with 
equal propriety associate with the 
article the name of Mr. Robert 

srowning, or of Mr. Robert Lyt- 
ton, or of any other Robert.’ 

It will be observed that the ex- 
pression ‘ sieved Thomas Maitland’ 
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is avoided, and the words ‘ 4y Tho- 
mas Maitland’ so used as to con- 
vey that the article was really writ- 
ten by a person of that name: if 
this were not meant, the quotation 
marks would of course include the 
name. However, as Mr. Buchanan 
claims the article with an air of vir- 
tuous boldness, after his ten weeks’ 
incognito, we are of course bound 
to believe that he wrote it. 

And now as to the nature of the 
charges made in this rare produc- 
tion concerning the authorship of 
which the author. and publisher do 
not seem able to agree. In order 
to explain and refute the first of 
them, it is necessary to advert to 
a very silly, though perhaps neces- 
sary, artifice of Mr. Buchanan’s, 
namely that of arranging a cast for 
Hamlet, as played by the poets 
of the day: in this arrangement 
Mr. Tennyson figures as Hamlet, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold as Horatio, 
Mr. Bailey as Voltimand, Mr. Bu- 
chanan as Cornelius, Messrs. Swin- 
burne and Morris as Rosencranz 
and Guildenstern, Mr. Rossetti as 
Osric, and Mr. R. Lytton as ‘a 
Gentleman’ (a part which classes 
that author perceptibly below Mr. 
Buchanan !). Passing over the of- 
fensiveness of comparing Messrs. 
Morris and Swinburne to the two 
criminally-disposed tools of the 
King, and Mr. Rossetti to Osric, 
of whom Hamlet scoffingly ob- 
serves : 


‘Thus has he (and many more 
of the same breed, that, I know, 
the drossy age dotes on,) only got 
the tune of the time, and outward 
habit of encounter; a kind of 
yesty collection, which carries them 
through the most fond and win- 
nowed opinions ; and do but blow 
them to their trial, the bubbles are 
out,’— 


passing over these small imperti- 
nences, we come to the statement 
that ‘the fleshly gentlemen have 
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bound themselves by solemn league 
and covenant to extol fleshliness as 
the distinct and supreme end of 
poetic and pictorial art; to aver 
that poetic expression is greater 
than poetic thought, and by infer- 
ence that the body is greater than 
the soul, and sound superior to 
sense ; and that the poet, properly 
to develop his poetic faculty, must 
be an intellectual hermaphrodite, 
to whom the very facts of day and 
night are lost in a whirl of zsthetic 
terminology.’ Apart from the ab- 
surd notion of a poet or set of 
poets asserting the necessity for a 
poet to be an ‘intellectual herma- 
phrodite,’ we have simply to re- 
mark that Mr. Buchanan has not 
produced any evidence of the ‘so- 
lemn league and covenant’ between 
Messrs. Rossetti, Swinburne, and 
Morris, decause he could not, and 
that he has not, for the same rea- 
son, quoted a single example of the 
fulfilment of the supposed items of 
agreement. But of the next part 
of the charge, which, when divested 
of theatrical jargon, is that the 
three poets in question, finding it 
impossible singly to compete with 
the Laureate in the strife for public 
favour, ‘ have arranged . . . . mu- 
tually to praise, extol, and imitate 
each other,’ and ‘have in a great 
measure succeeded in their object,’ 
—of this statement, he attempts 
some kind of proof that may seem 
valid to any one a little more 
grossly benighted than himself. He 
mentions the well-known fact that 
Mr. Morris reviewed Mr. Rossetti’s 
Poems favourably in Zhe Academy, 
and that Mr. Swinburne did the 
same in Zhe Fortnightly Review ; 
but, apparently trusting in the inat- 
tention of his readers, he omits to 
explain why he does not complete 
his proof by citing Mr. Rossetti’s 
favourable review of the poems of 
the other two gentlemen. Why he 
did not do so is obvious, — Mr. 
Rossetti has not given the occa- 
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sion for this slander which is im- 
plied in the charge; and we dave 
no reviews from him of the poems 
of Messrs. Morris and Swinburne. 
Those two poets have both owned 
themselves indebted to him for 
guidance and influence: he is their 
senior by some years, and there is 
no secrecy about the matter at all: 
they both dedicated to him their 
first books ; and when he chose to 
publish his own poetry, written for 
the most part before they were 
known to the public at all, they 
naturally paid him the tribute of 
expressing publicly their gratitude 
and admiration. Anything less of 
the nature of a plot could not well 
be. 

When Mr. Buchanan talks about 
their stepping out of their natural 
parts of Rosencranz, Guildenstern, 
and Osric, and, by a process of 
‘ gagging,’ practising upon the pub- 
lic to the detriment of Hamlet (Mr. 
Tennyson), he quite ignores the 
fact that it is only his small voice 
which has declared the parts to 
be played by each poet, and that, 
really, the whole of the men in 
question play just what parts that 
inexorable stage-manager the pub- 
lic assigns to them. It may seem 
very hard that the public will buy 
and read the poetry of Messrs. 
Rossetti, Swinburne, and Morris, 
and will not be troubled with the 
stuff which Mr. Buchanan calls his 
poetry ; but to attribute so simple 
a phenomenon to the appearance 
of the two critiques Mr. Buchanan 
has named is both an anachronism 
and a most laughable piece of tom- 
foolery. 

But the principal charge against 
Mr. Rossetti is that he is a broad- 
cast disseminator of utterly sensual 
ideas, and one who endeavours 
(and with success) to exalt the 
flesh and the appetites as the su- 
preme end of life and the one sub- 
ject of art. Nowhere in Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s piece of work is the libel 
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put forward so distinctly as this: 
it is spread over the pages in am- 
biguous, vague, or absurd words 
such as we have quoted already, 
or in expressions such as ‘ But the 
fleshly feeling is everywhere,’ mean- 
ing everywhere in Mr. Rossetti’s 
poems,—or such as ‘ In petticoats 
or pantaloons, in modern times or 
in middle ages, he is just Mr. Ros- 
setti, a fleshly person,’ &c., mean- 
ing that the poet is a coarsely 
sensual man, whose coarse sensu- 
ality appears through the disguises 
of the various persons represented 
in his poems. Again, we get such 
dicta as the following : 


‘We question if there is any- 
thing in the unfortunate Poems and 
Ballads quite so questionable on 
the score of thorough nastiness as 
many pieces in Mr. Rossetti’s col- 
lection.’ 


These, and such as these, are the 
forms which Mr. Buchanan's charges 
assume ; and, although we are of 
opinion that no intelligent person 
reading the article would fail to 
see that the whole thing is a viru- 
lent and wilful misrepresentation, 
we will just examine some passages 
from Mr. Rossetti’s poetry, which 
Mr. Buchanan has quoted with the 
view of lending a fictitious sup- 
port to his position,—which they 
scarcely do, even with his paring 
and patching. 

There is no word in Mr. Ros- 
setti’s poems that we fear to print, 
lest it support his assailant;—so 
we will give here the sonnet which 
is given in Zhe Contemporary as a 
sample of work exceeding in ‘ tho- 
rough nastiness’ the nastiest por- 
tions of Poems and Ballads: the 
sonnet is from an unfinished poem 
to be called Zhe House of Life,— 
a poem of which the author has 
given us an instalment of fifty son- 
nets and eleven songs; and the 
title of this particular sonnet is 
Nuptial Sleep: it rans thus,— 
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‘At length their long kiss severed, with 
sweet smart : 
And as the last slow sudden drops are 
shed 
From sparkling eaves when all the 
storm has fled, 
So singly flagged the pulses of each heart. 
Their bosoms sundered, with the opening 
start 
Of married flowers to either side out- 
spread 
From the knit stem; yet still their 
mouths, burnt red, 
Fawned on each other where they lay apart. 
Sleep sank them lower than the tide of 
dreams, 
And their dreams watched them sink, 
and slid away. 
Slowly their souls swam up again, through 
gleams 
Of watered light and dull drowned waifs 
of day ; 
Till from some wonder of new woods and 
streams 
He woke, and wondered more: for 
there she lay.’ 


This, which we are impudently in- 
formed by Mr. Buchanan-Maitland 
or Maitland-Buchanan, or whatever 
he likes to call himself, is a com- 
plete poem, detailing the nuptial ex- 
periences of the author, — this is 
quoted as ‘putting on record the 
most secret mysteries of sexual con- 
nexion’! ‘Where?’ asks the aston- 
ished reader. Surely nowhere except 
in any such gross mind as chooses 
to supply the record for itself. This 
sonnet, which may be fairly consi- 
dered perfect, unless it be for the 
one word ‘fawned,’ which, from its 
general uses, may seem unfitting 
here,—this sonnet, far from ‘ put- 
ting on record the most secret mys- 
teries of sexual connexion,’ will bear 
the closest scrutiny, and, erotic 
though it may appear, it will not be 
found indecent. What are the sim- 
ple facts that it chronicles? These: 
that two married persons end a lin- 
gering kiss and embrace; and lie 
apart,—that they sleep and dream, 
and that the man wakes in wonder 
to find his bride beside him. 

We have no wish to deny that the 
preraphaelite poet recognises the 
sexual element in the holy ordin- 
ance of marriage, and regards it as 
worthy of treatment in art; nor do 
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we wish to say that there is no sug- 
gestion, in the sonnet above quoted, 
beyond the facts that are its fabric; 
but we do deny that there is any re- 
prehensible indelicacy in it, even as 
a single isolated sonnet. It incul- 
cates no view that sexual inter- 
course is the main aim of life; but 
gives a beautiful expression to the 
intense ecstasy that a newly-mar- 
ried man might naturally feel in 
waking up and finding that the wo- 
man of his love was at length inse- 
parably united to him. 

So far for the sonnet, regarded 
as an isolated piece; but that is 
precisely what it is zof, though Mr. 
Buchanan falsely describes it as 
such. Supposing that it were, and 
that Mr. Rossetti’s poems included 
any considerable proportion of 
pieces treating themes so close to 
the sacred rites of matrimony, we 
might fairly say that he was too 
largely preoccupied with matters 
which had better be merely touched 
on and hinted at. But when we 
mention that Mr. Buchanan care- 
fully suppresses (setting an untruth 
in its place) the fact that this 
is the only sonnet in the whole 
House of Life that would by possi- 
bility have served the miserable 
turn of the assailant, even the im- 
putation of giving undue promin- 
ence to legitimate sexuality falls 
through. 

The House of Life, as the title im- 
plies, is meant to touch in due 
time all the principal ‘chords of 
life;) and it would be an affected 
piece of asceticism to omit touch- 
ing, however lightly, that one im- 
portant string so delicately played 
upon in Wuptial Sleep. ‘The state- 
ment that the sonnet records the 
poet’s personal experience would, 
one might have thought, be too 
transparently ridiculous to form a 
part of even Mr. Buchanan’s im- 
pudent misrepresentation ; and we 
take the opportunity of pointing 
out the scrupulous nicety which 
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must have prompted the poet to 
make this particular sonnet a narra- 
tive in the third person, so as to 
avoid the shadow of offence that 
might have been given, if he had 
chosen, not to make a revelation 
in his own person, but even to de- 
pict a fictitious man or woman as 
revealing impressions so sacred. It 
is hardly necessary to protest against 
the assumption constantly made by 
Mr. Buchanan that everything writ- 
ten even inthe first person expresses 
the experience or opinion of the 
poet. Were that the case, we must 
make the egregious assumption 
that Mr. Rossetti is himself the 
murderer whose monologue is en- 
titled A Last Confession! 

The ‘critic’s’ other examples of 
Mr. Rossetti’s imputed addiction to 
improperly ‘ fleshly’ themes are no 
more difficult to dispose of than the 
sonnet is: here are jour passages 
which Mr. Buchanan gives in a 
string, separated with much fore- 
sight from their context: 

*T looked up 

And saw where a brown-shouldered har- 

lot leaned 

Half through a tavern window thick 

with vine. 

Some man had come behind her in the 

room 

And caught her by her arms, and she 

had turned 

With that coarse empty laugh on him, 

as now 

He munched her neck with kisses, while 

the vine 

Crawled in her back.’ 

(2) ‘As I stooped, her own lips rising there 

Bubbled with brimming kisses at my 

mouth.’ 
(3) ‘Have seen your lifted silken skirt 

Advertise dainties through the dirt.’ 

{4) ‘What more prize than love to impel 
thee, 

Grip and Zip my limbs as I tell thee |’ 
The italicised words are those to 
which Mr. Buchanan wishes to draw 
particularattention. As regards quo- 
tations 2 and 4, the support they 
are meant to give to the charge of 
‘nastiness’ is knocked away by 
simply telling whencethey are taken 
—a duty which Mr. Buchanan, using 
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the wisdom of the serpent uncon- 
nected with the dove’s harmless- 
ness, refrained from performing ; 
and the other two quotations are 
readily shown to be equally inappo- 
site. 

(2) Thewords ‘bubbled with brim- 
ming kisses at my mouth’ express 
no fleshly contact whatever, but are 
apart of the exquisite imagery em- 
ployed in the four sonnets called 
lVillow-wood, wherein the speaker 
tells how he ‘sat with Love upon 
a woodside well,’ and gazed at the 
reflection of Love’s face until it 
took the semblance of his own lost 
lady’s face ; then, as he leaned his 
face into the well, it seemed to him 
that thisimage of Love, transformed 
to the face he knew, rose to meet 
him and greet him. (4) Forthe words 
‘grip and lip my limbs as I tell 
thee,’ in the fourth quotation, we 
need but note that they are from 
the weird and magnificent ballad 
of Eden Bower, wherein the legend- 
ary witch-wife of Adam, 

* The witch he loved before the gift of Eve,’ 


addresses ‘that old serpent which 
is the devil and Satan,’ and craves 
his assistance in compassing the fall 
of Adam. Elsewhere, in a sonnet, 
the preraphaelite poet has said : 
‘Of Adam's first wife Lilith it is told, 

The — he loved before the gift of 

Se 
That ere the snake's her sweet tongue 
could deceive 

And her enchanted hair was the first gold ;’ 
and in this larger treatment of the 
subject, the enchanted embodiment 
of merely sensuous beauty, serpen- 
tine in her own nature and deriva- 
tion, calls upon her kindred serpent 
in true snake-fashion, to help her 
for love’s sake and for hate’s sake 
in ruining the man round whose life 
her devilish love no longer twines. 
The whole gist of the oriental le- 
gend is in the blending of the hu- 
man and the serpentine ; Lilith and 
the serpent are to change forms for 
the purposes of the Temptation ; 
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and, as a fitting preparation for the 
infernal scheme, she conjures the 
snake to ‘wrap her round in the 
form she'll borrow,’ and tempts him 
with the bait of what shall be when 
he is he ‘and Lilith is Lilith ? 
‘In what bliss past hearing or seeing 

Shall each one drink of the other's being!... 

How shall we mingle our love's caresses, 

I in thy coils and thou in my tresses !’ 
If Mr. Rossetti endeavoured to en- 
list the reader’s sympathies with the 
snake-like loves and schemes of 
these two snake-natures, there might 
be some show of foundation in the 
charge of his assailant; but he does 
not: he simply renders with high 
art one of those legends concerning 
the first fall of man that must ever 
retain the strongest interest; and 
whetherthe snake-woman calling on 
the snake to ‘grip and lip her limbs’ 
is not made duly hideous in her 
dazzling devilish golden beauty, the 
unprejudiced reader may best judge 
from the following quotation of the 
final stanzas of the ballad : 


‘What of Eve too, cast out of Eden ? 
(Eden bower's in flower.) 

Nay, but she, the bride of God's giving, 

Must yet be mother of all men living. 


Lo, God's grace, by the grace of Lilith! 

(And O the bower and the hour!) 
To Eve's womb, from our sweet to-morrow, 
God shall greatly multiply sorrow. 


Fold me fast, O God-snake of Eden! 
(Eden bower's in flower.) 
What more prize than love to impel thee ? 
Grip and lip my limbs as I tell thee ! 
Lo! two babes for Eve and for Adam! 
(And O the bower and the hour!) 
Lo! sweet Snake, the travail and trea- 
sure, — 
Two men-children born for their pleasure ! 
The first is Cain and the second Abel : 
(Eden bower's in flower.) 
The soul of the one shall be made thy bro- 
ther, . 
And thy tongue shall lap the blood of the 
other. 
(And O the bower and the hour!) 


Each man’s own heart will best 
tell him whether or not he loathes 
the speaker of these verses as he 
loathes a Iago or a Richard IIL, 
and whether or not the poet meant 
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him to dwell, as Mr. Buchanan 
would seem to have done, on the 
particular words ‘ grip and lip,’ &c. ; 
but, as Mr. Buchanan gave the 
words best suited for his purpose, 
no one had a chance to judge; be- 
cause, instead of being prominent 
and characteristic as he would have 
us understand, they are mere grains 
of speech, relevant enough, lost in 
the whirl of a gigantic passion, de- 
picted with the relentless hand of 
a master; and had we not happened 
to know Zden Bower by heart, we 
might have spent some little time 
in seeking to find those particular 
words. 

We are of opinion that, in the 
first of these four extracts, Mr. Bu- 
chanan has unwisely quoted too 
much for his own purpose, and that 
there is sufficient evidence in those 
few lines that the poet had special 
reasons for giving a decidedly re- 
volting character to the rencontre 
between the‘ brown-shouldered har- 
lot’ and her customer. The reason 
for this we have long ago sought to 
explain ;* and, although the poet 
has, in an infinitely more satisfac- 
tory manner, given his own (sub- 
stantially identical) explanation in 
The Atheneum for the 16th of De- 
cember last, we prefer to repeat it 
in our own fashion, if only for the 
sake of showing that Mr. Rossetti 
has not been misunderstood by all 
his critics. The lines in question 
are from A Last Confession—the 
confession of a man originally of a 
simple, purely-loving, and patriotic 
nature, but who has slain the loved 
one in a mad moment of doubt, 
and now lies dying himself, slain in 
his country’s cause. How these 
issues have been reached, he tells 
his ghostly confessor in snatches of 
reminiscence, always leading up to 
the terrible climax of his secret,and 
always, at a point of high suspense, 
falling back again without accom- 
plishing the actual confession of 
* See Zinsleys’ Magazine for March 1871. 
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the crime: even when the incident 
of the murder is brought out, he 
does not own that he did £il/ the 
woman, only says how he came to 
know he Aad stabbed her. He had 
bought her a dagger, and had car- 
ried it to a place of rendezvous to 
give it to her as a parting gift (for 
they were to part), and when he 
offered it she put it from her with 
a /augh; then after a whirl of pas- 
sion he found her lying at his feet, 
and ‘knew that he had stabbed 
her:’ thus the immediate instru- 
ment of the girl’s and man’s un- 
doing is a laugh; and in the work- 
ing out of the poem the dying 
man’s tale is strung on a firm, fine 
thread of laughter-incidents. The 
girl’s heartless laugh has entered 
as iron into the man’s soul for all 
time, and his brain is shown at 
every turn to be given up to the 
echoes of a phantom laughter that 
haunts his very bed of death and 
confession. We pass over the vari- 
ous laughter-incidents, to come di- 
rect to the one Mr. Buchanan has 
given: when the man stopped, on 
his way to the fatal rendezvous, to 
buy the little dagger for the parting 
gift, he was attracted by the ‘ coarse 
empty laugh’ of the ‘ brown-shoul- 
dered harlot’—a laugh which comes 
fearfully home to him when, three 
hours later, his gift is scornfully re- 
jected, and he recognises or ima- 
gines a similarity between the laugh 
of his beloved and the loathsome, 
loveless laugh of prostitution—ac- 
cepting the similarity as a summary 
of ‘all she might have changed to, 
or might change to.’ Judge then, 
whether a poet with any preten- 
sions to psychological cunning was 
not bound to make the incident of 
the woman at the window as revolt- 
ing in sound and colour, sense and 
Suggestion, as art could make it 
within the bounds of decency. To 
us it seems that every stroke tells 
home, as against fleshliness, even 
the Silenean touch of the vine 
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crawling in the harlot’s back, not 
being without its own suggestion of 
the horrid results of lust and pro- 
stitution—results from which the 
man saved, or thought he saved, 
the woman of his love. 

The remaining quotation (3) is 
from Jenny, a monologue wherein 
the case of the courtesan is taken 
up and analysed from the near and 
sympathetic position which only 
one who has seen the inside of 
Jenny’s room could assume. Such 
a subject was once considered to 
be outside the proprieties of Art, 
or even of discussion ; but people 
have now become alive to the beau- 
tiful adaptabilities of subjects once 
tabooed—always provided that the 
treatment be worthy of the subject, 
and the matter, however deplorable, 
worthy of the treatment. Who, 
nowadays, sees any harm or fails 
to see great good in Hood's exqui- 
site Bridge of Sighs? Jenny goes fur- 
ther over the borders of antiquated 
propriety; but is clean and sane 
and human from beginning to end. 
There is, indeed, much to love in 
the speaker of the monologue, who, 
having fallen in with Jenny from 
a simple desire to dance, takes her, 
tired-out, to her lodging, and lets 
her sink down and rest her head on 
his knees, and so sits on, till in the 
grayness of the dawn, ‘ the woman 
almost fades from view,’ and he 
sees in beautiful lost Jenny 


‘A cipher of man’s changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, and to come.’ 


Meditating on the great social ques- 
tions which Jenny's beauty and pre- 
sent life and dreary future natural- 
ly suggest to a thoughtful humane 
mind, the speaker comes in due 
time to the lines Mr. Buchanan 
has chosen for his mean purposes ; 
lines which merely require to be set 
down in connection with the two 
which immediately precede them 
and the few which come after, to 
show how entirely opposed the sense 
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and feeling are to what Mr. Bu- 
chanan suggests : 
*Our learned London children know, 
Poor Jenny, all your mirth and woe ; 
Have seen your lifted silken skirt 
Advertise dainties through the dirt ; 
Have seen your coach-wheels splash rebuke 
On virtue; and have learned your look 
When, wealth and health slipped past, you 
stare 
Along the streets alone, and there, 
Round the long park, across the bridge, 
The cold lamps at the pavement’s edge 
Wind on together and apart, 
A fiery serpent for your heart.’ 
If anything more than this is need- 
ed to show that Jerzy, at all events, 
will not support the charge of 
‘ nastiness,’ or ‘fleshliness,’ or what- 
ever word else may be used in Zhe 
Contemporary article, to indicate 
an indecent, immoral, and baneful 
tendency— if anything more were 
needed to prove the whole-hearted- 
ness and nobility of purpose in the 
poem, we should perhaps select 


the lines with which it ends: 
‘And must I mock you to the last, 
Ashamed of my own shame,—aghast 
Because some thoughts not born amiss 
Rose at a poor fair face like this? 
Well, of such thoughts so much I know : 
In my life, as in hers, they show, 
By a far gleam which I may near, 
A dark path I can strive to clear. 


Only one kiss, Good-bye, my dear.’ 


The last line indicates the sum- 
total of ‘ fleshly’ communion be- 
tween Jenny and her night’s com- 
panion : the dramatic speakerleaves 
her sleeping, after tenderly sub- 
stituting a cushion for his knees 
(whereon her head has rested dur- 
ing the night). Throughout the 
monologue there is no approach to 
indecency, or even levity, and in- 
deed the whole piece marks most 
emphatically, to whoso will see 
it, ‘a@ dark path he can strive to 
clear. 

The only remaining extract given 
by Mr. Buchanan, besides a few 
lines set here and there to make 
bad jokes about preraphaelite style, 
is one of the songs from 7he House 
of Life, apparently put into the ar- 
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ticle in an unguarded moment; for, 
though it depicts beautifully that 
sexual element which exists in all 
wholesome love of men and women 
who are neither too old nor too 
blasé to be capable of justly con- 
trolled and restricted desire, it yet 
indicates just that element of sane 
love which Mr. Rossetti is accused 
of ignoring and overshadowing with 
gross fleshliness. ove-Zi/y is the 
name of the song ; and we will let 
our readers judge of it for them- 
selves, as we have done in the in- 
stances of disingenuous quotation 
already disposed of : 
‘ Between the hands, between the brows, 

Between the lips of Love-Lily, 
A spirit is born whose birth endows 

My blood with fire to burn through me 

Who breathes upon my gazing eyes, 
Who laughs and murmurs in mine ear, 


At whose least touch my colour flies, 
And whom my life grows faint to hear. 


Within the voice, within the heart, 
Within the mind of Love-Liiy, 
A spirit is born who lifts apart 
His tremulous wings and looks at me ; 
Who on my mouth his finger lays, 
And shows, while whispering lutes con- 


er, 
That Eden of Love's watered ways 
Whose winds and spirits worship her. 


3rows, hands, and lips, heart, mind, and 
voice, 
Kisses and words of Love-Lily,— 
O! bid me with your joy rejoice 
Till riotous longing rest in me! 
Ah! let not hope be still distraught, 
But find in her its gracious goal, 
Whose speech Truth knows not from her 
thought 
Nor Love her body from: her soul.’ 


If this song means anything—and 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
every one of Mr. Rossetti’s poems, 
whether song, sonnet, monologue, 
or what not, has a great deal of 
meaning for those whose brains and 
hearts are sufficiently intelligent and 
genial to take it—if the song means 
anything beyond what appears up- 
on its exquisite, musically-rippling 
surface, it means to depict that so- 
lemn aspiration aftercomplete com- 
munity of mind and soul, such as 
shall temper and chasten and glo- 
rify the sexual desire which it makes 
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no strife to disguise, and which, 
when thus tempered and chastened 
and glorified, is the most efficient 
instrument of personal culture— 
being, as it is and ever must be, the 
basework and beginning of that sub- 
lime union of the sexes which per- 
fects the life of the individual as 
husband, wife, father, mother, citi- 
zen, and perpetuates the human 
race. It would surely seem as if the 
‘critic’ were himself so exclusively 
preoccupied with the difficult search 
for ‘ fleshlinesses’ to be used in fab- 
ricating his flimsy tirade, that he 
failed to notice how, the first stanza 
of this song being devoted to sen- 
suous admiration, the second stanza 
deals with the chastening love bred 
of intellectual and spiritual sym- 
pathy, while the third stanza gives 
the very aspiration for community 
of body, soul, and spirit which the 
poet is accused of ignoring. What 
could our ‘ poet-critic’ have been 
thinking of when he transcribed 
verses so completely indicating a 
noble and wholesome love for a wo- 
man whose bodily and spiritual per- 
fection are so compactly summed 
up in the two lines, 
‘Whose speech Truth knows not from her 
thought 
Nor Love her body from her soul’? 

Having taken the pains to dis- 
pose formally of charges which were 
brought in such a virulent manner 
and with so little attempt at proof 
as Mr. Buchanan’s, we might fairly 
ask to be excused from dealing with 
those parts of his article which have 
reference to the poetic qualities of 
style, and to the affinities of the so- 
called ‘Fleshly School ; but though 
these parts of the article, if left to 
find their own level, would rapidly 
sink to oblivion through their own 
weight of tawdry invective and ‘ vast 
and comprehensive’ silliness, we 
prefer to do Mr. Buchanan the full 
justice of showing up his talents for 
misrepresentation in that depart- 
ment also. 
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The first dictum in this depart- 
ment, that Messrs. Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, and Morris, with others, 
derive from Mr. Tennyson, and 
have merely disguised themselves 
by special affectations, requires no 
answer, because it is a mere dictum 
with no shadow of truth or proof; 
and the second, that in Vivien Mr. 
Tennyson has ‘concentrated all the 
epicene force which, wearisomely 
expanded, constitutes the charac- 
teristic of the writers at present un- 
der consideration,’ is met by two 
very obvious answers: first, that 
Mr. Tennyson did not originate 
the treatment of sexual passion in 
poetry, any more than he invented 
the passion itself ; and second, that 
Mr. Rossetti’s principal poems were 
written, and well known to those 
who may in some sense be called 
his followers, before the /dyd/s of the 
King were published. A third ans- 
wer, that scarcely wants stating, is 
that there is no resemblance of 
style whatever between Vivien and 
the poems in question, except to 
such morbid eyesas Mr. Buchanan’s, 
which are, as far as we know, unique ; 
while, divested of style, the sub- 
stance of the poems owns no simi- 
larity beyond certain elementary 
facts of human nature which no 
poet of wide view can possibly 
ignore. 

At one point we are informed 
that ‘Mr. Rossetti is never dra- 
matic, never impersonal—always at- 
titudinising, posturing, and describ- 
ing his own exquisite emotions ; 
but this Mr. Buchanan has saved 
us the trouble of contradicting by 
owning, within three lines of the 
same point, that the ‘fleshly feeling’ 
is, in A Last Confession, ‘ fiercely 
held in check by the exigencies of 
a powerful situation and the strength 
of a dramatic speaker.’ 

The impudent assumption in the 
statement that the poet is always 
‘describing his own exquisite emo- 
tions’ is self-evident. Here we have 
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a collection of poems dealing with 
many and varied emotions, simple 
and complex, male and female, good 
and evil: how does Mr. Buchanan, 
or how cav any one, know that they 
are all Mr. Rossetti’s own? The 
reverse is a necessary fact, for the 
emotions involve too complicated 
a contradictoriness to be by possi- 
bility part and parcel of any one 
nature. We might as well say that 
Shakespeare’s characters all ex- 
pound the great dramatist’s own 
views and emotions ! 

Again, we are told that ‘ cultivat- 
ed readers will recognise in every 
one of these poems the tone of Mr. 
Tennyson broken up by the style 
of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, and 
disguised here and there by the 
eccentricities of the Preraphaelites.’ 
What sort of cultivation one is ex- 
pected to have undergone in order 
to make out all this, it is hard to 
imagine: certainly the examples 
given in the ‘ critique’ do not help 
us much: Zhe Burden of Nineveh 
is, we are told, ‘a philosophical edi- 
tion of Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights; A Last Confession and 
Dante at Verona are, in the minutest 
trick and form of thought, suggest- 
ive of Mr. Browning ; and that the 
sonnets have been largely moulded 
and inspired by Mrs. Browning can 
be ascertained by any critic who 
will compare them with the Sonnets 
Srom the Portuguese’ For the son- 
nets, being intimately familiar with 
both Mrs. Browning’s and Mr. Ros- 
setti’s, probably with every line of 
both collections, we note no affinity 
whatever in point of thought, and cer- 
tainly no similarity of execution : in 
thought and feeling, Mrs. Browning’s 
are womanly, self-sacrificing, full of 
exaltation—Mr. Rossetti’s manly, 
firm, analytical, and passing out of 
self into a broad survey of life: 
in point of execution, Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s, though more scrupulous than 
is usual with her, are almost loose 
at times, while Mr. Rossetti’s are 
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chiselled and finished like marble 
bas-reliefs. 4 Last Confession is, 
it is true, written in the monologue 
form which is Mr. Browning’s pe- 
culiar property; but the arrange- 
ment of parts is strikingly unlike 
that of any monologue by Mr. 
Browning ; and if the reader will 
turn back and take note of the 
thread of construction which we 
have already described, he will see 
that it is such a one as is nowhere 
to be met with in any ofthe great psy- 
chologist’s poems. As for Dante at 
Verona, it is a perspicuous analyti- 
cal narrative : the only considerable 
narrative poem of Mr. Browning is 
Sordello ; and our critic will scarcely 
compare Dante at Verona with that! 
Finally, Zhe Burden of Nineveh 
owes no note or thought to Mr. 
Tennyson. 

One small item of aspersion on 
the style of Messrs. Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, and Morris (but of Mr. Ros- 
setti in particular) we must not 
leave unnoticed: Mr. Buchanan 
calls attention to ‘the habit of ac- 
centing the last syllable in words 
which in ordinary speech are ac- 
cented on the penultimate ; as an 
instance of which habit he quotes 
the line— 


‘ Between the lips of Love-Lily,’ 


writing the last word as ‘ Lilee ; 
but Mr. Rossetti did not write it 
so, nor would any one who under- 
stands anything of the reading of 
poetry read it so: it should be read 
just as the words are spoken and 
with distinctness ; and the same test 
may be fearlessly applied to any line 
of Mr. Rossetti’s, as well as to al- 
most any line ofthe other two poets, 
written in this manner. The fact 
that two lines rhyme is no reason 
for giving an exactly equal weight 
and emphasis to the two rhyming 
terminals ; and if one line ends with 
a short heavy word, like ‘wet’ in 
the line 


‘Everywhere be it dry or wet,’ 
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that is no reason whatever for mak- 
ing the word ‘market’ abnormal 
and ridiculous in the correspond- 
ing line, 


‘And market-night in the haymarket,’ 


for the sake of giving the syllable 
‘ket’ the same weight as ‘ wet.’ In 
fact, one of the chief things to note 
in preraphaelite style is the dis- 
tinct and equable utterance with- 
out which the phrases and cadences 
have not their due significance: this 
results from the aim of approximat- 
ing the actualities of speech more 
nearly than they are approached 
in conventional poetry; and, to ac- 
complish this approximation of 
poetry to spoken language, a cer- 
tain licence as to strictness of 
thymes is also taken. The effect 
in poetry is quite the reverse of 
the ludicrous effect Mr. Buchanan 
tries to indicate—always provided 
that perfect clearness of utterance 
be exercised or imagined; but, see- 
ing that the whole tone of the ar- 
ticle under discussion powerfully 
suggests an elevated kind of utter- 
ance quite the reverse of clear, and 
somewhat usual among Scotch peo- 
ple, we must pardon Mr. Buchanan 
for not understanding this particu- 
lar feature of preraphaelite Zech- 
nigue, 

_Of the gross and vulgarly offen- 
sive personalities with which the 
article is crammed we do not care 
to give any samples further than 
those that it has been necessary to 
import along with the ‘criticisms?’ 
neither have we much concern with 
the mere style of the offensive per- 
son; but, inasmuch as a man’s style 
is usually a correct reflection of his 
mind—just as much as his subject- 
matter is—we may be allowed to 
support the evidence borne by Mr. 
Buchanan’s subject-matter, with 
one or two specimens of his style. 
His prose (of his verse we know al- 
most nothing, though quite enough), 
judging from this one article, is un- 
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usually slip-shod and slovenly ; it is 
full of such things as the following: 


‘He cannot tell a pleasant story 
like Mr. Morris, nor forge allitera- 
tive thunderbolts “4 Mr. Swin- 
burne,’— 


from which we should naturally in- 
fer that Mr. Buchanan thinks Mr. 
Morris 7s a pleasant story, and Mr. 
Swinburne ¢s ‘ an alliterative thun- 
derbolt’ (whatever that may be)! 
Again, what a chaotic state of 
mind is indicated in the following 
elaborate piece of rhetoric !— 


‘The mind of Mr. Rossetti is like 
a glassy mere, broken only by the 
dive of some water-bird, or the hum 
of winged insects, and brooded over 
by an atmosphere of insufferable 
closeness, with a light-blue sky 
above it, sultry depths mirrored 
within it, and a surface so thickly 
sown with water-lilies, that it re- 
tains its glassy smoothness even in 
the strongest wind ;}— 


from which we should gather—a- 
mong other extraordinary informa- 
tion concerning natural phenomena 
—that Mr. Buchanan has discover- 
ed some hitherto undescribed in- 
sects, whose humming has power 
to break the surface of the water, 
and that he has also invented some 
patent water-lilies that combine im- 
palpableness with solidity in a truly 
supernatural manner, so as to be 
able to keep the water unruffled, 
and yet leave it with its looking- 
glass qualities! On the whole, the 
public may be pardoned for pre- 
ferring the poems of men who duly 
recognise the existence of the flesh 
and the appetites, to those of an 
ignoramus who seems to be insen- 
sible to the commonest facts of the 
material universe. 

But it is time to quit a subject 
so thoroughly disagreeable. We 
believe Mr. Buchanan has made, 
against the poetry in question, no 
accusation which is not amply an- 
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swered in the foregoing pages; but 
if anything further is needed, the 
most decisive answer is the fact, 
that the reading public, and re- 
spectable and able critics generally, 
have accepted as poets the men 
now assaulted by an unaccepted 
claimant to the same title. Of the 
many dozens of reviews of Mr. 
Rossetti’s poetry, which have come 
under our notice, we recall but one 
besides Mr. Buchanan’s, that was 
even devoted to contesting the po- 
sition elsewhere assigned to Mr. 
Rossetti as a poet; and that one 
we have good reason for believing 
to be the production of another 
‘disappointed author turned critic’ 
—a verse-writer too; but even he 
did not venture to assault Mr. Ros- 
setti on the score of ‘ fleshliness ; 
and his attack, though ill-tempered 
enough, did not appear to have the 
scandalous character attaching to 
the present affair. Of criticism 
proper, neither production has any 
particle ; but, while the other re- 
view matched Mr. Buchanan’s in 
the item of small and stupid fault- 
finding, it did not approach his in 
point of the virulent personal ani- 
mus, which, in the composition just 
discussed, has certainly laid the 
writer open to a prosecution for 
libel, if the ‘fleshly gentlemen’ were 
sufficiently foolish or wanting in dig- 
nity to avail themselves of the oc- 
casion afforded. One of the most 
valuable attributes of true criticism, 
of which there isa fair amount inthis 
nineteenth century, is the confine- 
ment of its statements and com- 
ments to werks, to the exclusion 
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of the personalities attaching to 
those works. In Mr. Buchanan’s 
article, on the other hand, no con- 
siderable attempt is made really to 
deal critically with the poems of 
the men whom it is desired to as- 
sail—the whole thing being sown 
thick with scurrilous aspersions on 
the men themselves. So far as clear 
intent to injure character is con- 
cerned, the article is unquestiona- 
bly libellous ; but whether by jug- 
gling with the names ‘ Rosencranz,’ 
‘Guildenstern,’ and ‘Osric,’ and by 
blethering (we ask Mr. Buchanan’s 
pardon if the Scotch word is incor- 
rectly used) about ‘leading busi- 
ness,’ ‘ gagging,’ and other theatri- 
cal nonsense —whether by these 
means Mr. Cornelius R. T. Bucha- 
nan-Maitland has evaded the tech- 
nicalities of the Law of Libel, law- 
yers are more competent to decide 
than we are. 

The task of replying to an arti- 
cle full of personalities is not one 
we should have chosen, because it 
cannot be performed without a cer- 
tain degree of personal matter be- 
ing included in the result. We 
have never before now—and we 
doubt whether there is a living cri- 
tic who has—had to deal with a 
topic so entirely revolting to all 
sense of comeliness and nobility in 
literature, as this deplorable scan- 
dal of Mr. Buchanan’s covert and 
uncritical attack on the so-called 
‘Fleshly School’ of poetry—or ra- 
ther, to speak more correctly, on 
the gentlemen whose names have 
been most frequently mentioned in 
this article. 


Note.—Since the foregoing pages were written, the publisher of The Contemporary has 


addressed himself to the editor of another newspaper on the subject. 


The Pall Mail 


Gazette for December 23rd contained a long letter, the appearance of which we are bound 
to note, though it does not seem to us to affect the position of the whole affair one jot. One 
thing we may observe, namely, that the publisher is pleased to consider as a ‘ criticism," 
written without any desire to be ‘other than strictly fair and impartial,’ the production of 
Mr. Buchanan which we have clearly shown to be violently personal and uncritical, and 
which, if we were called upon to describe by one more epithet, we should be inclined, 
having regard to the theatrical jargon adopted, to call a scurrilous and indecent farce. 
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IN THREE PARTS. 
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PART II. 


‘I KNOW a maiden fair to see ; 
Take care ! 
She can both false and friendly be ; 
Beware! beware ! 

Trust her not, she's fooling thee!’ 
murmured Clement L’Estrange, as 
he leant out of the window of his 
quiet little entresol, situated in a 
corner of the Rue Tronchet, that 
looked upon the beautiful church of 
the Madeleine and on the extensive 
flower-market that is held at its 
base. 

‘ Truly her face is as fair as the 
fairest of Eve’s daughters, but I war- 
rant her soul does not correspond 
to it in purity and beauty; so 
drive her out of your head, if you 
can, Clement, in a big volume of 
smoke ;’ and, lighting an havana, 
he puffed away energetically for 
some time. 

With the rosy day-beams stream- 
ing down full upon his light wavy 
hair and well-cut features, and deep- 
ening into violet the blue eyes that 
were shaded by long curling lashes, 
1’Estrange presented a very attract- 
ive object to the passers-by, and 
many a woman’s coy glance stole 
up towards him. 

To be seen at a window in Paris 
is considered rather a grave infringe- 
ment of Zes convenances. But Clem- 
ent held decided opinions of his 
own, and as a rule was extremely 
independent as regarded censure ; 
besides, he possessed a happy fa- 
culty for seizing on any pleasure or 
occupation without troubling him- 
self as to what ‘Mrs. Grundy’ would 
sa 
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‘life’ in the streets was a favourite 
passetemps that he allowed himself 
to indulge in freely during the day, 
whenever he found an idle moment 
on his hands. He had, after a long 
residence in the Rue Tronchet, 
learnt to know the appearance and 
habits of most of his nearest neigh- 
bours to a curious extent, and it 
usually amused him to conjecture 
the social status of each individual ; 
but now his eyes wore rather a va- 
cant expression, and, in spite of him- 
self, his memory continually revert- 
ed to Fiorella. 

Ten days had rolled their course 
since his interview with Madame le 
Blanc; but the wondrously soft orbs 
and sweet face of the waif had 
haunted him perpetually. Even in 
his dreams, a form lithe and grace- 
ful, fantastically attired, with tear- 
drops glistening on pale cheeks, and 
long black hair floating on the wind, 
visited him, whilst lowand plaintive 
melody rose upon his ear. 

Fiorella appeared to him to be 
the strangest enigma in the world ; 
for with all her manifold attractions 
and southern beauty there was yet 
a something almost weird and un- 
earthly about her. L’Estrange felt 
assured that she had not really 
touched his heart ; he plumed him- 
self on being too much wz homme 
du monde to allow his affections to 
be carried by assault, more espe- 
cially as he was habitually a little 
distrustful of the softer sex ; but 
the girl had succeeded in piquing 
his curiosity, and again and again 
he caught himself soliloquising a- 
bout her. 

If Fiorella possessed the same 
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character as Madame le Blanc, it 
was marvellous that her manners 
should be so dissimilar. Her bear- 
ing was so shy and reticent, her lan- 
guage so pure and modest ; and if 
she had remained good and true in 
thought and sentiment, notwith- 
standing the force of pernicious ex- 
ample and the deteriorating influ- 
ences that in all likelihood existed 
around her, what a noble and in- 
teresting nature hers must be ! 

Thus L’Estrange ruminated over 
the possibilities of the case—occa- 
sionally leaning to one side and 
then to the other, until his brain 
began to whirl, and Fiorella flitted 
before his vision as alternate angel 
and fiend. 

The whole episode of his visit to 
the Batignolles, a quarter from which 
no romantic adventure could have 
been anticipated, was perplexing 
and unsatisfactory ; and it irritated 
him beyond measure, that when a 
casual meeting of the kind was far 
from being an extraordinary occur- 
rence in a man’s life, that this par- 
ticular rencontre should have the 
power to occupy him in spite of his 
desire to consign the matter to ob- 
livion at once and for ever. 

Paris, with a blue sky and with 
the genial sun of a May day shining 
down upon it, is a pleasant sight 
enough. The clear atmosphere, that 
is so rarely impregnated by the un- 
healthy fog and smoke that London 
may claim as its especial privileges, 
is marvellously exhilarating to the 
spirits of sojourners in the charm- 
ing French capital; and as Clem- 
ent’s gaze rested on the crowd of 
gay flower-sellers, with bright rosy 
faces and stiff snowy head-gear, 
laughing and chattering in groups, 
and the small gamins who kept high 
jubilee in the P%ace, his counten- 
ance relaxed in seriousness, and he 
became amused in the scene. 

Of a sudden, however, he started 
visibly, with a hot flush suffusing 
his face, as he caught sight in the 
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distance of the figure of a young girl. 
She walked along very slowly, and 
with aslight lingering in herstep, and 
then she paused at a gaudy flower- 
stall; then Clement, watching in- 
tently, saw her purchase a little bou- 
quet of peach blossoms, which she 
fastened carefully in her bosom. 

He was eager to satisfy himself 
that it was indeed the subject of 
his musings who was within a few 
yards of him; and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he flung away the 
remnant of his choice cigar, toge- 
ther with all doubts and suspicions, 
to the four winds ; and, seizing his 
hat, sprang quickly down the stairs, 
and out upon the /7ace, never stop- 
ping until he stood face to face with 
Fiorella. 

Bashful and evidently trembling, 
red and pale by turns, she gave him 
no greeting save a shy glance from 
a pair of soft dark eyes ; but the 
mute recognition spoke volumes, 
and Clement desired no greater elo- 
quence. 

Fiorella was habited in her ec- 
centricgarments ofviolet and green, 
but a long black mantle, fashioned 
somewhat like a domino, concealed 
the strangeness of her attire; while 
the broad-brimmed hat, with its 
brightcoloured ribbons, fell low over 
her brow, but did not hide the love- 
liness of her features or the redund- 
ancy of the glossy tresses that still 
hung over her shoulders unconfined 
by fillet or comb. In all the eight- 
and-twenty years that L’Estrange 
had lived in the world, he never re- 
collected experiencing such a feel- 
ing of embarrassment as that which 
seized him now. Vainly he essayed 
to break the silence that had fallen 
upon both. He seemed to have be- 
come suddenly tongue-tied. 

It was the girl who spoke first, 
but in accents that shook and that 
came so faint that they were barely 
audible. 

‘Monsieur! she said deprecat- 
ingly, and with a beseeching look, 
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‘you are doubtless surprised at 
seeing me here—you will blame me, 
perhaps ; but I felt that I must speak 
to you again, so I came in the hope 
of meeting you.’ 

L’Estrange answered nothing. 
Doubts were thronging fast and 
thick into his mind, and he felt sorry 
that she had come. 

Then his eyes met hers, and 
there was such an infinity of inno- 
cence in their frank depths, such 
childlike candour on her brow and 
half-parted lips, that his scepticism 
melted away in a moment, and he 
felt likea coward forhaving wronged 
her. 

The public thoroughfare was 
scarcely a fit place for an explana- 
tion ; so he quietly wended her steps 
towards the Parc de Monceaux, 
that lay some little distance from 
the spot where they had met. 

During the time that it took to 
arrive there, he strove to find an 
opening by which he could divine 
her reasons for seeking him. If for 
an instant vain visions of a ‘ con- 
quest’ had entered his imagination, 
the idea had been dispelled com- 
pletely by the extreme gravity and 
reserve of his companion’s demean- 
our. 

Fiorella’s courage had apparently 
deserted her; for her mouth was 
firmly closed, and her cheeks wore 
a hue of the petals of a white rose. 

Clement, pitying the painful ti- 
midity from which she was visibly 
suffering, determined to lead the 
way to conversation. 

‘ I know, mademoiselle, why you 
desired to see me again,’ he said, 
in a tone that sounded abrupt and 
awkward to his own ears; and he 
felt annoyed at his failure in _fivesse 
—an art of which he had believed 
himself master. * You fancied that 
my manner had changed to you 
when we met at Madame le Blanc’s; 
that I was grave, nay even a little 
severe to you, perhaps. In fact, you 
thought that the evfewrage in which 
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I found you had prejudiced me 
slightly, and you did not care that 
any one should think badly of you. 
Is it not for this reason that you wish 
to explain to me how you came to 
be under Madame le Blanc’s protec- 
tion ?” 

There was a momentary silence 
again, during which Clement con- 
gratulated himself inwardly on hav- 
ing recovered his usual powers of 
diplomacy. He thought that the 
wiliness of his speech could not fail 
to evoke an answer by which his 
curiosity would at once be satisfied. 
And he was right in his surmise. 

* Ah, monsieur,’ she replied, look- 
ing him full in the face with great 
humid eyes, in which there was no 
shadow of guile, and with a sad 
quiver in the corner of her scarlet 
mouth, ‘did I not tell you that I 
was all alone in the world, with no 
one to care for me while I live, and 
no one to mourn for me if I die? I 
was stolen away by a gipsy when I 
was very young—so young that I 
have no remembrance of my pa- 
rents, although I have tried hard, 
hard to picture to myself a mother’s 
loving face ; but a mist hangs over 
my past that memory cannot pene- 
trate. The only thing that ever real- 
ly loved me was a dog; but’—and 
she shuddered—‘ they killed it be- 
fore my eyes, because I stole food 
for it when it was starving. O mon- 
sieur, it was only a poor dumb ani- 
mal; but it liked me to fondle it, 
it crept close to me when it was 
cold ; and I shall never forget the 
piteous look it gave me as it died. 
I never had a kindly word till ov 
spoke to me, and looked at me as 
ifat any rate I was a human being. 
Three years ago the gipsy woman 
with whom I lived, and who brought 
me to France, disappeared from 
our hovel in the Batignolles, and 
I was left quite alone, without a 
sou to buy bread, or a roof to shel- 
terme. Then Madame le Blanc, 
hearing of my forlorn state, took 
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compassion upon me, and placed 
me in the charge of the femme 
Moret. O, she is so cruel to me, 
monsieur. I try with all my might 
to be grateful to Madame le Blanc 
for having saved me from starva- 
tion ; but I often think that death 
would be far preferable to such a 
life.’ 

And she clasped her two little 
hands over her face to hide her 
emotion. 

‘ Poorchild! poor Fiorella!’ mur- 
mured L’Estrange softly, deeply 
moved as he regarded her. 

They had walked to and fro in 
the sunshine until the shades of 
evening had begun to fall, and even 
a star or two peeped down from 
its height inquisitively on the pair. 

Clement watched the dying light 
playing upon her lustrous hair. She 
never looked up at him; but her 
fingers nervously scattered the flow- 
ers that she had fastened into her 
bodice, and they fell to the ground. 

He took her hand and placed it 
on his arm. 

‘Be calm, Fiorella,’ he whispered 
soothingly. ‘ Your pulse is flutter- 
ing like a frightened bird, pove- 
rina.’ 

‘Call me that always, monsieur. 
It reminds me of some one who 
used to lay a big hand on my head 
and bless me in a voice that was 
very gentle.’ 

‘That must have been your fa- 
ther, little one.’ 

‘Perhaps so: but I cannot call 
to mind any face, so it must only 
have been an empty dream. Some- 
times I look up at the beautiful 
stars, or the warm sun, and wonder 
if the glorious rays are shining down 
on living parents, whose hearts have 
long forgotten the poor desolate 
Fiorella. But, monsieur, I came to 
seek you for a reason, and I must 
not be absent longer from my home. 
O, if you could see my home, and 
listen to the terrible names that the 
femme Moret calls me, you would 
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pity me! and yet I like those names 
better than Madame le Blanc’s 
cruel kindness. I am afraid of her, 
monsieur—afraid that she has saved 
my body to do harm to my soul? 
she exclaimed vehemently. 

There was a dead pause; and 
on the silence of the partially de- 
serted park fell the sound of deep 
smothered sobs, which. Fiorella 
vainly strove to subdue. 

‘Can I be of any service to make 
you happier, mademoiselle ?’ ques- 
tioned L’Estrange gently, but very 
gravely. 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ And she gazed 
up imploringly at him, clasping her 
hands in entreaty, and looking the 
incarnation of beauty in her grief. 
‘You can make me happy if you 
will, for you can take me away from 
Madame le Blanc, and hide me 
where she will never, never see me 
more! Let me be your servant, 
and I will pray Heaven night and 
day to bless you for your mercy 
and kindness to one so unfortunate 
as I. I would not dare to ask you 
to do this, but you look good, and 
I have no one that I can trust in 
the wide, wide world.’ 

Pure as an angel, without a 
thought of sin, Fiorella had grown 
up like a beautiful wild flower. She 
adored, with all the ardour of an 
impassioned heart, the ‘ Great Spi- 
rit,’ and she traced His power in 
every lovely form of nature. Each 
beam of light, each glistening leaf, 
each blushing blossom, seemed to 
her fervid imagination like living 
things, speaking to her of Him 
whose home was in the vaulted sky, 
and on whom she looked as her 
only friend. 

A baser-minded man than L’Es- 
trange might have tried to unveil 
to the girl’s innocent eyes the mag- 
nitude of her crime against social 
laws, in preferring such a request 
as she had done on so slight an 
acquaintance. But Clement’s sense 
of delicacy and refinement were 
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not blunted by intercourse with the 
world, and he recognised at once 
the guileless spirit beside him. He 
saw at once that Fiorella’s very 
terror of Madame le Blanc was a 
feeling utterly uncomprehended by 
herself, and simply the instinctive 
antipathy that a really pure soul 
has for an evil one. 

The waif thrown in his path, 
friendless and lonely, and to whom 
beauty was a terrible misfortune 
rather than a priceless gift, was an 
object sacred in his eyes. He swore 
to himself that any harm that her 
imagination pictured should be a- 
verted from her, and that her im- 
plicit and childlike trust in him 
should never be betrayed. Like a 
young sister, she should be pro- 
tected by his arm from every ill; 
and; Heaven willing, his desire to 
be of service to her would meet 
with good result. 

He laid his hand caressingly, but 
reverently as a brother might have 
done, upon her head, that, accord- 
ing to her wont, she had uncovered, 
while her hat hung on her arm; 
and pushing back gently the hair 
that clustered thickly on her fair 
forehead, he looked for a minute 
steadily into her eyes, as if to read 
whether all was genuine within 
her. 

She smiled plaintively as she met 
his scrutiny, but there was no ef- 
frontery in the mournful expression 
of the luminous orbs, fringed by 
heavy lashes, that quickly drooped 
over flushing cheeks. 

‘Fiorella, my child, I zd help 
you, and put you in the way ofa 
better life than that which seems 
to lie before you now. You may 
trust me, poverina, with all your 
heart, and I promise that your faith 
shall never be destroyed. Meet 
me here in a week, and bring with 
you all that belongs to you.’ 

‘I have nothing, monsieur; only 
these poor clothes,’ she whispered 
low, blushing hotly as she avowed 
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her poverty. 
my guitar !’ 

And she took from her bosom a 
chaplet of ivory beads, to which a 
small crucifix was attached, and 
from a leathern pouch by her side 
an illuminated missal, very old and 
much used. 

‘This chaplet was round my neck 
when the gipsy took me from my 
home; and see, monsieur! at the 
back of the crucifix is carved “ Fio- 
rella,” which must have been my 
mother’s name; so they called me 
after her, but I have no right toa 
surname, hélas! Monsieur, I often 
fancy that I must be only a poor 
gipsy born after all, for I love the 
fresh free breeze that seems to come 
straight down from heaven to calm 
my brain when it burns with miser- 
able thoughts; and I love the great 
blue canopy above, and the deli- 
cious cool foliage that, rocked back- 
wards and forwards by the sweet 
west wind, whispers like angels’ 
voices in my ear whenever I am 
all alone. I know, I feel that I 
could not live deprived of these ; 
that without the blessed sun and 
flowers, and the singing ofthe birds, 
the poor child of the desert would 
die.’ 

Her dark eyes flashed like dia- 
monds, and her mobile face was 
flushed with animation as she spoke 
words that conveyed to Clement 
farther proofs of her innate inno- 
cence. No soul, he thought, but a 
good one, would find its best hap- 
piness in the beautiful but pure 
pleasures of nature. He could not 
refrain from gazing at her with un- 
disguised admiration and curiosity 
combined. She was so strange an 
anomaly, as, garbed and bred like 
a vagrant, she yet presented the 
aspect of a youthful saint ’neath 
the light ofthe starry sky—so holy 
and so fair! 

He looked at her, and then he 
glanced up towards heaven, and 
then and there registered a vow, 
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that a spirit so sinless should be 
preserved from stain or soil if it 
were in his power to avert evil 
from it. 

‘ Never cease to cherish the love 
you have for such things, little one; 
it will guard you from evil. "Tis a 
thousand pities if the world and its 
foolish pomps and vanities ever 
chase stars and blue skies and 
soft murmuring breezes from your 
heart. You shall leave your present 
abode, but not to become my serv- 
ant, Fiorella! You may be, for 
aught we know, the daughter of 
kings or a noble marchesa in your 
own right!’ he laughed, trying to 
draw her out of her habitual sad- 
ness of demeanour. 

‘O monsieur, I shall never thank 
you enough! what can I say to 
you?’ she exclaimed joyfully, with 
bright dancing eyes, as she realised 
the purport of his words, and 
dreamed of her emancipation from 
the life she hated. Then she burst 
into a great shower of tears, and 
stooping down as if to hide them, 
L’Estrange felt a pair of warm lips 
rest lightly on his hand; but before 
he could speak again, the girl had 
flitted away in the dusk of the 
evening. 

L’Estrange wended his steps 
slowly towards his home, through 
the crowded Parisian thoroughfares, 
with his gaze bent downwards, and 
his brain busy in endeavours to 
discover a way by which his pro- 
mise to Fiorella might be quickly 
carried out. It was a difficult task 
to accomplish for one in his posi- 
tion, but -he was determined to 
work heart and soul in so good a 
cause. It was a wondrously subtle 
spell that the girl exercised over 
him. Her soft sweet eyes seemed 
to have stolen into his brain, as it 
were, and their pleading looks 
haunted him vividly long after she 
had left his side. 

As he walked along, thinking of 
her and of her utter loneliness, it 
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even entered his head as to whe- 
ther he could marry her, that he 
might give her the home and pro- 
tection she wanted. True, he did 
not actually love her with the love 
that he had pictured he would give 
to the woman who should be his 
wife ; but he pitied her from the 
inmost recesses of his soul, and 
pity was akin to love. 

Still he could not but remember 
that he came of a proud old stock, 
and that he was heir to all the 
broad lands of stately Holmsleigh. 
It was almost a duty he owed to 
his family to marry ‘ well,’ accord- 
ing to the world’s phraseology; and 
even if he dispelled the glittering 
visions of his parents with regard 
to his forming a brilliant alliance, 
he felt that he lacked the moral 
courage to set all social distinc- 
tions at complete defiance by wed- 
ding a mere waif; he felt that he 
dared not offer to the acceptance 
of his people one who was not only 
homeless and friendless, but whose 
birth was a sealed book, that his 
power might never be able to pene- 
trate. Reason and sound sense, 
qualities that he possessed to a 
great extent, bade him be firm in 
purpose in averting the evil of so 
great a mésalliance, but a voice 
within him kept whispering that 
Fiorella was as pure and as good 
as she was beautiful. And for a 
short while he wavered. Reason 
and a softer feeling, that on analy- 
sation would have been found to 
be only compassion and sympathy, 
combated together in his heart, 
and he resolved to let time reveal 
which would prove the stronger. 
Suddenly a plan for helping the 
girl to leave Madame le Blanc’s 
protection presented itself to him. 
In one of the great white houses 
with important /orte-cochéres that 
front the charming Champs Elys¢es 
lived a middle-aged Scotchwoman, 
wealthy and independent. 

Miss Sinclair was a distant cousin 
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of Clement’s; but he was well 
aware that no one occupied a 
greater place in her affections than 
himself, although no closer consan- 
guinity existed between them. Years 
before, Katherine Sinclair had dear- 
ly loved her handsome kinsman, 
Allan L’Estrange, with whom she 
had been brought up during the 
early portion of her life, within the 
walls of a great grim castle in the 
north. 

The sharer of her childish griefs 
and joys, and the daily companion 
of her riper years, held the treasure 
of her strong steadfast heart com- 
pletely within his grasp; but in 
spite of the jewel that that heart 
might have been to him if he had 
chosen to retain it as his own for 
ever, he let it slip away, preferring 
in its stead the puerile unstable 
affection of an insipid girl whom 
he met at an out-station in the far 
East. 

When Colonel L’Estrange re- 
turned, after years of absence, to 
his native country, debilitated in 
constitution, a wreck in appear- 
ance, and accompanied by his wife, 
Katherine transferred the affection 
of her nature to Clement, the only 
child of her old love. Warm-hearted 
and brimful of kindness, her Scotch 
breeding had fostered a certain re- 
serve that bordered on prudery in 
her character, and that made itself 
visible in her manner, especially to 
strangers ; a sincere Christian, with- 
out a vestige of cant or hypocrisy 
in her composition, she was in no- 
wise austere or narrow-minded; yet, 
by force of education and constant 
association with persons that were 
not of the ‘ world,’ she held strict 
opinions on all that appertained to 
morality. Her creed was not only 
to avoid the committal of evil, but 
also to refrain from aught that gave 
the appearance of wrong - doing. 
Hers had been one long and blame- 
less existence, so pure and so im- 
maculate that no malicious tongue 
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respect, and no finger had ever 
pointed to her but in praise and 
esteem. She led a singularly lonely 
life in the gay French capital, court- 
ed by many for her exceeding worth 
and unbounded wealth, but pos- 
sessing no intimate acquaintances. 
With so few outlets apparently for 
her softer feelings, it was marvel- 
lous that she had not become with 
age egotistical and selfish; but she 
was neither of these, and none knew 
better than Clement the wisest me- 
thod to appeal to her sympathy 
and kindness. 

It was a happy thought that had 
suggested to him so able a coadju- 
tor in his scheme for aiding Fio- 
rella, and instead of returning home- 
wards, he hastened his footsteps to- 
wards the Champs Elysées, though 
it was an unusual hour for visiting. 
Fortunately Miss Sinclair was with- 
in and alone. 

‘Well, Clement, how are you?” 
was her greeting to him, accom- 
panied by the bright and cordial 
smile and warm hand-clasp that 
were privileges Clement had ever 
been accorded. ‘I have not seen 
you for a century, and I began to 
fear you had forgotten me.’ 

L’Estrange returned her smile a 
little gravely ; his manner was ra- 
ther constrained, and he was un- 
usually silent. 

Her quick eyes scanned his face 
curiously. 

‘ And now that you are here in 
body, you appear to be absent in 
mind. You are not in any trouble, 
surely?’ she questioned with so- 
licitude. 

‘Not exactly in trouble, aunt 
Katherine,’ he answered, address- 
ing her as he had been wont to do 
since his boyhood ; ‘but in a di- 
lemma, which is almost as bad. 
However, you can help me ma- 
terially out of it, if you like to do 
so.’ 


‘ If I “ke, Clement! You know 
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I have always been willing to serve 
you, ever since you were as high as 
the table there,’ she exclaimed af- 
fectionately. ‘ What is it all about ?” 

‘ A woman, aunt Katherine; and 
L’Estrange pursed-up his lips hard 
to control himself from laughing 
outright at the alarmed expression 
of his hearer’s countenance. 

‘Surely you have not fallen in 
love with any one that your father 
would disapprove of ?’ 

Even now, although time had 
dispelled romance in her heart, 
and placed many a silver thread 
amidst Katherine Sinclair’s nut- 
brown tresses, she had still a lin- 
gering tenderness and consideration 
for Allan L’Estrange in her heart. 

‘Who is the lady ? 

‘ An angel in gipsy garb ; a sweet 
suffering innocent; a homeless, 
friendless, and nameless girl ? 

‘Clement ! 

‘Yes, aunt Katherine.’ 

‘ Has love driven you crazy, that 
you should talk to me of such a 
person and in such a strain? Bad 
enough if you had allowed your 
heart to lead you into caring for 
the daughter of some tradesman : 
she might at any rate be respect- 
able, even if her birth was low; but 
I certainly thought that you were 
above such miserable riffraff as you 
have been describing.’ 

‘Aunt Katherine !’ and Clement 
both felt and looked angry as he 
rose from his chair and prepared 
to leave the room—‘ you are de- 
cidedly not yourself to-night ; you, 
whom I have always considered in 
the light of a true Christian, full 
of charity and kindliness, whom I 
have ever looked upon as a model 
of every feminine virtue, have shown 
yourself as narrow-minded, and I 
may almost say as cruelly censori- 
ous, as most of your sex, in launch- 
ing thus vehemently into a sweep- 
ing condemnation of one of whose 
real character you are in perfect 
ignorance. I came here this even- 
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ing to beg for your help, and I find 
even common sympathy is wanting.’ 

*Sit down, Clement, and do not 
be so hasty. I did not intend to 
vex you. Now tell me what I can 
do for you?’ she said in a concili- 
atory tone. 

L’Estrange placed himself beside 
her, and took advantage at once of 
the softer feeling she displayed. 

‘The story I have to tell you is 
rather a strange one, I fear, and 
any one else but you, aunt Kathe- 
rine, might scarcely give credence 
to it; but you will not doubt my 
veracity, surely, since from my 
childhood I do not remember that 
you have ever found me guilty of 
a falsehood. 

‘I had better begin my story by 
telling you that it 7s a woman that 
I am troubled about, but that I 
am not “ in love” with her, although 


‘she is the purest of maidens, and 


as beautiful as‘a houri. 

‘I met her a short time back, 
quite by accident, and confess that 
I was struck by her appearance 
and demeanour, that contrasted 
most curiously with her attire and 
surroundings. Her name is “ Fio- 
rella,” and she is only a poor little 
waif, thrown by misfortune upon 
hands that are ill fitted, indeed, to 
guide her towards heaven, though, 
by right of innate goodness, her 
natural home should be heaven, 
and her companions the saints that 
dwell there. 

‘She is most unhappy, and she 
has not a single friend upon earth. 
Now, will you be her friend, aunt 
Katherine ?’ he asked passionately, 
seizing her hands and looking her 
steadily in the face. ‘Can you be 
brave and noble enough to eschew 
all your aristocratic prejudices, to 
risk censure from the world, and, 
with all your heart in the task, save 
a sister soul from an evil fate, per- 
haps from utter ruin, with no guar- 
antee for your safeguard but my 
simple assurance that Fiorella is 
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in every respect a fit object for 
your charity and goodness? Will 
you do this, aunt Katherine ?” 

Miss Sinclair was silent ; all her 
cherished notions of delicacy and 
refinement rose up in arms against 
a proceeding which might entail on 
her close contact with an impostor, 
a vagrant. She shrank, with all the 
sensitive pride of her haughty race, 
from the possible disgrace that so 
strange a protégée might bring upon 
her. But these reflections swayed 
her only for a moment; the next 
instant her kind heart was over- 
flowing with pity, and she grew 
eager to befriend the object of Cle- 
ment’s solicitude. Her faith in her 
young kinsman was unlimited, and 
she felt assured that he had spoken 
the plain unvarnished truth, and 
that no shadow of duplicity lurked 
behind his words. 

‘Clement, if this poor child is 
as miserable and forlorn as you tell 
me, I will charge myself with her 
welfare, and will promise to make 
her as happy as lies in my power. 
Bring her here, if you wish, and as 
soon as you like. Katherine Sin- 
clair, with her multitude of faults, 
is the last person in the world to 
begrudge kindness when it is de- 
served.’ 
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‘ Katherine Sinclair is the best 
woman alive, and I will pledge my 
existence that she will never have 
cause to regret her goodness to 
poor Fiorella,’ L’Estrange exclaim- 
ed warmly, pressing a grateful kiss 
upon the fair aristocratic hand, 
with its tapering fingers and shell- 
like nails. 

Punctually at the appointed hour 
Fiorella waited in the Parc de Mon- 
ceaux ; but, frightened at the step 
she had taken, her face was deathly 
pale and her voice trembled as she 
spoke to Clement, and ever and 
anon her dark eyes glanced hastily 
backwards, in dread of beholding 
Madame le Blanc’s portly form in 
her vicinity. L’Estrange strove hard 
to reassure her; but as they ap- 
proached their destination, her 
nervousness and agitation seemed 
to increase, and Clement was glad 
to leave her to the kind offices ot 
Miss Sinclair. 


It was on the evening of the day 
that Fiorella found peace and shel- 
ter in the great white house in the 
Champs Elysées, that L’Estrange, 
at a ball given in Paris by the 
Austrian ambassador, looked for 
the first time upon Isabel Mow- 
bray. 


COUNTING KISSES. 


MARTIAL, £/. vi. 34. 
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I ask my love for kisses ; and my love replies, ‘ How many ” 
Would she have me count the wavelets as they break on ocean's 


shore ? 


Shall I reckon all the sea-shells on its margin that are scattered, 
Or the bees on Mount Hymettus? I should ask my love for more. 


Can you tell how many kisses on her poet-love Catullus 

Lavished Lesbia? I should look for even more, my love, from you. 
Ah, believe me that the lover who could kisses stay to reckon 

Must be cold, and from his lady-love deserve but very few. 
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THE most amusing of all amusing 
people are doubtless those who 
amuse unconsciously—who afford 
amusement while intending to be, 
and believing that they are, serious 
and important. In this way the 
G.A.L.A. provides so much amuse- 
ment for those who know it, that 
we are induced to hope that a brief 
descriptive history of it may afford 
some little entertainment to those 
who do not know it, or who, at 
any rate, are not aware of the 
comical disproportion between its 
pretensions and its means, or ra- 
ther want of means, for giving ef- 
fect to them. It is true that the 
feeling towards the G.A.L.A., of 
some who do know it, is one not 


of amusement but of disgust ; but 
there are people whose hatred of 
humbug is so utter and intense as 
to blind them to the grotesque side 
of that harmless type of it which, 
while pleasing those practising it, 
neither imposes upon nor injures 


any one else. Egotism being the 
‘ particular vanity’ of the G.A.L.A. 
individually and collectively, they 
take it for granted that they are 
so famous, that their title is so much 
a household word, that not toknow 
them argues yourselfunknown; and 
it is only fair to them to say, that 
their not being universally known 
arises from no lack of effort upon 
their part to make themselves no- 
torious. We, however, can readily 
imagine readers exclaiming, ‘ Who 
or what on earth is the G.A.L.A. ? 
and so we hasten to explain that 
the letters are the initials of the 
*Greenborough Advanced Liberal 
Association.’ ‘The scanner of news- 
paper paragraphs will often have 
seen its name—mostly in the silly 


season—associated with questions 
ofthe day. The mode of operation 
of the association—a stale, oft ex- 
ploded, but still tolerably success- 
ful one with insignificance seeking 
to thrust itself into notice—is to 
tack itself on to whatever public 
question is for the time being most 
prominent. It passes votes of com- 
mendation or censure on statesmen 
or corporate bodies with national 
affairs, and issues addresses cri- 
ticising their measures and move- 
ments, forwards copies of the votes 
and addresses to the individu- 
als or institutions concerned, and 
copies of their formal letters of 
acknowledgment, in addition, to 
the newspapers, thus getting, so 
to speak, two bites at their cher- 

All is fish that comes to 
their net in this way. A revolu- 
tion abroad, a parliamentary bat- 
tle, a political or social agitation, 
or demonstration, or workmen’s 
strike at home, serves them equally 
well as a peg upon which to hang 
themselves; and so, as we have 
said, the diligent newspaper reader 
will often meet with their name. 
It is the same with local affairs. 
The election alike of Greenbo- 
rough’s M.P.s, Greenborough’s 
vestry, Greenborough’s  vestry’s 
beadle, and Greenborough’s parish- 
church pew-opener, is seized upon 
as a means of hanging out their 
name. And while they scent a 
night’s talk and the passing ofa 
resolution in such a thing as a ru- 
mour that the dust contractor is a 
second cousin of a brother-in-law 
of one of the members of the board 
of works, who voted for the accept- 
ance of his tender, and eagerly 
seize upon the allegation that the 
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workhouse porter had been heard 
to exclaim, ‘ O, blow the inmates!’ 
they are equally ready to investi- 
gate a mysterious local murder. 
They have voted addresses of ad- 
miration to Jules Favre on the es- 
tablishment ofthe French Republic, 
and to the English dauntless Three 
who voted against the dowry to the 
Princess Louise. They have re- 
corded votes of sympathy with a 
great variety of leagues and ‘move- 
ments.’ ‘They have passed votes 
of condemnation upon the House 
of Lords and a number of the Go- 
vernment measures of the session, 
but on the prorogation of parlia- 
ment they decided, by the casting 
vote of their chairman, upon pre- 
senting the Premier with an address 
expressive of their confidence in 
him. Of their censuring local 
officials there is no end ; and upon 
one occasion they, with the sub- 
limity of unconscious impudence, 
issued a handbill calling upon the 
district ratepayers to bring any 
complaints they might have before 
them, not the parish officials. The 
ratepayers did not obey the call, 
but they still survive ; and it is 
generally supposed that Mr. Glad- 
stone would of have resigned even 
if the casting vote of the chair- 
man of the G.A.L.A. had been 
given against presenting him with 
an expression of confidence. 

The G.A.L.A. holds weekly 
meetings, at which it settles all the 
more momentous questions of the 
day. These questions may give 
pause to statesmen, but the Gordian 
knot of them the G.A.L.A. will 
speedily unloosen. They will em- 
body the gist of them in the nut- 
shell of a resolution, which, being 
passed and entered in that reposi- 
tory of wisdom, their minute-book, 
settles the question out of hand. 
That the world does not avail itself 
of these ready-made solutions of 
its great social and political pro- 
blems is, of course, the world’s loss. 


A local paper is avowedly the ‘ or- 
gan’ of the association (under what 
circumstances will presently ap- 
pear). It makes a feature of re- 
porting the weekly meetings of the 
association, and writes leaders 
upon it, the burden of which is, that 
it does not get sufficient credit for 
being as merciful as it is strong ; 
that no consideration is given to 
it for allowing the more moderate 
Liberals to wield the fractical po- 
litical power of the borough, the 
whole of which, to the entire ex- 
clusion of all others, the G.A.L.A. 
could grasp were it so minded. 
But this is a doubting age, an age 
that does not believe in extreme 
virtue, and the sceptics (that is, the 
public of Greenborough, with the 
exception of the members of the 
G.A.L.A.) are unkind enough to 
say that it is impotence, not a 
martyr-like spirit of forbearance, 
that is the real explanation of the 
fact of the A.L.A. being snubbed 
and put down whenever they at- 
tempt to thrust themselves forward 
when any practical issue is in ques- 
tion; and the circumstance that 
they fall back upon passing votes 
of censure on those who have ‘sat 
upon’ them certainly favours the 
sceptical idea. In addition to their 
frequently having their name cou- 
pled with the names of great men 
and measures, to their indefatigable 
distribution of handbills relating 
to, and attempts to otherwise in- 
terfere with, local affairs, and the 
possession of a local organ—in ad- 
dition to all this, the G.A.L.A. has 
lectures delivered and _ political 
pamphlets (or at any rate printed 
matter which it chooses to dub po- 
litical pamphlets) issued ‘ under its 
auspices.’ Altogether, an outsider, 
who had only seen it 0” Paper, might 
readily conclude that such preten- 
sions as those put forth by the 
G.A.L.A. must surely be associated 
with some degree of power, that it 
must be a more or less important 
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political caucus ; such an outsider 
probably qwou/d ‘be surprised to 
hear’ that the association in ques- 
tion is simply, and no more than, a 
combination ofa pothouse mutual- 
admiration society, and the puppet 
ofa tenth-rate political wire-puller. 
But whether or not this may seem 
strange, it is strictly true. 

The time of the weekly meetings 
of the G.A.L.A. is Saturday, the 
place a public-house; and during 
their meeting they drink for ‘the 
good of the house.’ But not for 
their own good. As regards them- 
selves, they drink not wisely, but 
too well. When men put an enemy, 
in the shape of ‘Saturday- night 
particular,’ into their mouths, it 
quickly steals away the brain ; and 
the tall talk which is the order of 
the night at the G.A.L.A. meetings 
is simply so much pot valiancy. It 
is the ‘Saturday-night particular’ 
that talks, not the men, who— 
when they have not been putting 
an enemy into their mouths—are 
inoffensive well-meaning fellows 
enough. 

It is when the bad beer hath 
done its bad office upon him that 
Brother Diggs, an honest harmless 
cobbler, boldly forsakes his last ; 
it is only then that he conceives 
himself to be endowed with a pre- 
ternatural political sagacity and the 
gift of tongues; it is then that he 
gets upon his legs—in a not very 
steady fashion—and in a speech 
which he considers fully demon- 
strates his implied assertions, pro- 
poses that the association should 
draw up an address to the Prime 
Minister, pointing out to him that 
he is following a short-sighted po- 
licy, and warning him that, unless 
he makes it a long-sighted one, by 
acting upon the advice of the asso- 
ciation, as contained in the address, 
the association will have its terrible 
eye upon him. It is under the 
same circumstances that Brother 
Flanigan talks of Home Rule as 
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an all-but-accomplished thing, and 
expresses—as well as his manly 
indignation will allow him—his bit- 
ter contempt for the manner in 
which the cowardly Saxon tyrants 
are frimbling in their shoes; and 
that Brother Jobson suggests that 
the association should kindly be- 
stow a little advice upon M. 
Thiers. , 

It is not until he is well on with 
his third half-pint that Brother 
Sawyer, the meek-looking carpen- 
ter, lays down the yard of clay, 
which in his case is anything but 
a pipe of peace, and unburies the 
hatchet as against the association's 
secretary, Brother Black. He speaks 
at Brother Black under the con- 
venient figure of ‘people.’ The 
glory accruing to the association 
for its great deeds should, he begins 
by arguing, come to the members 
generally, and to no one of them 
more than another. But, he goes 
on to observe, there are some 
people who do not seem to be of 
that opinion; who, on the contrary, 
seem to think that, because they 
draw up the addresses and votes 
that are sent to the newspapers, no 
other names but theirs should ever 
be made public. From this he 
disjointedly goes on to talk of peo- 
ple who perhaps want a snug berth 
for themselves, and perhaps think 
to use other people as stepping- 
stones to that end. But, he signi- 
ficantly remarks in conclusion, he 
can assure such people that they 
ar’n’t going to do it, at least, not if 
he—Brother Sawyer—knows it. 

‘Wrathful at such arraignment 
foul, dark lowers the attacked se- 
cretary’s scowl,’ and indignantly 
gulping down what remains of his 
pint of half-and-half, he springs to 
his feet. He is ¢/e orator of the asso- 
ciation, and he ‘ acts as sich.’ Later 
in the night, when he has ‘ put him- 
self outside’ a second or third pint 
of the Saturday-night particular, he 
will be quite willing—nay, anxious 
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—to confide to the members that, 
if he were only in Parliament, he 
would propound his views in 
speeches, the fiery eloquence of 
which would alone carry the vote 
of the House with him, and that in 
despite of any opposition upon the 
part of such men as Gladstone or 
Disraeli or others, whom, for want 
of better, it is now a fashion to 
speak of as parliamentary orators. 
He never misses a chance to‘ orate,’ 
and even now he is careful not 
to allow his virtuous indignation 
against Brother Sawyer to so lead 
him away as to cause him to forget 
to make a set speech. Striking an 
attitude, and fixing his foeman with 
his eye, he begins by observing 
that he throws back the base in- 
sinuations of the last speaker with 
all the scorn they merit. It may 


be, he continues, that there are 
some who envy him, though he is 
at a loss to understand why they 
should. It cannot be for anything 


that he has got by interesting him- 
self in, and devoting his leisure 
time to, the affairs of his country 
and countrymen. He had gained 
nothing by his conduct in that re- 
spect, unless indeed the sense of 
satisfaction, arising from the con- 
sciousness of having discharged his 
duty according to his humble lights, 
could be counted something. 
While, if it was on account of any 
natural endowments that he might 
have—that, in fact, friends were 
kind enough to say he was pos- 
sessed of—if those who envied him 
based their envy upon that ground, 
he could only say that it showed 
them to have a very low type of 
mind. It might be that he had 
done the state some service, and 
they knew it; but they had offered 
him no reward, and he had sought 
none at their hands. He had, how- 
ever, hoped to have at least escaped 
abuse ; but, after all, the ill word 
of some men was more desirable 
than their good one. Under the 
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guise of describing what manner of 
men these latter be, he goes on to 
picture Brother Sawyer as some- 
thing very like a man ‘whom it 
were base flattery to call a villain ; 
whereupon Brother Sawyer, who 
has been sipping freely at his pot 
during the progress of the speech, 
jumps to his feet, and ruthlessly 
interrupting the flow of oratory, 
exclaims that he isn’t going to 
stand it, and that nobody needn't 
think that he is; he isn’t going to 
sit there quietly and let the secre- 
tary hack at him; he is as good a 
man as him, any day of the week, 
even if he hasn’t got quite so much 
of the gift ofthe gab. At this point 
the chairman meets him with a cry 
of ‘Spoke!’ to which Brother Saw- 
yer hotly replies, ‘ Never you mind, 
I shall spoke again if I hke.’ This 
gives rise to general confusion, 
each member taking part in the 
wordy fray as seems good to him, 
the result being a medley of such 
exclamations as ‘ Lie down, ugly ! 
‘Kennel, sir! ‘Obey the chair? 
‘Let him speak! ‘ You shut up! 
‘Don’t you be so fast! ‘Who are 


‘you, I should like to know?” 


When at length the noise is 
somewhat subdued, the vice-chair- 
man, Brother Stringer, a wary- 
looking personage, who drinks 
very sparingly, and so far has not 
spoken, gets up and quietly ob- 
serves, ‘This isn’t business, you 
know; we have nothing to put on 
the minutes or send to the papers ; 
let us put up a resolution, or do 
something definite.’ One or two 
others joining with him in his ef- 
fort, order is restored, a resolution 
to instruct the secretary to write to 
the district bgard of works, inform- 
ing them that the G.A.L.A. disap- 
proved of a recent proceeding of 
theirs, formally passed, and the 
materials for a paragraph for the 
local ‘ organ’ made secure. 

This is a fair sample of the s/y/e 
of procedure of the G.A.L.A. when 
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in council assembled. These are 
the anything but most potent, grave, 
and reverend signiors who assume 
the position of political mentors 
to all parties, persons, and bodies 
having to deal with political mat- 
ters, and who cry among them- 
selves, when duly inspired by the 
‘ Saturday-night particular,’ ‘ Woe, 
woe!’ to those parties, persons, and 
bodies, and to the country at large, 
that they utterly disregard their 
proffered advice, and treat their 
censure as unworthy notice, or 
subject-matter for joke. 

The attendance at their meetings 
varies from six to about twenty; but 
the number present at any par- 
ticular gathering is the merest de- 
tail. When nothing is said of the 
number voting, a resolution ‘ pass- 
ed unanimously’ by six, looks as 
well on paper as one passed by 
six hundred or six thousand ; and 
in the silly season, newspaper edi- 
tors are not given to look the gift 
horse of a paragraph too closely in 
the mouth. 

But, it may be asked, what 
brings the G.A.L.A. together ? 
There must be some common feel- 
ing, some principle of action among 
them. 

Well, the common feeling is 
vanity—a belief upon the part of 
each individual that he is a born 
orator, and is in a marked degree 
endowed with wisdom and politi- 
cal insight, and an idea that the 
G.A.L.A., as a vehicle for the dis- 
play of such abilities, may prove 
a stepping-stone to a working-man’s 
M.P.-ship. The principle of action 
among them is— Mr. ‘Talkster 
Tonguely. He made the puppet, 
he pulls its wires, and, were he so 
minded, he could, so to speak, 
shake the sawdust out of it. Prac- 
tically, he is the G.A.L.A., and it 
is Mr. Talkster Tonguely. If it 
represents anything, itis his designs 
in connection with a chronic can- 
didature for one of the seats of the 
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borough, not the principles of ad- 
vanced liberalism, or the working- 
classes either of the borough or the 
country at large, though it modestly 
claims to represent all three. 

At the last general election but 
one, there appeared among the 
other electioneering placards one 
announcing Mr. Talkster Tonguely 
as among the Richmonds in the 
field for the honour of representing 
Greenborough. Of each and all 
the other candidates something was 
known by some section of the in- 
habitants of the borough, but of 
Mr. Talkster Tonguely nothing ; and 
the circumstance that every one was 
asking every one else who or what 
he was, led to there being avery con- 
siderable attendance at the open-air 
meeting at which Tonguely had an- 
nounced his intention of expound- 
ing his political views. At the ap- 
pointed spot an open wagon was 
drawn up, and in it appeared the 
unknown candidate — a middle- 
aged man, with nothing special 
about him as he met the eye. It 
was as he met the ear that he was 
remarkable. ‘ He did talk ! good 
Lord, how he did talk!’ That he 
was a practised talker, there could 
be no doubt; and after a while it 
became known that he had gra- 
duated in the arena of Cogers’ Hall; 
and he did credit to his training. 
He was of the ‘ throat of brass and 
adamantine lungs’ type. Talking 
was no trouble, but rather a plea- 
sure to him, both mentally and 
physically. ‘Talkee, talkee’ was 
his nature, his element. His flow 
of talk, if not absolutely intermin- 
able, was at any rate more inter- 
minable than the patience of the 
most patient of even admiring 
hearers. Hearers might come and 
hearers might go, but his talk 
seemed capable of flowing on for 
ever. Wordiness was ¢he character- 
istic of his harangue ; but so far as 
it had any political tone or tenor, 
it might be described as Jack- 
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Cadian. He was, he said, a work- 
ing-man’s candidate—a rea/ work- 
ing-man’s candidate —and it was 
working-men he wished to address. 
And the burden of his speech to 
them was substantially that of the 
address with which Cade tickled 
the ears of ‘Dick Butcher, Smith 
the Weaver, a sawyer, with infinite 
numbers.’ They were to return 
him to Parliament, make him their 
captain, and as for the rest: ‘ Be 
brave, then; for your captain is 
brave,and vowsreformation. There 
shall be in England seven _half- 
penny loaves sold for a penny; the 
three-hooped pot shall have ten 
hoops ; and all the realm shall be 
in common.’ 

As generally happens at open- 
air meetings at election times, there 
were a good many of the Dick- 
Butcher sort present ; and hearing 
such things as these, they of course 
applauded lustily, and vowed that 
Talkster Tonguely should be their 
captain and one of the borough 
M.P.s. But when the day of elec- 
tion came, the number of votes 
polled by the candidate of the 
Cadian programme was so ridicu- 
lously small, that it was generally 
taken for granted that he would 
quietly slip away, and Green- 
borough be a place that would 
know him nomore. But those who 
came to this conclusion were 
mistaken. They did not know 
the man—did not know that he 
was a politician of the Jem-Baggs 
order—a gentleman who under- 
stood the art and the valve of 
making himself a nuisance, and 
who was not going to move on 
at a mere intimation that his dis- 
cordant piping was not desired. 
If he could not be a member for 
the borough, he could still remain 
a captain to some of its Dick 
Butchers, and in that capacity he 
continued to hang on to the 
borough. Was there any public 
meeting of a political character 


held in the borough, he, with a 
rabble ‘ following’ of the ten-hoop- 
ed-pot persuasion, would be there. 
The ‘following’ would, at any 
stage of the meeting that seemed 
good to them, raise their war-cry— 
the name of their captain. ‘ Talk- 
ster Tonguely! Talkster Tonguely !” 
would be hoarsely shouted, until, 
for the sake of peace and order, it 
was necessary to allow Tonguely 
to come upon the platform and 
have a say upon the subject of the 
meeting. Speakers who were sup- 
posed to be specially averse to 
Tonguely, or to hold the idea of 
seven halfpenny loaves being sold 
for a penny to be a practical im- 
possibility, the ‘ following’ would 
howl down, whereupon forward 
would come Tonguely, and, with a 
few set phrases about fair play, and 
every man having a right to be 
heard, would smilingly ask his fol- 
lowers to oblige him by letting the 
gentleman proceed. 

Tonguely also took to holding 
annual political meetings of his 
own, in imitation of the yearly 
meetings at which the local mem- 
bers gave an account of their 
stewardship, and altogether he 
made himself as powerful in the 
Jem-Baggs way as he well could 
be. A second general election ap- 
proaching, it was intimated to Talk- 
ster Tonguely, that, though he had 
not the ghost of a chance of being 
electtd, he might possibly be the 
means of letting a Tory in, and 
that therefore, if he was the tre- 
mendously liberal and disinterested 
person he gave himself out to be, 
he would, in the interests of Liberal- 
ism, retire. ‘To which he replied, 
that he would retire ifa better man 
than himself was brought forward. 
This reply the ten-hooped-pot sec- 
tion regarded as an admirable wit- 
ticism upon his part. Where was 
a better man than Talkster Tongue- 
ly to come from ? they chucklingly 
asked. But when the hour came, 
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the better man was also forthcom- 
ing. A man was brought forward, 
so great and powerful in the world 
of politics, that for ‘Talkster 
Tonguely, after what he had said, 
to have put himself into competi- 
tion with him, would simply have 
been to have written himself down 
a most egregious ass. Therefore 
was Mr. Tonguely constrained to 
withdraw his name from the list of 
candidates ; and again it was con- 
cluded that, finding himself snuffed 
out, he would make tracks from 
Greenborough. As a matter of 
fact, however, this second rebuff 
only served to farther develop his 
resources in the Jem-Baggs line, 
and incidentally led to the creation 
of the G.A.L.A. 

One of the local papers was 
financially in a sickly condition, 
and of this he possessed himself, 
and turned it into an organ for the 
promotion of the still-persisted-in 
‘Talkster - Tonguely candidature, 
and the advocacy of the ten-hoop- 
ed-pot policy. In connection with 
this paper he employed a few men 
of his own inclining, and with these 
he formed the nucleus of the 
G.A.L.A. They are the strings 
by which he works the association ; 
they are its leading members, the 
men who take care that only mem- 
bers ‘of the right sort’ join it—who 
call back the wandering attention 
of members to the necessity of 
passing resolutions, and generally 
keep the body in hand. 

Having got this puppet in work- 
ing order, he added to the other 
functions of his organ that of chro- 
nicling its proceedings. Paper and 
puppet echo and reécho each other, 
and both mean Mr. Talkster 
Tonguely. Both of them, in com- 
mon with their proprietor and wire- 
puller, snarl and nag at the great 
man whose appearance in the 
borough put out the light of the 
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said proprietor and wire-puller. 
They are never tired of pointing 
out to the groundlings, that the 
politician in question is averse to 
the ten-hooped-pot policy, telling 
others that he neglects local in- 
terests, and generally insinuating 
that after all it is questionable whe- 
ther it would not have been him 
rather than Talkster Tonguely that 
would have been defeated, had the 
latter gone to the poll, instead of 
retiring as he had done; and that 
at any rate for so retiring he is en- 
titled to the confidence and sup- 
port of the Liberal party at the 
next election. But this is a view of 
the case that the Liberal party 
persistently refuses to take; and in 
their impotent malice at finding 
themselves held at a distance, 
Tonguely and his association go 
on girding in their little way at 
all manner of local men and mat- 
ters, and striving to gain some show 
and semblance of greatness. by 
tacking their names on to men and 
matters that are of more than local 
fame and importance. 

The G.A.L.A. is such as we have 
described it, and what we have 
described it : a gathering together 
of a few pot-house politicians and 
would-be Sir Oracles—a mere 
puppet of a once-defeated, once 
sat upon, still, and likely ever to 
be, unsuccessful candidate for a 
M.P.-ship. Like most other pre- 
tentious political humbugs, it fa- 
thers itself upon the working- 
classes, and professes to speak in 
their name, and represent their 
views. But the worst feature about 
it—and, as regards the public, the 
most important feature—is the pro- 
bability that it is a representative 
association—that it is only a fair 
example of the many similarly titled 
and acting societies that are daily 
thrusting themselves forward with 
a ‘ We-the-people-of-England’ air. 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER. 
ersion of Ovid's * De Medicamine Facici, line 


Year 800 of the City of R 


LADIES, I’ve a little secret for improving the appearance ; 
I can tell you how your beauty you may treasure up for aye. 
Don’t look down on my endeavour. Fields, you know, must have a 
clearance, 
And be cultivated: Ceres then the labour will repay. 


Cultivation sweetens fruits that were originally bitter ; 
Cultivation on the stock will graft a fair and fragrant flower. 

Gild the rooftree, and in sunshine you shall see it gleam and glitter ; 
From the black foundation whitely rises up the marble tower. 


Tyrian dyes suffuse the fleeces with a beauty sempiternal ; 
India sends us home her ivory, in varied forms to glow : 
True, of old, folks cultivated nothing but estates paternal— 
Not themselves ; but then our ancestors, I fear, were very slow. 


In that golden age they tell us that the matron round and rosy 
Sat and worked from morn to night, and made her very fingers 
sore ; 
And at eve shut up the Jambkins tended by a daughter prosy, 
Even sweeping up the hearth, and cutting firewood. What a bore! 


But our mothers—we’ve no matrons—give us very different daughters. 
You adorn yourselves, young ladies, in each fashion’s varying mould ; 

Building up your hair in masses, daubed with dye, pomade, and waters, 
And disguising every finger in a heap of gems and gold. 


Then your necklaces are decked with many an oriental jewel ; 
In your ears are heavy ear-rings, which you scarce know how to 
bear. 
Still to censure only maidens would be both unjust and cruel, 
Since your many little weaknesses the stronger gender share. 


All your feminine adornments knows your coxcomb lord and master ; 
Not a secret of the toilet need the bride her husband teach. 

In affzires du ceur the lady's of the two a trifle faster ; 
Simple modesty’s a virtue that’s alike unknown to each. 
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Though they’re buried in the country, women deck and braid their 
tresses ; 
Were they hermits on Mount Athos they’d get up as heavy swells, 
Since a maiden’s highest happiness is centred in her dresses, 
And a sight of their own beauty charms the heart of modern belles. 


Human beings are like peacocks in their gay and glittering dresses, 
Proudly strutting, you have seen that over-decorated bird ; 

Just so strut the belle and beau, and never one among them guesses 
That the most successful efforts only render them absurd. 


Love's a spell that’s far more powerful than any in the Herbal ; 
Trust no wizard who may cull them and extract from them their 
juice ; 
He'll but cheat you with his mixtures and his hocus-pocus verbal ; 
And those very nasty philtres are of very little use. 


Ladies, here’s my little recipe. Be careful of your morals. 
Pleasing manners are more lasting than a medicated face. 

Time will never touch the character, or lessen virtue’s laurels ; 
But inevitable wrinkles threaten fashion’s fleeting grace. 


Days will come in which the mirror will afford you sad reflection ; 
Those inexorable crow’s-feet will but add unto your pain : 

But, as time progresses, virtue only ripens to perfection, 
And a face which love and goodness brighten never can be plain. 
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